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PREFACE 


In the following pages the History of Mysore from 
early times, and its progress under the Yadava Dynasty 
of Kings are recorded, so as to give the reader a com¬ 
posite picture of the State, its Rulers, and its people. 
Elaborate Histories of Mysore there are, but they are 
cluttered up with details, or are not easy to read. This 
book seeks to present the whole handily and readably. 

Mysore’s progress under the Yadava Dynasty has 
been phenomenal and spectacular, and has been widely 
acclaimed- In view of the new epoch which has been 
heralded in the State a photostat record of the past was 
deemed appropriate, and has resulted in this book. 


G, R. JoSYEK< 
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HISTORY OF MYSORE 


THE DIM PAST 
j: 

Tvei'y plot of the h’afth lins "ot its inorits, and every 
region of the globe lias got its histoiy, lost in tlio obli¬ 
vion of the past but ne\crtheless true. I’he sequence, of 
original forests, followed by the birth of seiui-naked 
hunting aborigines, the rise of their jiastoral and agricul¬ 
tural descendants, and the growth of townships and 
Kingships, and conquests and defeats, the stone ageg iron 
uge, and steani age, is the favourite theme of the usuiil 
wholar and historian. 

Only the Sun aiid jMoiui know tlie true historical 
vicissitudes of a region from the priiianal past through all 
the succeeding ravages of man and time. ] ’oor mortals 
csui only see a. little into tlu' immediate past, and dub it 
as the whole of history. Ileyond that they see and know 
nothing, and are blissful in tluar ignorance. 

Twelve million years ago the Colorado river cut 
tlu’ough the soil of Me.vico forming the Oraud Canyon, 
whose sides show to the scienti.st like a Ixiok the succes- 
sive layers of geological formation vhich nature’s fore¬ 
man, time, and his workmen, the elements, liave built 
lip in the course of two million million years. 

According to Sir James Jeans, the scientist, “ The 
Orand Canyon is a geologist’s paradisi*. It slit os deep 
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into the terrestrial surface to present a huge cross-section 
of the two million year record of earth’s formation. No 
where else in tlie w'orld is there such a comprehensive 
series of rock-layers so clearly demonstrating the slow, 
vast processes that shaped the peaks and valleys now in- 
liabited by man. Mountains w'ore made and eroded leveL 
Then the land sanlv, and for long ages shallow oceans 
deposited mud and sand in layers tliousands of feet thick. 
This material hardened into rock, which finally rose in a 
groat platcfiu high above sea-level. Through this plateau 
of marine dt'posits the Colorado river twelve million 
years ago began caittiug the present canyon. Conse¬ 
quently, as gc'ology reckons time, the (sanyon is very 
youthful, Tlio innaeusity of geologic time is something 
like New York’s tallest sky-scraper. The ago of the Grand 
Canyon would then comprise the height of one wundow. 
Man’s whole span of existence would equal only the 
thickness of a nickel perched on the sky-scraper’s top, 
.'uid his entire recorded history of about 7,000 years 
would be no more than the thin edge of a sheet of paper 
on top of that!” 

The history of Mysore during those two millitm. 
million years must be a historiiin’s droiim. It w'ould re¬ 
quire divine powers to visualise and portray it in words. 
We can only pick up a few pearls and nuggets of tradi¬ 
tion and records which catch our eye in the darkness, 
and present them, in a proper sotting and with duo 
embellishment of words, so as to attract and interest the 
average reader. 
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To trace that history from 1799 or 1000 or 1399 as 
though the land had just come into being then, is like 
painting only the head, or half-bust, or bust of a person, 
and not a life-size ijortrait. They are but oi^oclial points 
in Mj'soro Histor\- and do not form its wliole liistory. 

dust as a vineyard p\its out leaves, llowors and fruits 
in one season and becomes a hare wilderness in the next, 
and later again comes to life with the change of seasons, 
so in a State civilizations rise during pcfi.ce and vanish 
when some fiendish invader pillages it from one. end 
to the other. Then one or two seasons of rain and storm 
will wipe out every >'estige. of the ])ast, and lea-\e a clean 
slate for the cornulenccment of the iK'xt (‘poch. Tlie 
ordinary historian can only see tiie last few of these 
epochs. Only a seer, a Vasishtha, a, Vh asa, can visualise 
the earliest ones. This is true of Mysore, as of India, 
or Central Asia, or Mexi(t), or any other part of tlie 
jjlobe. 

For instance, the Todas or buffalo-worshippers of 
Kilgiris must have been original settlers of iMysoi’e who 
were driven out by Sakti worshippers w hose protec-tive 
Goddess was Chamundi. Of them Coloiud Marshall 
writes, “ In the process of writing of them 1 ha\e grown 
to the very strong c'onvi< tion that the, people an* a 
surviving sami)le of some portion of tlie l uranian race 
when in its primitive stag(>. Without nmch exercise of 
the imagination, I can picture tlie conteunKirarics and 
neighbours, even perhaps the ancestors of raia's of South¬ 
western Asia wdiicli have made a figure in early history. 
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There is much of tlie blameless Ethyopian about them ; 
something of the Jew and (Hialdean in their appearance.”^ 
"Whiidi century of the pre-Christian era they came to 
Mysore who (lan dogmatise ? 

So far as the i)resent arava of INIysore is (concerned it 
was fixed in 1790 at the redistribution of tcriitorios after 
the Fourth ]\Iysore War. But the region (lomprisod 
within the area had a history as old as its hills. Tho 
j)leasantest dcsc,rij)tion of it that we have seen comes from 
the lucid and fertile pen of Lewis liico ; 

“ It tliere bn any triith in the observation that small 
<50untries with (li^ ersi^ind and distincitivo characteristics 
have played the greatest ))art in the world’s ]\istory, and 
giv'on rise to its most distinguislicd men, G-reece, Pales¬ 
tine, England, and others being quoted as instances, 
Mysore may fairly claim a place in tho (‘.ategory. Not 
only does sh(‘, abound in the pic;tnresque fc^itures of lofty 
mountains and ])rimeval forests, of notable rivers and 
mighty catiiracls ; but to mention only a few of the pro- 
du(;ts specially pertaining to her, she yields by far tho 
]nost gold of any country in India, and her treasure iu 
the past, carried off to the north by the Mnsalmaii in¬ 
vaders, may ha\e found its way to Central Asia among 
tho spoils of Tartar hordes. She is the peculiar homo of 
the sandal and also of teak, a special baimt of tho 
elephant, rears a hiinous and superior breed of a homed 
cattle, supplies as tho staple food of the people tho 
nutrient gRiin of ragi, was the cradle in India, and i» 
still tho chief garden for coffee cultivation.” 
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Thus in every department of the natural world she 
may claim some pre-eminence. In the fine arts she has 
produced marvellous examples of architecttire and sculp¬ 
ture. In reliition to Immanity again, she has been to the 
two greatest Hindu reformers, a liome for tlie one and 
an asylum to the other. ^Nearly every form of faith, from 
Buddhism and Jainism to Islam, lias here had its day, 
and she is now kjiown as having largely adopted and still 
strongly '.lolding a special cult of native origin not con¬ 
forming to Braliminism. Tlie mahiad region of Mysore 
has been the birth-i)lace of royal races, doniijiant in tlie 
south, the Jvadaiuba, tlie lloysala, and jicrhaps also the 
Vijayanagar sovereigns. In modern times the groat 
General of the age, the Iron Duke, learned in thoMalnad 
wilds of Mysore, no less than in the plains of the 
Deccan, those lessons of warfare, which enabled him to 
end the ambitions career of tlie subjugator of Europe, who 
once thought to make an ally of Mysore and to conquer 
the East. 

No wonder then that in times ])a,f.t INfysoro was tlio 
faAnured haunt of peopli' from tlio North, be they sagos, 
saints, emigrants, or warriors beset on (conquest. Part 
of the immortal Bamayana story is laid in Mysore, 
llama the magnilicont, llama the personification of A irtue, 
llama the solace of millions of Hindus in each genera¬ 
tion throughout the land, passed through Mj^soro oii his 
Avay to the South, and it Avas in the North-west of Mysore, 
near Kadur, that he made friends with the valorous 
monkeys by avIiosc aid he destroyed IlaAmia. 
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The story of the grecat sage Agastya being sought to 
be killed by the demon brothers, Vatapi and Ilwala, is 
locjated near Nelainangala in Bangalore District. Yelwal 
near Mysore is said to derive its name from the demon 
Ilwala. Gowtama the great sago and logician has left 
his name to an Asrama on the banks of the Caiivery near 
Seringapatam. Sage Kan\ a in whose hermitage Kalidasa’s 
sweet heroine Sakuutala grew into sweet njaidenhood, 
meditated on the banks of the Kauva ri\ er near Malur. 
There King Dushyanta met the sj lvan maiden and 
married for love; and sage. Kanva’s parting scene with 
his foster-danglitcr in Kalidasa’s drama is poetry merging 
on music. 

The epic legend of Parasurama whose father, sage 
Jamadagni, was insulted and mimlercd by valiant and 
covetous Karthaveeryarjuna and his sons, and in re¬ 
venge Parasurama, the axe-weaponed, went round the 
coiuitry twenty-one times annihilating Kings, is also 
associated with spots in Mysore. Sorab was tlio seat of 
Jamadagni, the temple of lienuka, in honour of his wife, 
is at Chandi-agutti, Kartaveeiyarjuna was slain near 
Kolar, and Hiremagalur in Kadur District commemorates 
the valour of Parasurama- 

In tlie Mahabharata period tlie Pandavas are said to 
have spent part of tlieir exile in the regions of Shimoga. 
Arjuna is claimed to have married Chitrangada, daughter 
of the King of iMauipura near Chamarajanagar. Later, 
coming that way with the sacrificial horse before the 
Aswamedha Yaga, his unknown sou, valiant Babhruva- 
hana, captured the horse and gave him fight. 
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Those of us who are inclined to boast of the civili¬ 
zation of the present and look upon the past as dark ages 
might well ponder over the description of Babhruvahana’s 
Kingdom: “ It was preeminently a land of beauty, valour, 
virtue, truth. Its wealth was fabulous and its liiippiness 
that of paradise. It was filled with people, and not a 
single measure of land was unoccupied or waste. Of 
Solomon in all liis glory it is stated that he made silver 
and gold at Jerusalem as plentiious as stones. So hero 
thousands of chariots, elephants and horses wore 
employed in bringing the revenue in gold and silver to a 
thousand treasuries; and the oHiccrs sat day and night 
to recoiA'-c it. One llaja confessed that ho sent a thou¬ 
sand cartloads of gold and si h er every ye;u‘ merely for 
leave to remain quietly in his own Kingdom ! ” 

That is a vision of ancient Mysore ! 

Arjuna’s great-grandson, Janauiejaya to whom the 
Mahabharata was recited, is said to have performed his 
Serpent Sacrifice at Hiremagalur in Kadur District. The 
Bheemanakatte Mutt at Tirthahalli owns a grant made 
by him. 

With the invasion of India by Alexfinder in 327 B.O. 
we see the dawn of what maj'^ be called modern Indian 
history. His Governor sent the famous ambassador 
Megasthenes to the court of Chandraguptii at Patna. 
Founder of the Mouryan Dynasty, Chaudragupta ruled 
from 31G to ‘202 n c., and then renounced his Kingdom 
and took holy orders. He was a jain, and as a great 
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famine swept o^'or Nortliem India, ho accompanied his 
guru, Bhadrabahu, and a mass of emigrants to the south. 
Beaching the pleasant and beautiful Sravanabelagula in 
the Hassan District, Bliadrabahu felt his end approach,, 
fixed his camp there, and let the others proceed farther 
south. Chandragnpta also stayed behind, and both 
ended their days thtaai. We find to-day a Bhadrabahu 
ca^■e and a Chandraguj)ta basti on (Jhandragiri at Sra'sa- 
riabelagula, and stoia; inscriptions comiuomoratiug their 
lives. 


Mysore comes into tluj picture again during the 
reign of Emperor Asoka, a Buddhist, who sent missiona¬ 
ries in 244 n.c. to propagate Buddhism at Bauavasi in 
Northern My sore. Three of his inscriptions have boon 
discovered in Chitaldrug District. 

Asoka was at first a Jain, and according to his 
13th rock edict the slaiighter and devastation during his 
conqxmst of Kaliuga brought on remorse and effected 
his conversion to Buddhism. The lessons inculcated 
in his edicts are noteworthy. “ Thus says the beloved 
of the Gods ; ‘ Obedience should bo rendered to mother 
and father. So also regard for living creatures should 
bo made firm. Truth should bn s|X)kcn. These and 
other virtues of the Dharma shotild be practised. So 
also the disciple should honour his teacher, and due 
respect should be paid to kindred. This is the ancient 
natural way. This also tends to long life, and should 
be faithfully practised ’. ” 
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Eiirly in the Christian Era the Satavahana dynasty 
held sway over Northern Mysore. Buddlilst leaden 
ooins found near CliandraVally in Chitaldrug District, 
and inscriptions found in Banavasi in Sorab Taluk and 
at Malavally in Mandya District hear testimony to 
their occupation. 

About tlie fifth century sovereignty over ^lysore 
hirritoty rested with three dynasties; the north w'as 
under the Pallavas in the e^istern side, and the Kadambas 
in the western side. The centre and tlie south were 
under the Gfanga dynasty. 

Three centuries later the picture' presented was of 
the Cfangas in the south, the Raslitrakootas in the north, 
4 iiud the Pallavas reduced to a fraction in the- oast. 

Later still, about lOdO a.d. the Gangas have 
given place to the Cholas and boconu' their dependents, 
the Hoysalas occupy the west-centre, and the Chalukyas 
reign o\'cr the north and north-west. 

And five centuries later, the map presents the 
picture of a parti-coloured quilt, twenty chieftains 
ruling over twenty independent strips of the State, with 
mutual dissensions as during the period of Heptarchy 
in England. We may sum up the history of those ten 
centuries in the following small compass : 

The Eadamba dynasty of west Bfysore have been 
mentioned by Ptolemy, the most famous of early 
ge(^raphers and astronomers, and in the Buddhist 
record, Mahavamsa in tlie time of Asoka in the 3rd 
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century B. C. It was also one of the Kadainbas, 
Chandravarma II, who was the progenitor of the Eod(^ 
or Coorg race. Another of the lino, Maynravanna is 
stated to have introduced Brahmin colonists from 
Ahichchatra or Kohilkhund, and divided the country 
balow the ghats into 64 portions and settled the colonists 
on them. They however attempted to leave the country 
at the time of his son, but were brought back, and in 
order to prevent repetition of the attempt, and for 
purpose of identification, they wore made to leave 
unshorn a lock of hair on their forehead as a distinguish¬ 
ing mark. 

The hfiiliavali Kings were of aiiciont origin, ruling 
over a seven and a half lakh country, or .120(X) villages 
of the Andlira country including the oast of Mysore. 

The Pallava Kings were first at Badami in Bijapur 
District, and being expelled by the Chalnkyas made 
Kanchi their (lapital. Their names were alternately 
Shaiva and Yaishnava, and some of them Buddhist. 
The remarkable buildings and structures at Mahabali- 
puram or seven Pagodas near Madras also relate to tho 
three faiths. 

Hiiien Tsang, tho second famous Chinese traveller, 
visited their capital and says of it, “ It is five miles 
round. The soil is fertile and regularly cultivated. Tha 
climate is hot, the character of tha people courageous. 
They are deeply attached to the principles of honesty and 
truth, and highly esteemed for learning. There are 
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10000 Buddhist priests, 80 Brahmin temples, and many 
Jaina.” This was in A.D. 640. 

‘ There is a reiwrt that in A.D. 788 a groat religious 
discussion took place between the Buddhists and Jains 
at Kancbi in the presence of King Hcmasitala, who was 
a' Buddhist. The Jains were victorious, and the 
Buddhists, in lieu of being ground in oil-mills as per 
terms of the contest, wore banished to Candy in Cej lon, 
the King embracing the Jain faith. 

The Ganga Kings arc mentioned by I’tolemy, and 
the lioinans Yalorins Klaccus and Curtins. They were a 
northern dynasty, one of whom came to Perur in 
Ciiddappi District, and met a sage by name Simliauandi, 
who by his spirituiil influence aided tliom to establish a 
kingdom. Ho gave them the following interesting 
counsel: “ If you fail in what you promise, if you dissent 
froin the Jaina sasaiia, if you hake the wives of others, 
if 3 ’ou are addicted to spirits or flesh, if you associate 
with the base, if you give not to the needy, if you will 
flee in the battle, your r.ace w’ill go to ruin.” 

One of the Ganga Kings, Kiriya Madhava of the 
2pd century A.D. wrpte a commentary on Dattaka sutra 
or Daw o^ Adoption. It was his son HanAarma who^ 
^tablished his capital at Talkad in Mysore District 
about S.'io A.D. Another, Durvinifai, had for his pre¬ 
ceptor the celebrated Jain grammadan, Pnjyapada 
author of ‘ iJabdavatara U ' He wrote a corrmieutary on 
BharaAu’s•famous Sanskrit poem, and is also mentioned 
by Nripatunga as one of the early Kannada authors. 
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It was during the rule of Eachamalla Ganga in 
933 A.D. that his minister, Chamundaraya, caused the 
colossal statue of Gomatheswara 67 feet high, to be 
erected at Sravanahelgola by the sculptor Arishtonemi. 
The Duke of Wellington who commanded a division 
at the siege of Soringapatam was astonished at the 
amount of labour such a work must have entailed, and 
puzzled to know whether it was part of the hill or had 
been removed to the spot where it now stands. WhothOT 
however the rock was found in situ or was moved, 
nothing grander or more imposing exists any where out 
of Egypt, and even there no known statue surpasses it 
in height. 

The end of the Ganga dynasty is rather gruesome. 
Gangaraja II who had his capital at Sivasamudram, 
married two daughters of his to two minor chieftains. 
The daughters’ contemptuous treatment of their husbands 
provoked them to lay siege to the father-in-law'’8 capital 
in order to humiliate him. The siege lasted twelve 
years, but w'ithout success. Then the King’s General 
turned traitor. Thereupon the King drew his sword, 
killed all his women and children, and rushing amidst 
his enemies fought to the very death. The sons-in-law, 
on seeing this, threw themselves into the cataract at 
Ganganachukki. Their wives also followed them and 
ended their lives! 

The Bashtrakutas ruled over the north-west oT 
Mysore from Malkhet in the. late Nizam’s dominions;. 
Nripatunga who ruled from 816 to 877 a.d» was tk 
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scholar, Jinasenacliarya, author of “Adipurana” being his 
preceptor. Nripatunga was the author of “ Kaviraja- 
luarga ”, the earliest known work on metrical compo¬ 
sition in Kannada. He gives a glowing account of the 
country and the culture of the people, “ The region 
which extends from the Cauvery to the Godavary is the 
country in which Kannada is spoken, the most beautiful 
land in the circle of the earth. Apt are the people of 
the land in speaking as if accustomed to verso, clever in 
truth are they. Not only students but others are all 
skilful in their speech.” 

The Vijayanagar Kingdom took birth in 1336 a.d. 
with the aid of Madhavacharya, who was the illustrious 
religious head of Sringeri Mutt from 1331 to 1386. 
His equally illustrious brother Sayana, the commentator 
of the Vedas, was the minister of one of the Vijayanagar 
Kings. Bukkaraya was ruling from Hosur in Goribid- 
nur taluk and reconciled Jains and Vaishnavas by 
“ hiking the hand of the Jains and placing it in the 
hand of the Vaishnavas ”. His son governed in the 
south of Mysore. 

Simultaneously with the birth of the Vijayanagar 
Kingdom, the Moslem Bahrnany Kingdom came into 
existence at Bijapur, and the constant feuds that raged 
between the two Kingdoms caused untold hardship to 
the people of both. “ The Baja put all the inhabitants 
to the sword.” “ The Sultan swore that he would not 
rest till he bad killed a hundred thousand of the 
infidels The Baja was worsted, and an indiscrimi- 
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nate massacre of men, women and children continued." 

Unable to effect anything against the Rasa’s capital^ 
he laid waste all the adjjieent countr}^ Whenever the 
number of slain came to 20,000, he halted for three 
days and made a feast! ”, says an account of the times. 

That w'as five centuries ago. Tliat the same things 
should liave happened in Indo-Pakistan Dominions in 
the year of grace 1948 shows tlio fundamental unchan- 
goability of luiman nature. 

Lest raadors should tliink tiiat tlioso were b.irbarous 
primitive times far below our own material and 3iiental 
standards, we may present two contemporary opinions 
about them. Abdul Ilaxak, Ambassador from Persia 
to the Court of Dovaraya at Vijayanagar in 1441 wrote, 
" There I saw a city exceedingly large and populous, 
and a King of great power and dominion extending 
from the borders of Sarndip to those of Gulberga, and 
from Bengal tf) ]\Ialab,ir. The country is for the most 
part well culti\ated and fertile, and about 300 good 
saa-ports belong to it. There arc more than 1,000 
elephants, lofty as the hills, and gigantic as demons. 
The army consists of eleven lakhs of men. In the 
whole of Hindustan there is no Rai inore absolute than 
himself. The Brahmins are hold by him in higher 
estimation than all other men. In the King’s treasury 
there are chambers with excavations in them fiUed with 
molten gold forming one mass ! ” 

A later visitor, Edourdo Barbessa, Portuguese 
traveller of 11510, describes Vijayanagar as of great 
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extent, Highly populous, and the seat o* an active 
commerce in country diamonds, rubies from Pegu, 
silks of China and Alexandria, and cinnabar, camphor, 
musk, pepper and scandal from IMalabar. 

During the loth and 10th centuries the Vijayanagar 
Kings liad bestowed or conlirmed on \assal chiefs 
tracts in Mysore on the condition of payment of tribute 
and rendering military service. Tliose in tlie northern 
parts were controlled from tlic capital, '^rhoso in tlie 
southern parts were placed nndor a Viceroy with 
headquarters at Seringapatani. The c-hiefs in the north 
were the Naiks of Bidnur, Basavapatna and Cliitaldrng, 
on the \vest t])e Naiks of Balam, in tlio contro tlie Naiks 
of Hagalvadi and Gowdas of Yelahauka aiid Ballapur, 
on the east tlic Gowda of Sugatur, and in the south 
the Wodayars of Mysore, KaJalo, Ummattur, Yelaiidur 
and others. 




THE DIM PAST 

II 

Ill the later chapters we shall deal with the growth 
of the Mysore Wodayars or tlie Yadava Dynasty, whose 
long career was no less spectixcnlar and brilliant than 
that of the Vijayanagar Kings, and no 1(Jss replete 
with fearsome vicissitudes. ]3ut so far we have dealt 
mostly with the politics of the earlier thousand years. 
But the growth of tlio humanities during that fertile 
period, and the contribution of Ivings and subjects in the 
fields of religion, arts and letters are not such as to bo 
ignored. They arc of surpassing interest, and deserve 
careful and respectful, though brief, survo}’. 

Serpent worship among the common people was of 
immemorial antiquity. There is scarcely a village 
which has not effigies of the serpent carved in stone. 
Mariamma, the Deity whoso frown brought smallpox 
and other fell diseases has long been the universal 
object of rural worship. With the migration of the 
sages and other Vedic and Puranic Aryans from the 
North Brahmanic Hinduism became the religion of a 
section of the population. 

Jainism must have taken root in the country from 
the time of the advent of Bhadrabahu and ex-emperor 
Chandragupta in the third century B.C. It attained 
considerable power and became the State religion during 
the first thousand years of the Christian era, till the 
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advent of-Shankaracharj'a in the 9tli century, and the 
conversion of the Hoysala King • Vishnuvardlmna ■ by 
Rainaniijacharya in the twelfth eentur}-. 

The oldest Kannada and Tamil literature is of Jain 
authorship. The moral code of Jainism consists of five 
great duties, refraining from injury to life*, uttering truth, 
practising honesty, niaintainiug chastity, and relin¬ 
quishing worldlj^ desires. They must practise liberality, 
gentleness, piety and penance, and scrupulous avoidance 
of destruction, as fundamental tenets. 

; That Buddhism came into Mysore under Asolia in 
the third century n.c. is well-knov\ u, hut it does not seem 
to have made much headway as against Jainism. There' 
was however a Buddha,lava at Balagami in Bliimoga 
District. 

Gowtama, the founder of Buddhism, was a Prince of 
Kapilavastu, to the south of Nepal. Early in life he was 
struck by the evanescence of happiness and proneness of 
human life to misery, and forsaking his family went out 
to the forest for contemplation. At the age of 37 he 
began his teachings in Behar, and propagated them for 
45 ye£irs. 

His principal commandments corresponded to those 
Ci Jainism, against killing, stealing, adultery, intoxica¬ 
tion, and lying. Deliverance came from the renunciation 
©f children, wife, goods, life and self, and the practice of 
celebacy, mendicancy, and strict discipline. According 
to one writer, “ Buddhism was a revolt of the religion of 
humanity against the ritualism ai.d asceticism, the 
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lifeless superstition and arrogant pretensions of tfaa- 
Brahmanical priesthood.” 

That is a thoughtless and blind dictum. Buddha’s 
revolt was a revolt against the miseries of life, and not 
against Brahmanism. He was a young prince of acute 
sensibility, and liad no knowledge of Brahmanism. Had 
he known it, he would have found the solution therein. 
But he retired to the forest, and on attaining mental 
equilibrium he drew conclusions which combined the 
moral code of Jainism and the asceticism of Brahmanism. 
And after all, the moral code of Hinduism is the same 
as that of Mohammadanism or of Christianity. If 
Buddha had been a Brahmin apostate who had founded a 
new religion, one could have described it as a revolt. 
But there is nothing in his biography to show that ho 
had studied Brahmanism and been revolted by it. Hie 
asceticism was no different from Brahuiin asceticism. 
Therefore to talk of “ arrogant pretensions, of Brahmani- 
cal priesthood ” is an arrogant misconception. 

In the 8th century the great Advaitic Philosophffli?',* 
Sankara, established a Mutt at Sringeri, which became 4 
strong seat of Brahmanic propaganda in this territory. 
Bom in 737 a.d. in Malabar, Sankaracharya before 
long became a scholar, thinker, and expounder of un> 
paralleled magnificence. His philosophical compositions 
and devotional hymns, and his prqpaga.ndist achieve¬ 
ments through the length and breadth of India within a 
brief span of 32 years make him one of the greatest per¬ 
sonages of the world for all time. Basing his teachings 
on the Vedas and Upanishads, he maintained that tba 
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Supreme Being was the only entity, that the work-a-day 
world around us is a mirage arising from our ignorance, 
and that i)y faith, purity, afid devotion we should seek 
Divine grace, which should give us illumination leading 
to release from the bondage of life and to eternal bliss. 

This is mther too intellectual and idealistic for the 
grasp of the common man, but Sankara’s powerful 
advocacy carried all before it, and secured adherents all 
over the country. It was a successor of Sankaracharya 
in the Sringeri Mutt, Madluuacliarya, who helped the 
birth of the Vijayaiiagar Kingdom in the 14th Century. 

Early in the 12th Centurj' another great teacher, 
Ramanujacharya, came to Mysore to escape from the 
oppression of the Saivito King at Kaiu hi, and propagat¬ 
ed Vaishnavism in the State. Ho was born in 1017 in 
Sriperumbudur near Madras and studied under Yadava- 
prakasa, a Saivite teacher. But before long ho felt 
that the Advaitio explanation of the universe was not in 
accordance wdth the true meaning of the Vedic texts. He 
felt that the material world was too much of a fact to be 
dismissed as a mirs^e, that God could not be dubbed an 
abstract, shaireless, nebulous entity, but w'as the embodi¬ 
ment of all that was great, noble, powerful, and glorious. 

His eminent scholarship and brilliant plea for Sfi- 
vaishnavism made Kanchi too hot for him, and he had to 
escape to the Mysore territory. 

Eeac-hing Tondanur, the Capital of the Ho 5 ’sala 
King, Bittideva, who W'as a Jain, accident brought him 
the devotion of the King, who became his disciple under 
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the name of “ Vishmivardhana.” During his stay in the 
State Bamanuja regenerated the temples of Belur and 
Melkote, established a Mutt at Melkote, and created 
history by granting permission to, Panchtimas to enter the 
temples on eertjiin occasions. He was also instrumeutal 
in renovating the temples of Srirangam, Kanchi, apd., 
Tirupati. Ho lived for 120 years, and at his deiith.his 
following consisted of 700 yatis, 7 i Mutts or Bishoprics, 
12,000 monks, 300 nuns, many Kings, and multitudes 
of others.” 

His teachings arc, “ There is but one God. Ho is. 
All-morciful, and thorcfore our way. He is All-knowing 
and Almighty and tliereforo our God. 'I'he soul’s end. 
and aim is eternal service at His holy feet. By love of 
God emancipation is to be won.” 

Another religious personage who attained dominance 
not long after llamanuja was Basavaradhya, born an 
Aradhya Bratuin or priest of ancient Veerasaivisrn, but 
evidently a protostant secessionist from the orthodo.'C- 
form of the faith. Ho came to Kalyan, capital of the; 
Kalachuri King Bijjala, became his Minister and Gene¬ 
ral, and virtually became a Dictator. The effort of 
Bijjala to suppress him failed, and Bijjala himself met 
an untimely end at the hands of Basava’s men. His son 
and successor sought revenge against Basava who escaped 
to Malabar and ended bis life there. His followers form 
one of the largest religious groups in the State. 

The language of the bulk of the people is Kiumada. 
Its w’ritton characters belong to about 250 n.c. With 
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regard to their literi\ture, actiordiug to a writer, “ during 
the first luillenniniii of its course, it is an luuningled 
stream of Jaina thoiight. In the 12fch Century this is 
joined hy the stream of Vcorasbaivisin, flowing side by 
side, and without mingling. In the beginning of the IGth 
century the two are joined by a Vaishnava affluent. The 
first extant Kannada work is of the 9tli century, when 
a poet of the court of Ilashtrakuta King Kripatunga wrote 
“ Kavirajamarga,” a book on poc'tics. (>b\iously then 
literature had become an cstablisliod fact before a writer 
could think of laying down its j'ulos, though the works 
themselves liave not come down to us. In the 10th 
century Pampa wrote Adipurana and Pampahharatat 
Ponna wrote Shai>tipiirniia, end Panna Ajiiapurana. 
Chamundaraya, Ceneral of a (langa King, and inspirer 
of the statue of Couiathcswara, was also the author of a 
Jain Purana. Nagavarma wrote Chandomhudhi on prosody 
and Kadamhnri. To the 12th century belong Nayasona, 
author of an ethical work Dharmawrita, Nagavarma II 
author of “Kavyavalokana” a.ud “Bliashabhoosliana,” and 
Durgasimha author of “Panchatantra,” all works based on 
Sanskrit originals, liaghavanka author of PLirii'cliand*a 
jBfuvyu, Bhima-Kavi of Basavipureva, Janna of Anan- 
t1tanat}iop7irana^ AndayVea of Knlhigara-lara, Kesi- 
raja of Snbda7naiiidarpana, Itudrabhatta of Jagannatha- 
vijayat Naranappa of Jaiminihliurata arc some of tbo 
other writers of outstanding interest during those 
centuries. 

Among tlm Arts, the monuments of sculpture, engra¬ 
ving, and architecture in Mysore have not boon surpassed 
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by those of any other parts in India. They are master¬ 
pieces of design and execution which have continued to- 
extort admiration during the centuries. The oldest 
architecture is from the 3rd century B.C. being Buddhis¬ 
tic remains. The outstanding Jain statue of Goraathe- 
swara has already been described. Of the two Halebid 
gems the temple of Hoysaleswara came into being in the 
latter part of the 11th century, and that of Kedaresw^ra 
during the reign of Veeraballala about the year 1219. 
The temple of Kesavaswamy at Belur was built under 
Vishnuvardliana after his conversion about 1171. The 
temple at Sornanathapur w^as built by Somanatlia, 
General of the Iloysala King Narasimlia III, 

These temples are acknowledged to be the finest 
gems of Clmluk 5 ’'an architecture, executed by e man of 
undying name, Jakanacliari., and his no less distinguished 
son Dankanachari, who worked under the generous 
patronage of the Hoysala Kings. 

“ The pillars of the Nandi j)avilion in the Halebid 
temple,” describes an admiring European writer, “which 
look as if they had been turned in a lathe, are so i^lished 
as to exhibit what the natives call a double reflection— 
in other words to reflect light from each other. The car¬ 
vings have a minute elaboration of detail which may be 
considered as one of the most marvellous exhibitions of 
huujan labour to be found even in the patient east. The 
artistic combination of horizontal with vertical lines, and 
the play of outline and of light and shade far surpass 
anything in Gothic art. The effects are just what 
inediiCTOl architects of Europe were often aiming at, but 
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which they never attained so perfectly as was done at 
Halebid.” 

"We cannot pass from this phase of the history of 
Mysore without drawing attention to the following 
tribute to the poetry of architecture cxeuiplilied in these 
temples: 

“ If it were ix)ssible to illustrate the Halebid Temple 
to such an extent as to render its peculiarities familiar, 
there would be few things more interesting or more in¬ 
structive than to institute a comparison between it and 
the Parthenon at Athens. Not that the two buildings 
are at all like one another; on the contrary they form 
the two opiK)site poles, the alpha and omega of archi¬ 
tectural design ; but they arc tJie best examples of their 
class, and between those two extremes lies the whole 
range of the art. The Parthenon is the best example wo 
know of pure refined intellectual power applied to the 
production of an architectural design. Every part and 
every effect is calculated with mathematical exactness, 
and executed ■with a njechanical precision that 7ievor was 
equalled. All the curves are hyperbolas, parabolas or 
other developments of the highest mathematical forms,— 
every optical defect is foreseen and provided for, and 
every part has a relation to every other part in so re¬ 
condite a proportion that wc feel inclined to call it fanci¬ 
ful, because we can hardly rise to its appreciation. The 
sculpture is exquisitely designed to aid the perfection of 
the masonry,—severe and godlike, but with no con¬ 
descension to the lower feelings of humanity. 
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“ The Halebid teixi^le is the opposite of tall this. It 
is i'ogular, but with a studied variety of outline in plan, 
and even greater variety in debiil. All the pillars of the 
Parthenon are identical, while no two facets of the Indian 
temple are the same ; every oonAolution of every scroll is 
different. No two canopies in the whole building are 
alike, and every part exhibits a, joyous exubenmce of 
fanciy scorning every iiiechani(sil Kistraint. All that is 
wild in human faitli or warm in huma]i feeling is found 
portrayed on tlie.se \'/alls. Tlic amount of labour which 
each I'jicet of the porch of tlie teniplc at ]3clur displays is 
such as never was bestowed on aaiy suiface of equal ex¬ 
tent in any building in the world.” 





Delicate Carvings in the Halebid Temple. 














The Belur Temple, A work of art, 


















The Mysore Throne or Simhasana 
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ADVENT OF THE YADAVAS 

The picture of the country as conveyed in the 
preceding pages in those semi-olden times must cause 
surprise to men of little historical insight who are apt to 
look upon that period as the “ Dark ages”, and on the 
people of those times as uncivilized, untraAclled and 
primitive. But in fact the country was not as dense and 
impassable a forest as one would imagine, and the men 
w'ore possessed of remarkable powers of endurance. 
Distance did not count, and travel was astonishingly free. 
Sages, prophets, warriors wandered about from one end 
of the coimtry to the other, and left their footprints on 
sands of time. 

Two such young men, in the year 1395), scaons of 
the Yadava Dynasty at Muttra, left their home and 
wandered south in search of fortune and adventure. 
They are Yaduraya and Krishnaraya, sons of Bajadeva. 
Perhaps they were dispossessed of their capital and luid 
to seek their fortune elsewhere. They passed through 
the Yijaj’^aiiagar territory, and visiting the sacred shrines 
of Yadavagiri or Melkote, crossed the Cauvory and paid 
respects to the Deities in the outskirts of the then modest 
township of Mysore. 

It was a tragic moment in the history of the local 
royal house. Cbamaraja, the Chieftain, had died lea^ing 
his wife and daughter unprotected. The man in jKiwer was 
one Mara Nayaka, who was maltreating the family of the 
late Buler. News reached the latter, of the advent of the 
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two promising strangers, and the Lingayet priest of tho 
family and two other trusted persons^ Thinnnarasaiya- 
and Naranaiya, were commissioned to get into touch 
with them and seek their aid in the matter of quelling 
Mara Nayaka. 

The brothers heartily entered into the proposal, and 
with a select band of followers the usurper was faced, 
defeiited, and killed. Yaduraya thus won the hand of tho 
heiress, and liaving married her, was made Kuler of her 
father's territory. 

'J’his was in 1309, Yaduraya ruled that nucleus of 
the present Sfeito for twenty-four years. Out of gratitude 
to the Deity of Melkote whose blessings had brought 
him a Kingdom, he built a fortress on the hill with four 
gates, and named it “ Melukote He paid also grateful 
devotion to Sri Chamundeswari, and at the end of his 
reign was suceeded by the elder of his two sons, Hiriya 
Bettada Chamaraja Wodayar. 

It is stated that he took the suffix “ Wodayar ” in 
honomr of the lingayet priest who had helped him against 
Maranayaka. But we might recall that since 1350 the 
Vijayanagar Kings were styled as “ Odeyars,” tho 
second of tliat line being “ Bukkaraya Odeyar ” and the 
third “ Hariyappa Odeyar Having passed by way of 
Vijayanagar when coming to Mysore, Yaduraya obviously 
knew this, and copied that style of designation when he 
also became ruler. 

Chamaraja Wodayar succeeded his father in 1423, 
when he was just fifteen, and ruled tho country for 
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thirty-six years. He was succeeded by his son Thiinma- 
raja Wodayar who ruled from 1459 to 1478. Chamaraja 
Wodayar II and Chamaraja Wodayar III followed him 
from 1478 to 1513, and 1513 to 1553 respectively. The 
latter built a tank behind the temple on the Chamundi 
hills near Mysore. 

His son ThimmarajiX Wodaj^ar succeeding him in 
1553, distinguished himself among the rival chieftains 
of the neighbouring country, and assumed the title of 
Birudentembara Ganda” or “ Master of Title-holders”. 

His youngest brotluT, Chauiiiraja Wodayar the 
Bald, succeeded him in 1572. It is stated that when ho 
was on a visit to the Chamundoswari Temple, a lightning 
*truck the immediate vicinity, but he escaped with only 
the loss of his hair which got singed ! Hence his desig¬ 
nation as “ the Bald ", His older son, Bettada Chamaraja 
Wodayar ruled for less than two years. He retired from 
rulership in 1578, and his younger brother, Baja Woda¬ 
yar, was anointed Ruler in 1578. 

As wo hav^e to accord the honour of having founded 
the Yadava Dynasty in Mysore to Yaduraya, so to Raja 
Wodayar has to be accorded the honour of enlarging 
what was a modest Chieftainship into the rank of a 
Kingdom, and of securing for its Ruler a proud and 
liistoric throne. 

Beginning his reign in the year 1578, Raja Woda¬ 
yar had a long career of forty years of unbroken 
successes till his death in the year 1017. He seems to 
have been gifted both with military talent and politicivl 
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acumen, and rose thereby from the headship of 33 
villages and the command of 300 soldiers to. the position 
of one who was able to face the massed array of naarly a 
lakh of foot, seven to twelve thousand horses, and one 
hundred elephants. Despite the presence of a Viceroy of 
the Vijayanagar Kingdom at Seringapam, he w'ent on 
subduing one neighbouring Chieftain after another, till 
in 1010 he ousted the Vijayanagar Viceroy himself from 
Seringapatarn, transferred his capital to it and ascended 
the throne there. 

That was on tlic ‘21st of March 1010. From then 
the Capital of the Dynasty was shifted from Mysore to 
Seringapatam. As tlie Kingdom extended, the military 
force increased owing to constant warfare and the 
(‘olleotion of revenue and protection of life and property 
of the increasing population required increased attention, 
and llajji Wodayar fovmd it necessary to appoint a 
Dalvoy or militixry head, who was also Sarvadhikari or 
Chief Administrator. Bettada Arasu, a nephew of his, 
was appointed to the combined offices. Every village in 
the State was provided with officials for supervision, pro¬ 
tection and collection of revenue. 

Fine warrior and remarkable administrator that ho 
Avas, he was also a man of piety, devotion, and literary 
culture. He improved the temples at Seringapatam, 
Mysore and Melkote, and made gifts of land for their 
maintenance. 

There is a story that an envious cousin of his, Karu- 
galli Veerarajiah, bribed the priest of Lakshmiiamana- 
swamy Temple at Mysore to poison Baja Wodayar when 
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he came to offer his daily worship and receive holy water. 
The poison was put into the holy w^^ter, and when Eaja 
Wodayar came and had offered worship, a spoonful of it 
was put into Raja Wodayar’s palm. Before imbibing it 
Raja Wodayar noticed the nervousness of the priest, and 
.asked him the (ause. He confessed the guilt. Such was 
Raja Woda 5 ’ar’s devotion that he asked the priest whether 
he had given it as lioly water or poisoned water. When 
lie said that he gave it as holy water, Raja Wodayar put 
it into his mouth and was unscathed, the poison having 
stuck in hi.s palm as sediment. 

On another occasion a blind devotee w ho had attain''d 
sight of one eye by the grace of God Srinivasa of Tiru- 
pati, came to Raja Wodayar and related that he had been 
promised the sight of liis other eye through him. The 
next day l^aja Wodayar took him to the Lakshmi- 
ramanasw'amy Temple near the Mysore Palace and bade 
him make his obcisan(;e to the God. He w as able to see 
with both eyes, to the amazement of all! Rayi Wodayar 
became a devotee of the God Srinivasa of Tirupathi, as of 
the Divinities at Melkoto, Soringapa,tam, Mysore, and 
Nanjangud, and made valuable offerings. 

He also inaugurated in 1610 the oelebiation of the 
Navarathri festival on a religious basis and on a specta¬ 
cular scale, which greatly helped to add to tlie lustre and 
increase the glamour of royalty. 

The growth of the Kingdom during Eaja Wodayar’s 
reign is remarkable. In 1584 he won x\kl<ihebbal, in 
1586 Eangasamudra, in 1695Naranalli, in JOiX.) Arakere, 
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in 1606 Sosalo and Bannur, in 1608 Ksinnambady^ 
Grama, Yelandur, iind Satyagala, in 1609 Narasipur, in 
1610 Siriyur, Seringapatam, and Karagalli, in 1612 
Saragur, in 1614 Torakanambi and Unnnafctur, in 1615- 
Hura, Haradanalialli, Talakad, Hullahalli, Kalasa,, 
Heggadadevankote, Malaluvadi, Bilikere and Mugur, in 
1616 Eamasamndra, and in 1617 Mavattur. 

In all these conquered territories llaja Wodayar 
appointed officials to protect the life and property of tha 
inhabitants, for preventing invasions, for the collection 
of taxes, keeping of accounts, and transmission of re¬ 
venue. 

The Kannada poetic works of this reign deserve 
notice; “Sreeranga Mahatinya” or “Greatness of Seringa¬ 
patam ”, by Singariyengar, teacJicr of Kaja Wr)dayar’8 
brother, and “ Karnavrithinta Kathe ”, possibly by Thiru- 
maliengar, a Minister of Raja Wodayar, 

We cannot overlook a historic episode connected 
with this reign. After the acquisition of Seringapatam by 
Raja W’’odayar from Viceroy Sreerangarayalu, and the 
latter’s departure to Malangi near Talkad, the priest of 
Ranganathasw'am}' Temple at Seringapatam reported 
that jewels used to be sent weekly on Fridays from the 
Viceregal Palace for the adornment of the Goddess, and 
requested that the practice be continued. It waa 
found on enquiry that Alamelamma, wife of the 
Viceroy, had taken them away wnth her to Malangi, 
Raja Wodayar sent messengers to recover the jewels from 
ihe lady. Possibly the messenger used foi*ce, but the 
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upshot of it was that AJamelaimna grew desparate, and 
tying the jewels to her waist pronounced a curse that the 
Mysore Kings thenceforward be denied heirs, and flung 
lierself into tlae bottomless pool of Malangi. 

Eaja Wodayar was distressed by the news, and in 
order to propitiate the spirit of the lady and soften the 
virulence of the curse, got a golden image of Alamer 
lamina made and ordained that it be devoutly worshipped 
as part of the Mahanavami day functions during Nava- 
rathri. 'J'ho practice has ct^ntinucd during these three 
and half centuries. Ibija Wodayar died in 1G17 leaving 
An infant son and grandson. 

He was an outstanding figure in the royal dynasty 
of Mysore. By his military prowess lie increased the 
extent of his territory markedly. He inaugurated an 
administrative machinery so as to bring the Govern- 
raent into touch with all the people. He sought to raise 
Kingship from merely an oflice of fear, into one specta- 
■cular and imposing, so as to rouse esteem and love in the 
public. He served as a model of piety and devotion to 
God which his subjects should emulate, and presented 
an example of a Kuler, efficient, virtuous, honourable* 
and fine. 

Chamaraja Wodayar I, grandson of Itaja Wodayar^ 
who succeeded him in lfil7, worthily maintained 
the high standard of expansionist rulership set by his 
grand-father. At the time of succession he was only 
fourteen, and consequently the political affairs rested 
in the hands of Dalvoy Bcttadarasu. The Mysore Kuler 
xecognised the suzerainty of the Vijayanagar sovereign. 
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but that empire was weakening. Mysore w’as bordered 
in the north by the Kingdom of Jagadevaraya of Chenna- 
patna, and the Kingdom of Madura in the south, and 
by minor chieftains in other directions. Throughout 
the reign there were a series of military campaigns 
against one or another of these, resulting each time in 
fresh acquisition of territory, or further offers of tribute. 
The Dalvoys who rendered this achievement possible 
were Betfcxdarasu, Tiinganna, Basavalinganua and 
Vikramaraya in succession. 

When the young Ruler attained majority, conflict 
arose between him and the Dalvoy Betfeidarasu who 
had been all in all during the minority. Afraid that 
his power would be eclipsed, a brother and nephew of 
the Dalvoy conspired to murder the King. Getting to 
know of it, Chamaraja Wodayar punished the two 
culprits as traitors, and in order that the Dalvoy might 
not hatch further plots, his eyes were put out and ho 
w'as dismissed. 

Chamaraja Wodayar ruled for twenty years, till 
1637. The Kingdom had been extended during the 
period, on the north up to Chennapatna and Naga- 
mangala, in the east and south-east up to Malvalli and 
Danayalvankote, and in the w'est and northwest up to 
Periyapatna and Chennarayapatna. The internal admi¬ 
nistration of the extended territories was entrusted to 
Karyakartas or agents of the Euler, wlxat may bo called 
the Commissioners of modern times. Basavalinganua 
was Commissioner at Talkad, and Eajaiah was Commis¬ 
sioner . of Yedatore region.. The army became the first. 
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or the second estate of the Kingdom, and permanent 
arrangements were made to secure an annual supply of 
elephants in order to form the back-bone of that army. 
In 1635 an armoury was established both for storing the 
captured armoury of enemies and for manufacturing new 
W’eapons of increased potency. 

The King gave protection to all the throe prevailing 
faiths, Saiva, Vaishna\'a and Jain, and liimself paid 
devotion to SaiA^ite and Vaishnavito Deities. Visiting 
Sravanbolgola, the Jain centre, in 1031 after the con¬ 
quest of Nagamangala and Bellur, he was told that the 
arch-priest of the place, Charukeorti Paudita Yogeendra,. 
had to migrate owing to the repression of Jainism under 
Jagadevaraya. He immediately ordered that the priest 
be invited to return, gave him a fitting reception at 
Seringapataui, and afforded him all facilities to pursue 
his religion at Sravanbelgola. Ho even granted funds to 
discliarge the debts which had grown up during the pre¬ 
vious years. 

Chamaraja Wodayar restored the cljannols of the 
river Cauvery near Seringapatam, and constructed a 
bridge across the river. He also built a beautiful 
bathing ghat to the sacred tank, Kalyani, at Molkote for 
the convenience of pilgrims. He was an athlete, horse¬ 
man, musician on the lute, and lover of literature. 
Periodical religious discussions were held in the court 
under his - presence. He is reputed to have afforded 
shelter in his court to learned men from various quarters, 
and reared up the tree of learning by munificent patro¬ 
nage. Two of his literary proteges, Kamachandra 
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and Padmanua Pandita wrote the Atioa Sastra and 
“ Hayasara-Samuchchaya ”, on the science of horses in 
Kannada. Two other Kannada works are ascribed to 
Ghamaraja Wodayar himself, JBrahmottarakkandaf 
dealing with the philosophy and rituals of Saivism, and 
Chamdfajokiivilasa, a prose version of the Eamayana 
in Kannada. 

Though the reign lasted only two decades, though 
the King was only a youth rising into manhood, possibly 
due to the blood in his veins, possibly to the educational 
training imparted to him in preparation for Kingship, 
Ghamaraja Wodayar proved both a worthy and brilliant 
descendant of the Yadava Dynasty. Ho maintained the 
integrity of the then existing Kingdom and extended its 
prestige by his achievements, so much so that while the 
status and authority of the Vijayanagar Empire waned, 
the status and authority of the Mysore Kingdom rose. 

Ghamaraja Wodayar I died in 1G37. He was 
succeeded by Eaja Wodayar’s son, Kaja Wodayar II. 
He was twenty-five years old at his accession in 1637. 
The Dalvoy, or General at the time, was Vikramaraya. 
Either the latter was over-ambitious, or the King and 
he did not get on well. In October 1638 Kaja Woda¬ 
yar II fell ill, and on the 8th of that month passed 
away. The death was ascribed to poison administered 
by the physician at the instigation of the General. 

Raaadkeera Kastheerava Narasaraja Wodayar 

His successor was Banadheera Kantheerava Narasa- 
xaja Wodayar, who has left a name comparable to the 
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gallant and valorous Eichard Cccur de lion in English 
history. He was the second son of Bettada Chamarajiv 
Wodayar, brother of Kaja Wodayar I. He succeeded 
to the throne as the next of kin since Eija Wodayar II 
died without issue. His boyhood training was imder 
his father at Terakanainbi, and with his maternal uncle’s 
sons at Hura. His sword play and his physical prowess 
have become legendary. Two instances have come to 
bo rec^orded in historical annals. 

He heard from a pilgrim returning from Eames- 
waranr that there was a court wrestler at Trichinopoly, 
whoso conceit was so inordinate that ho got his loin 
cloth tied across the entrance of the fort, so that all 
persons had to pass underneath giving tacit acknowledg¬ 
ment to his eminence. Only Brahmins were allowed 
to pass by a side gate. Indignant at such arrogance 
the scion of the Eoyal House went to Trichinopoly as a 
lay traveller, tore aside the loin cloth, and entering 
tlie city challenged the wrestler to combat. The 
contest took place in the presence of the King of Trichj 
After a few rounds of lightning combat Narasaraja 
Wodayar stood still in repose, the opponent also stand¬ 
ing inert. Then when the audience began to wonder, 
be touched the head of the wrestler lightly, and the 
bead fell down; with magical deftness he had cut the 
neck with his sword, and it toppled down to the ground I 

On the way back from the nn-professioual engage¬ 
ment this deft swordsman gave further evidence of his 
magnificent skill ly cutting a soap-stOne pillar in two 
by his little sword. We think compliment is due to 
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the maker of such a sword, and to the Royal owner 
who could wield it with such dexterity ! 

Sometime after he had succeeded to the throne, 
the chief of Trichy hired 25 assassins and sent them 
to kill him. They came to Seringapatam and 8neake4 
into the royal apartments in the night .and hid them¬ 
selves behind the pillars. Resting after supper, 
Kantheerava Narasaraja Wodayar got suspicious and 
drew his famous sword, ‘‘ Vijayanarasiniha.” The 
assassins swarmed on him in a body. He cut some 
of them with his sword, and made the others half-dead 
by the strength of his arms and feet. Then attendants 
came and drew from them the confession that they liad 
been hired by the Chief of Trichy. 

The period of Kantheerava Narasaraja Wodayar’s 
reign was even more turbulent than was normal in those 
days. Southern India was a slow-boiling cauldron. 
The Vijayanagar Kingship had become the sick-man oi 
India as Turkey had come to be known as the “ sick 
man of Europe ” in the 19th century. The Sultanates 
of Bijapur and Golkonda hemmed it on cither side, and 
were seeking to teat it like wolves surrounding a. dying 
lion. Incidentally they were trying to tear each other 
also. The Moghul Empire was trying to extend its sway 
down south, and was forcing to subjection both Muslim 
and Hindu rulers alike. The Naik of Madura was also 
stretching his jtrms for geographical morsels. Shivappa 
Naik of Ikkeri, Chenniah of Nagamangala, Nanjunda 
Mudaliar of Periyapatna, and other smaller barons who 
studded the country, were all persons to be coped with 
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in a large or small way. And Mysore’s new Kuler was 
•one who loved battle and revelled in victory. 

It was nevertheless a hard time for the Buler. 
There was always a war on, a war of defence, or of 
-oftence. The army was always on the march, cither to 
meet an invading enemy half-way or to punish a schem¬ 
ing and tresicherons neighbour. The Ruler had to be 
always alert, always find meons to outwit the enemy, 
and always be prepared for the worst. Rut the luck of 
Kantheerava Narasanaja Wodayar held throughout, and 
at the close of his reign he was able to present a com¬ 
petent administration, a well organised army, and a con¬ 
siderably extended territory. Its northern boundary had 
been extended to Channapatna and Turuvekere. In the 
east it ran alongside the Bijapur Kingdom. In the south 
it reached up to Satyamangalam, and in the west it had 
been extended up to Coorg. 

Kantheerava Narasaraja Wodayar was a clever tacti¬ 
cian, and Ruler of vision, besides being an able warrior. 
The Dalvoys with the army under command, and W'ith a 
guiding hand in the Civil administration also, were prac¬ 
tically Vice-Kings, and if left too long in their office 
were apt to prove a danger to the Ruler himself. There¬ 
fore he never kept anyone of them too long. During his 
rather brief tenure of tw’onty years there were ten 
Dalvoys. 

As a Ruler he studied the system of administration 
introduced by Raja Wodayar, and made proper appoint¬ 
ments for collection of revenue, k^ping of accounts, and 
protection of life and property. Hearing a rumour that his 
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predecessor, Immadi Kaja Wodayar had been murdered 
by Dalvoy Vikiimaraya, he made enquiries, and remov¬ 
ing him from oflSce punished him and his tools. One 
Thimmappa Naika was appointed in his place. In the 
newly conquered territories he introduced suitable land- 
revenue and taxation systems, and squeezed out persons 
who were rich nd mischievous. 

He was a deeply religious devotee, and built, ex¬ 
tended and endowed Vaishnavite and Saivite temples at- 
Seiingapatam, Mysore, Melkote, Nanjangud, and other 
centres. Ho was a liberiil patron of arts, and encouraged 
Sanskrit and Kanarese men of letters. Notable among 
the w'orks of the reign are “ Behara Ganita ” by Bhaskara,, 
a mathematical work de:iling with compound interest,, 
square measure, chain measure and mint mathematics,. 
“ Markandeya Eamayanii ” by Thimmarasa, and “ Kan- 
theerava Narasaraja Vijayam ” by Govinda Vaidya, a 
metrical biography of the gallant prince. 

An inscription of the period sums up the reign with the 
words “ While he ruled, the Lord God sent good rains; 
the earth brought forth full fruit, all points of the compass- 
were unclouded, the resjjective orders were diligent in 
their several rites; all people were free from disease, the- 
country was tree from trouble, the women were devoted 
to their husbands, and all the w'orld was prosperous.” 

Kantheerava Narasaraja Wodayar had ten wives, by 
whom there was only one son who died when five yeara 
old. He passed away in his forty-fifth year on the last day 
of July 1659, and his queens performed mti on hia 
iuneral pyre. 
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Devaraja Wodayar 

As his only son had predeceased him, his cousin, Raja 
Wodayar’s step-brother’s son, Devaraja Wodayar, was 
installed on the throne. He was 32 years old at accession. 
According to the order of those times, the death of a 
strong Ruler was a signal for recourse to arms to neigh¬ 
bouring princes. Sriranga Raja, the last of the exiled 
Vijayanagar Kings had been invested with the rulership 
of the western areas of Mysore by Ikkori Shivappa Naika 
•of Bidnur. They invaded Mysore with a large force, 
and besieged the capital. Devaraja Wodayar, however, 
was able to repel the invasion, and even overran their 
own territories. The Naiks of Madura next tried their 
hands against Mysore from the south. There also the 
Mysore Ruler was able to hold his own against the 
enemy, and driving them back wrested Erode and Dhara- 
puram from them. In order to show his contempt for 
his defeated enemies, ho got made, out of the booty of 
jewels recovered from them, two jewelled sandals, which 
he wore on special occasions. The rest of the booty was 
distributed as presents to the army, and for such good 
work as the extension of temples, construction of tanks 
and other works of charity. He also constructed a thou¬ 
sand stone steps to the Cliamundeswari hills at Mysore, 
And half way up the hill the giant granite bull rampant, 
which has attracted onlookers for nearly three centuries. 

For the convenience of his subjects travelling through¬ 
out his territories he inaugurated the construction, for 
overy ten miles on all the main roads, a choultry, a stono 
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shelter, a grove and a pond, and also large shade-trees on 
either side throughout the length. 

Like his predecessors he was an ardent devotee, and 
engaged in religious activities and performed charities 
constantly, and encouraged the various classes of his 
subjects to pursue their avocations with honesty and 
virtue. He died after a brief reign of thirteen and half 
years, in 1673. 

The reign of l)e\'arii.ja Wodayar saw tlie beginnings 
of European contact with Mysore. In the mouth of 
June 1671 Placoni, the J'’reiich agent, went from Telli- 
chery to settle a trade treaty at Seringapatam, the Capital 
of Mysore. Dailen, a Pliysician accompanied him as far 
as the hills, but was deterred there by the excessive 
violence of the torrents, and came back. Flacom persist¬ 
ed, and returned from Seringapatam in November, says 
Orme, the historian. 

If Kantheerava Narasaraja Wodayar evolved the in¬ 
dependence of the Kingdom of Mysore in the critical 
conditions prevailing in his time, while remaining loyal 
to the Vijayanagar Empire, Devaraja Wodayar went a 
step further and claimed the status of the Empire itself 
for Mysore as its politic al heir. He died adored by his 
subjects for his benevoloncje and solicitude for their 
welfare. 

Chikkaderaraja Wodayar 

Chikkadevaraja W’^oda5'ar, nephew of Devaraja Woda¬ 
yar succeeded him. His name has remained embalmed 
in people’s memory as a most meritorious Euler of the- 
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ijiha, Ebuis XIV of France, Augustus of ilonie, Aikliar of 
Delhi, and Krishnadevaiiiya of Vijayanagar. fie was 
^nteraporfyy with Aurangseb and Shivaji. 

Born,ill 1G45, he ascended the throne in 1673, in his 
twenty-eighth year. It speaks to the condition of the 
times that within five days of accession he had to lead 
liis army to face an invasion by Chokkanatha Naik of 
Madura. lie achieved complete victory over him, and 
over minor Bulers of Satyamangalam and Dharapuram, 
and exacting tributes, returned to the capital. Next 
followed a war with Ikkeri on the north-west, which was 
not successful. Contests with Bijapur followed, resulting 
in some victories, and then in 1677 there vas the iniasion 
of that Mahratta whirlwind, Shivaji. Chikkadeiaraja 
Wodayar withstood him, .and repulsed him from his 
territories. 

He himself then led his forces south, and according 
to a Jesuit chronicler, entered the dominion of the Naik 
of Madura w'ithout striking a blow, and took possession 
of the only tw'o fortresses which Madura had preserved 
in the north. 

Further conquests of Magadi, Maddagiri and Korata- 
gere and other areas in the north followed. In 1682 
there was a second invasion of Mysore by the Mahratta 
Buler, Sambaji, through his Generals, Dadaji, Jathaji, 
aind Nimbaji, They were put to utter rout amidst great 
Ibss in their ranks. Much booty was gathered, and the 
^ree Generals were slain. 
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In 1686 Chikkadevaraja Wodayar had become not 
only firm in his position as the sovereign of Mysore, bnt 
also as an imperial authority in the South. 

A Mogul invasion of Tumkur in 1687 was foiled, 
and their attempt against Bangalore, which had been 
sold by Ekoji to Mysore, was defeated, and Bangalore 
became part of Mysore domains. 

By 1699 Chikkadevaraja Wodayar was aflfluent 
enough to send an embassy of friendship to Emperor 
Aurangzeb, which was received with courtesy, and we 
are told that Aurang?eb conferred on him the title of 
** Baja Jagadev,” and presented a seal engraved in Persian 
with the words “ Baja Chikkadevaraja Muhammed 
Shayi,” and several insignias of royalty including a 
Novpat band, which has continued to play on the Palace 
front at set times of the day during these two and a half 
centuries. 

Chikkadevaraja Wodayar’s domestic policy was no 
less spectacular than his foreign. Soon after accession 
he appointed a Council of Ministers, with Yisalaksha 
Pandit, Tirumaliengar, Shadakshariah, Chikkupadhyaya, 
and Linganniah. Visalakslia Pandit was the head of 
the Cabinet from 1673 till his murder in 1686. Tirumar- 
liengar succeeded him and was Premier till the end of 
the reign in 1704. 

Early in the reign a postal system was established 
throughout the territory. It not only conveyed com¬ 
munications between the public, but also kept Gk>vem- 
ment informed of the activities of the public in tho 
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moffusil. As the army was increased by 12,000 horse 
and 1,00,000 foot-soldiers, and Civil Administration 
throughout the country had to be established on a sound 
basis. Government income had to be expanded and 
stabilised. Land tax and other taxes were codified, and 
no one was allowed to grow enviably rich. He antici¬ 
pated the socialism of to-day by clipping off the riches of 
the rich. These measures did arouse some disaffection 
in the country, w-hich was suppressed with a strong hand. 
Disaffection died down, no doubt, but Premier Visa- 
laksha Pandit was murdered in the course of it. Tiru- 
maliengar succeeded him, and during his Premiership of 
eighteen years, he being statesman, philosopher and 
poet, the King’s reign attained great lustre, and the 
kingdom much orderly prosperity. 

The Central Administration was divided into eighteen 
departments covering all Government activities, and 
village welfare was cared for by appointment of officials 
for the promotion of industry and agriculture, besides 
those for protection, control and collection of revenues. 
OflScial remuneration was paid half in currency and half 
in food-grains, and it was decreed that no official should 
spend more than his income. Any one who w’as seen to 
be lavish and extravagant had to explain where his extra 
money came from. Thereby both peculation and corrup¬ 
tion in public officials was minimised. The annual 
income of the State being 7,20,000 pagodas, the Finance 
Minister had to deposit 2,000 pago^s in the State trea¬ 
sury by noon every day. The Maharaja would not break 
fikst till that was done, and w'ould be attending to wor- 
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ship,, reoitftl of rfiligious, epic^, and Sfate ,i,By 

careful husbandry ^Ije accumulated nipe croros of pagqd®® 
in the treasury, and was tt^reupon designated by his 
enthusiastic subjects by the traditional title of “ Nava^ 
koti !Narayana ” or “ Nine Crore Narayana.’’ 

Just as he sought systematise the adminstration, 
he regulated trade and commerce among his. subjects .by 
fixing up \Yeights and measures, and introducing what is 
called npw-a-days “ regulated market,” whereby each 
commodity had to be collected, graded out, and sold from 
one particular centre. He established Customs Houses 
for the collection of duties on all articles of commerce. 
On the purchase of Bangalore from the Mahratas in 
1687, he developed its bazaars, extended the fortress, 
and established in it 12,000 weavers, and arranged for 
the export of their output. In Seringapatam itself ho 
expanded the manufacture of military equipment includ¬ 
ing cannon and gunpowder. He constructed two irriga- 
tional works of lasting merit by damming the Cauvery 
near Seringapatam, and taking out two canals on either 
side, named Chikkadevaraja-nala and Devaraja-nala, the| 
lands imder which rank among the most valuable in the 
State to-day. 

H^'^yaa.no. less alive to the religious needs of, ther 
people... Sopn, after he ascended the throne, he construpt- 
ed a temple^of Paravasudeva at Gundlupet, built rows, of 
houses round about it and presented them to the deserv¬ 
ing. jjater, hearing that the Mahrata Prince of .Tanjors 
had,Jaunted that Mysore, pwned only one temple of Trpjie, 
at.Molkote, and no other, while his own Kingdom owned. 
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Kumbakonaiti, Madurdi, Chidambaram, and Rameswaram^ 
he studded the State with several fine temples, that of 
Sveta-Varaha at Mysore, Gopalakrishna at Haradan- 
halli, Varadaraja at Varkod, and numerous others to 
Shiva, Vishnu, Ganapati and Hanuman, and made 
grants for their due maintenance throughout the year, as 
well as for periodical celebrations. 

He was deeply religious himself, and has brought 
out the tenets of Srivaishnava faith in a beautiful 
Kannada composition of combined prose and verse 
called “ Chikkadevaraja Binnapam ” addressed to the 
•God of Melkote. Another pretty composition of his 
is “ Gita-Gopalam ” on the fascinating model of the 
Sanskrit “ Gita-Govinda ” of Jayadeva. It is an expo¬ 
sition of salvation for the masses in accordance with 
the teachings of the Bhagavad-Oeeta, the first part 
dealing with the boyhood of Sri Krishna, and the second 
part dealing with the doctrines of absolute surrender 
to God for attaining salvation. Couched in colloquial 
diction the songs are universal and soul-stirring in their 
appeal. 

' Cbikkadevamja Wodayar’s reign formed an epoch 
in Kannada literature. His Chief Ministers were men 
of letters, and his inspiration and their own talents 
constantly added to the literature of the land for the 
-edification of the masses. He was the first Buler of 
Mysore who took deep interest in encouraging authorship 
as a means tO: popular education, and as a duty of 
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loyalty. A hundred and fifty years later, Mummadf 
Krislinaraja Wodayar followed his illustrious example 
-and gave stimulus to authorship. Sri Krishnaraja 
Wodayar IV also sought to encourage literary production 
in the latter part of his reign, and his enlightened 
successor, Maharaja Jayachamaraja Wodayar, seems 
alre iy to rival Chikkkadevaraja Wodayar in his 
dynamic encouragement to literary enterprise. 

Among the authors who flowered in Chikkadevaraja 
Wodayar’s Court the most notable w'ere Chikkupadhyaya,. 
author of a number of Sangatyas, Knmandaka niti, 
SuJca Saptati, Divyasuri CliarHat and several Mahat- 
myas such as Yadavagiri Mahatmya, VenJiatagiri 
Maliatmyay Sriranga Mahatmya and Bhagavadgita 
Tihu, Sesha Dharma, Satviha hrahmavidyavilasa> and 
Vifhnu Purana ; Timmakavi, also author of several 
Mahatmyas and Ghikkadevendra Yumsavali ; Mallarasa,. 
author of Dasavatara Charita. Tirumalarya, Minister, 
philosopher and author both in Sanskrit and Kannada,, 
the latter works being Chikkadevaraja Vamsavali, 
Chikkadevaraja Vijayam and Apraiima Vira Charite ; 
his talented brother Singararya, author of Miiravinda 
Qovindam, the only extant drama in old Kannada;, 
Shadakshariah, Lingayat, also Minister, and author of 
Bajaeekhara VUatat Saharasankara Vilam, and Vrisha- 
bhendra Vijetya; Chikkanna Pandita, Jain, author of 
Munivamsabhyudaya and Vydyanighantu Bara ; Sanchi- 
ya Honnamma, authoress of Hadihadeya Dharma, and 
Srirangamma, authoress of Padmini Kalyana. ka 
independent author of the time was Lakshmisa, author 
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•of the most popular work of Kannada literature, Jaimmi 
Bharata. 

It speaks to the education, enlightenment and 
talents of Chikkadevaraja Wodayar himself that several 
remarkable works have come down in his own name. 
Chikkadevaraja Binnapam and Gita Gopalam are part. 
of Kannada literature. He has also composed a number 
•of songs in Tripadi and Saptapadi metres. 

Looking back at this remarkable reign with histo¬ 
rical perspective, the many-sided achievements of the 
reign make one conclude that the reign presents as 
good an example of an ideal Hindu monarchy as any in 
the whole range of history. 

Possessed of exceptional personal strength, courage 
and prowess, he was, according to contemporary sources, 
“a handsome personage with featuresjcharacteristic of a 
great man destined to rule as a sovereign, features 
suggesting a budding manhood, charming round f..oe, 
large lotus-like eyes, well-proportioned nose, soft arms, 
round chest, well-built thighs, tender feet, white com- 
plexioned body, pleasing coimtenance and excellent voice. 
He was a trained warrior, a good scholar, notable 
author, a large-hearted and large-minded devotee, and 
exceptionally capable administrator. He would per¬ 
sonally test the weapons, diamonds, horses and elephants 
required for his use.” 

He had ten wives, but only one son who was mute, 
and a daughter. When he was 69 years old, and had. 
reigned for 31 years and 8 months, he died in 1704, 
leaving a name which during two and a half centuries 
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lias been cherished by the people of the State and setveJ' 
as an inspiration to his descendants on the throne.' ■ . 

His son, Prince Kanth^erava Narasaraja Wodayair,. 
was 81 years old then. He was a mnte, but nevertheless 
the Queen Dowager and Premier Tirumaliyengar placed 
him on the throne in 1704, and the reign went bn 
without a hitch. 

Hearing of the succession, Aurangzeb felt the 
moment opportune to invade and plunder Mysore. In 
1706 his Southern Governor brought his massed forces 
to the doors of Seringapatam. They were too huge to be 
opposed, and Mysore purchased peace by offering one 
and a half crores of rupees. In other respects the State 
continued to thrive on the lines so well established by 
Chikkadevaraja Wodayar. According to Wilks, the 
historian, “ The vigour and regularity of the late long 
reign continued for several years to be perceptible in the 
administration ”. According to other records “ in every 
village during his reign there was the distribution of 
good food, and daily festival and worship in temples, 
and on every road there were groves and water-sheds ”. 

He passed away in 1714, and his twelve year old 
son succeeded to the throne as Doddakrishnaraja Woda¬ 
yar. As ulic Maharaja w<'is a minor the administration 
of the State vested in the hands of Dalvoy Devarajiah 
and Sarvadhikari Nanjarajiah. The system introduced 
by Chikkadevaraja Wodayar of a Ministry representative 
of different classes was protective of the King’s interests 
as well the people’s interests. After the death of Tiru- 
maliengar about 1706, the Dalvoy’s power increased, and 
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when his brother was made Sarvadhikari or administra¬ 
tive head, orderly administration gave place to self- 
centred dictatorship. The Dalvoy filled up important 
offices with his own men. He usurped much of the 
King’s authority, and appropriated much of the King’s 
revenues also. 

In 1724, with the support of the Nizam, Nabob 
Sadatulla Khan of Areot and the Nabobs of Sira, 
Cuddappa, Kurnool, and Savanur, Lingappa of Ikkeri, 
and Siddoji Ghorpade of Gooty, invaded Mysore and be¬ 
sieged in a body. Military defence proving inadequate, 
peace was purchased with the oiler of one crorc of rupees. 
Next year Peshwa Baji Rao I came up with his army, 
but his attack was met with heavy firing from the maga¬ 
zines of the fort, and the Mahratiis w'ere forced to 
exclaim that it ^ was not Soring:!,pa tarn, but “ Feriiigi- 
patam,” and raised the siege and went away. Then the 
Mysore arniy in its turn invaded Savandroog and 
Magadi, and went as far as Salem and Ratnagiri. 

After attaining majority Maharaja Doddakrishnaraja 
Wodayar lived according to the tradition of his Dynasty. 
He was pious, just, philanthropic, and a person of taste 
and culture, frequented by the learned, and taking a keen 
interest in music and literature. While he himself 
adhered to the Sreevaishnava faith, he assured protection 
to all other faiths among his subjects. His General, 
Dalvoy Veerarajiah of Kalale also was a centre of men of 
letters, and some wmrks have come down in his owm 
name, for instance, a treatise on medicine styled, “ Sakala 
Vydya Samhita Sararnava 
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Boddakrishnaraja Wodayar uiade numerous gifts to 
the temple at Melkote, Belur, Tirupati and Kalale, and 
to institutions ajid deserving individuals in and outside 
the State. 

However his reign ended in 1732, when he was only 
30 years of age. 

As he left no male heir his widowed queen jwlopted 
a kinsman, Chamaraja Wodayar of Ankanahalli. Ho 
was 28 years old, and it was not long before a clash of 
wills arose ^tween him and the Dalvoy brothers who 
held the throe offices of Dalvoy, Pradhan and Sarvadhi- 
kari. Their rapacity over the people had increased un¬ 
bearably, and any interference on the part of the new 
King was resented and defied, and the Dowager Queen 
was worked upon so as to side with them as against the 
Maharaja. As their plot thickened he felt forced to 
dismiss the Dalvoy and the Sarvadhikari from their posts 
and appoint others, one Gopinathiah being made 
Pradhan, and Kantheeraviah, Chikkiah, Narasappa and 
Shivanappa Councillors. 

Dalvoy Devarajiah had money at command and also 
the sympathy of the queen, and was able to persuade * 
section of the army outside the capital to desert to his 
cause. And in June 1734 on a day on which the army 
of the capital had gone out for practice, he invaded the 
city, broke open the Palace doors, and making the King; 
captive, despatched him and his wife to bo confined a4 
Kabbaldoorg! 

Then the Dowager Queen Devajammanni adopted a 
hoy, and he was installed on tho throne as Iimnadi 
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Krislmarajii Wodayar. During his minority, Dalvoy 
Devarajiah and his cousin Sarv'adhikari Nanjarajiah, and 
later his brother Karachuri Nanjarajiah, controlled the 
administration; and appropriated most of the revenues 
to themselves. 

Siirvadhikari Nanjarajiah who Was Chief Minister 
during the first five years, on the apprmch of death 
tendered his accumulated wealth of 2 lakhs of varahas to 
the King and Queen-mother with his last respects. His 
place was taken by Karachuri Nanjarajiah who held it 
nnbrokenly for twenty years. 

During this period the Moghul Empire was declin¬ 
ing, and its southern Governor, the Nizam, was ass\uning 
sovereignty and trying to strengthen his position in 
South India. The Mahratas nudor Peshwas Baji Eao 
and Balaji Baji itao were over-running the country from 
their capital at Poona. The Nawabs of Sira and Arcot 
in the Karnahxk were deputising for the Ni am and carry¬ 
ing out inroads into the south from time to time. The 
Naik of Ikkeri w'as also a source of constont trouble to 
Mysore. The liajas of Madura and Tanjore were also 
regillar centres of dissension. 

In 1741 Dalvoy Nanjixrajiah led the army south on 
an invasion of Coimbatore and Dliarapurani. Nazir 
Jung, son of Niziam-ul-mulk, found that time opportune 
for the invasion of Mysore, and Mysore had to buy peace 
from him. In 174G the Mysore army invested Devana- 
hjilli. The siege lasted nine months and succeeded at last 
by the talents of a young soldier of the Mysore array, who 
w'as destined to play a great role in Mysore affairs. 



Then the Mysore anny had to go in support of Nazir 
■Jung’s invasion of Arcot and Kumool. Though the 
Nawab of Arcot wasdefea.tod and much bcioty was gained, 
the Nawab of Kurnool routed Nazir Jung and his army. 
Hyder Ali, who was in the Mysore contingent, again 
distinguished himself by capturing 15 camel loads o£ 
treasure and bringing them to the Capital for oSering to 
the Maharaja. The Ruler received 12 camel loads and 
left the remaining 3 to Hyder Ali. 

'J’his was the decade in which the French and the 
English in India, und(*r Duploix and Clive were scheming 
for supremacy. The English were backing Mahamad Ali 
as Nawab of ’J’richinopoly while the French were backing 
Chanda Sahel). Mahamad Ali had also sought the 
support of the Mysore anny by the promise of the cession 
of Trichinoi)oly. In the conflict Chanda Saheb W'as 
betrayed and beheaded, and his head was sent to Mysore 
and exposed. Then Nanjarajiah invested Trichinopoly in 
a siege lasting 3 years and costing 3 crores of rupees. 

Meanwhile Seringapatam w’as invaded by Salabat 
Jung, Subedar of the Dekhan, and the French under 
Russy, demanding arrears of tribute. Dalvoy Devara- 
jiah had to buy peace by the offer of 56 lakhs of rupees. 
“ To raise this sum ”, says an account, “ the whole of the 
plates and jewels belonging to the Hindu temples in the 
town wore put into requisition, together with the jewels 
and precious metals consisting of the immediate property 
of the Maharaja and his family, but the total sum thus 
realised amounted to no more than a third of the amounb 
stipulated. For the balance the principal assistants of 



"the local money-lenders were ol¥ered as hostages. Somo 
•of them died in prison, others escaped, and some later 
were released.” 

During the period Hyder A)i was rising in influence, 
and had become Foujdar of Dindigul- He and his 
assistant, Khande Hiio, organised a perfect system of 
plunder, and accumulating a large treasure, with the aid 
of skilled workmen under French supervision built up an 
artillery, arsenal and laboratory. 

Thus betv\e(ru Dalvoy Devarajiah, 8arvadhikari 
Nanjarajiah, and Hyder Ali, the i\rahara.ja was loft with 
very little power. In I75() when ho was ‘27 years old, a 
plot was formed to remove the former two. Hut it was 
discovered and Nanjarajiah stormed the Fiilac-e, forced 
the Mahai'aja to sit on the throne, and made him watch 
the cutting oil of the e.ars and noses of his partisans. 
Even old 1 )alvoy Devarajiah was disgusted with this 
gruesome barbarity and left the capital and went away 
to Satyamanga la,n i. 

In 17*77 there was an inv.asion by the iMahratas, and 
Nanjarajiah, unable to bcjat them or buy them off, had to 
surrender to them most of the northern territory in 
pledge. Hyder hearing this, came from Dindigul with his 
army, and routed the Mahratbis and recovered the terri¬ 
tories. This was followed by a mutiny in the army for 
arrears of pay. Nanjarajiah unable to (;ope with it 
requested Hyder Ali to quell it, and Hyder with his usual 
eflSciency was able to reduce their demands, and jw-id off 
and dismissed them. And then he captured the riirgleaders 
and divested them of t'.ieir w’ealth. He was thcreupoa 
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given the assignment of the revenues of Coimbatore, and 
the District of Bangalore was conferred on him as a 
jahgir. 

The Mahratas invaded Mysore again in 1757 in 
great strength, and Hyder being entrusted with the 
defence, was able to hold up their progi^ess and make 
them retire on a promised payment of 32 lakhs of rupees. 
On arrival at Seringapatam to report the achievement, he 
was received in a magnificent Durbar, and giAcn the 
title of “ Fateh Hyder Bahadur.” 

This meant the end of Nanjarajiah’s dictiitorship, 
and he was made to retire to Konanur. Practically half 
the State passed into Hydcr’s sole control, and even 
Khande Bao, now Pradhan, felt that it boded ill for the 
Maharaja. 

In 1759 the Dowager Queen Devajammanni got in 
marriage for the Maharaja Katthi Gopalraja Urs’s daugh¬ 
ter Lakshammauni, as there were no issues by the first 
consort. That young bride ultimately proved the sah^tion 
of the Mysore Koyal Dynasty and the Mysore Sfcite. 

In 1700 the English at Madras sent word to the 
klaharaja for help against the French. The French on 
the other hand approached Hyder Ali for aid against the 
British, and offered in return the regions of Trichinopoly, 
Madura and Tinnavelly. And ignoring the wishes of 
the Maharaja Hyder Ali made a treaty with the French. 

This made the Dowager Queen and Maharaja ex¬ 
tremely anxious, and an agent, Eayadurgam Srinivasa 
llao was sent privately to Governor Lord I‘iggott at 



Madras seeking aid in order to curb the Nawab. Pradlian 
Khande liao also negotiated with the Mahratas for aid 
against Hydor. 

Much of Hyder Ali’s force had been sent south 
to aid the French. And Khande Eao, gathering the 
forces synipjithetic to the Palace attacked Hyder. 
Caught unaware Hyder disappeared, leaving his wife 
and children behind. Aided by luck and his own acute 
intelligence, he gathcjred a force from Bangalore and 
Coimbatore, and securing the aid of Nanjarajiah who 
was in retirement at Konanur with the promise of 
restoring him to power, he outwitted Khande Eao and 
regained much more than his former power. Khande Ejio 
was put in a cage like a ^xirrot, and left to a slow death. 

Hyder Ali paid three lakhs of rupees to the Mughtxl 
Subadar of the Deccan and got himself made Nawab of 
Sira, and went about subjugating chieftains all round. 
Ikkeri, or Bcdnur, the old lival State of Mysore was now 
under a widowed Queen Veerammanni. Hyder invaded 
her territory and refusing her offer of money, captured 
the capital, sent the Eani and her adopted son to 
captivity at Madhugiri, and confiscated the wealth of 
the Capital accumulated during centuries and amounting 
to 18 crores of rupees ! 

With so much wealth at command Hyder sought to 
gain security in the north by appeasing the Mahratas 
and the Dekhan Subedar. For that he had to give back 
much of the country which he had taken from the 
Mahratas. But in the south his conquest progressed. 
The Za.morin of Calicut, the Eajas of Cochin and Palghat, 
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were forced to submission, and 15000 Nairs were trans¬ 
ferred from their territories to the less populous parts of 
Mysore. Not 200 of them survived 1 

Not long after, the Dowager Maharani who had 
been witness to the slow decadence of the Eoyal status 
reached her last days, and calling Maharani Laksham- 
manni to her side grieved over her own blighted hopes,, 
and besought her to do her utmost to restore the Eoj^al 
power at least in tlie latter’s time. With that her 
troubled spirit passed away. 

Two or three years later, the Maharaja filso saw the 
approacih of death, and addressing Ijakshannuanni said 
broken-heartedly, “ During my time the Kingdom has 
gone to the hands of Moslems. My efforts to recover it 
have not availed. You have a strong mind and capable 
intellect. You take care of the children, and try to win 
back for them our lost Kingdom .” 

Thus about her twenty-fourth year, while yet looking 
forward to a long career of womanly and queenly happi¬ 
ness, Lakshammanni was left a dowerless widow, with¬ 
out offspring, without husband, without kingdom, with 
princely orphans to maintain and a powerful usurper 
to fight against! If she had been the Miss Mayo type 
of Indian woman, she would have lost heart and 
covered before her responsibility. 

Maharaja Krishnaraja Wodayar II left two sons by 
two of his wives, and Hydor's Commandant at Seringa- 
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patam chose to ignore the real heir and installed the 
younger boy Chamaraja Wodayar on the throne, with his 
wet-nurse Devamma as guardian. 
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This put out Maharani Laksliaminanni considerablj\ 
She sent a trusted Palace official, Pradhan Tinima- 
liengar, to expostulate with H 5 ^der on this step. Tiruma- 
liengar wont to Hyder who was engaged in one of his 
exploits at Coimbatore and got his permission to set aside 
Cliarnaraja and arrange for the heir Naujaraja Wodayar’s 
Coronation. 

As Il 5 ’dcr’s conquests and consolidation abroad in- 
ereased his power, the position of the ItoyaJty at Seringa- 
patam became even more subdued, and virtually 
amounted to captiA'ity like tlioso of the Popc's at 
Avignon. 

Seeking relief from the incubus, Lakshammauni 
deputed a messenger secretly to Poona to request military 
aid from the Mahratas in order to suppress Hydctr. A 
Mahiata contingent did come, but Hyder cleverly made 
peace with it and sent it away. The position of the 
Royal family became more irksome than ever. 

Two years later anotlier Mahrata army came, 
liakshammanni sent a trusted follower, ]\Ialur Krishna- 
machar, to receive them, but Hyder again got rid of it 
■and flung a number of the Royal retainers into prison, 
and banished Tirumaliengar to Cuddapa. 

In 1776 again the throne became vacant and Maha- 
lani Lakshammanni wanted to adopt a boy from among 
her relatives. Hyder however ordered the adoption of quite 
another boy, and appointed Krislmaraja Wodayar IPs 
illegitimate wife Muddu Mallamma as guardian, trans¬ 
ferring Lakshammanni to a minor residence. 
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Her cup of sorrows was now full. But brave and 
resourceful, she again sent a messenger to Lord Figgot, 
the Guvemor of Madras, for help. Piggot sent word 
that Hyder was a powerful enemy and that it required 
much pre-arrangement to put him down. He wanted to 
have a trusted envoy of hers at Madras, who could keep 
him informed of Hyder’s movements from time to 
time. 

But Lakshammanni could find nobody to take up 
the post of envoy. It involved great risk and Hyder’s 
mortal enmity. At last she induced Tirumaliengar who 
was at Cuddapa to represent her at Madras and pro¬ 
mised him the hereditary Dewanship of the State, with 
aimual salary of ten per cent of the State’s revenue. 

Hyder came to know of it and sent word to Cuddapa 
to murder Tirumaliengar. But Tirumaliengar and his 
brother Naraniengar escaped from there in disguise and 
reached Madras. Hyder in revenge confiscated their 
properties at Seringapatam and Mandya, and put their 
relatives in prison. 

When Tirumaliengar presented his credentials to 
Lord Piggot the latter directed him to repair to Tanjore 
and remain there with the Raja for some time. Shortly 
after the brothers reached there, news came that Lord 
Piggot had died and they found themselves at sea. But 
the English Resident of Tanjore, Sullivan, introduced 
them to the new Governor, Lord Macartney, who readily 
fell in with their proposals, and in 1762 a formal treaty 
was entered into between the Governor of Madras on ons- 
sidc, and Maharani Lakshammanni on the other, for th» 
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conquest of Hyder All and the restoration of Hindu 
supremacy, Maharani Lakshammanni engaging to re¬ 
imburse the military expenditure of the campaign. 

Ten days after the conclusion of the treaty, Hyder’s 
mortal career was brought to a close by a fatal disease. 
His son, Tippu Sultan, immediately succeeded him. 

The following words of Macaulay on Hyder All’s 
personality are noteworthy. 

“ About thirty years before this time a Mohammadan 
soldier had begun to distinguish himself iu the wars of 
southern India. His education liad been neglected ; his 
extraction was humble. His father had been a potty 
officer of revenue; his grand-father a wandering darvise. 
But though thus meanly descended, though ignorant even 
of the alphabet, the adventurer had no sooner been placed 
at the head of a body of troops than he proved himself 
a man born for conquest and command. Among the 
crowd of chiefs who were struggling for a share of India, 
none could compare with him in the qualities of the 
captain and the statesman. He became a general; he be¬ 
came a sovereign. Out of the fragments of old princi¬ 
palities which had gone to pieces in the general wreck, 
he formed for himself a great, compact, and vigorous 
empire. That Empire he ruled with the ability, severity 
and vigilance of Louis the Eleventh. Licentious in his 
pleasures, implacable in his revenge, he had yet enlarge¬ 
ment of mind enough to perceive how much the pros¬ 
perity of subjects adds to the strength of Governments. 
Ho was an oppressor; but he had at least the merit of 
iwtecting.his people against all oppression except his 
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own. He was now in extreme old age; but his intellect 
was as clear, and his spirit as high, as in the prime of 
manhood. Such was the great Hyder Ali, the founder 
of the Mahammadan Kingdom of Mysore, and the most 
formidable enemy with whom the English conquerors of 
India have ever had to contend.” 

Hyder’s treatment of Bodnur might exemplify his 
rapacity. 

Bednur, we are told, was not only a wealthy and 
l)eautiful City, but also one of the largest and best peopled 
in all India. The City walls were 8 miles in circum¬ 
ference, pierced by 10 gates, while the Palace, situated on 
a hill in the centre, was surrounded by a citadel, the 
whole city and the Palace being encircled by woods, 
hills, and fortified defiles. When Bani Veerammaji 
found her position hopeless, “ she set the Palace on fire, 
her ornamented sleeping apartments coming first. These 
apartments had been built by her husband Somasekhara 
II, a prince as powerful as enlightened, with Chinese 
bricks and tiles, washed and set in gold, the interstices 
being gold, while the doors and walls were ornamented 
with jewels. She next burnt most of her boxes of 
jewellery, or beat them to pieces in an iron mortar, and 
then, accompanied by only 2 or 3 escaped on foot throngh 
a water-drain to Kavaledurga where she was subsequently 
captured by Hyder. 

A story of Hyder’s impartiality also-needs-to be mon- 
tioned. A Mohammadan saint called Peer Ladha oom- 
plainod to him that the Hindus at Seringapatam bad 
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'beaten his followers. Hyder learnt that the Mohain- 
madans had been the aggressors, as they had attacked a 
Hindu procession. When Peer Ladah argued tliat the pro¬ 
cession was an insult to the Mohammadan religion and 
that the conduct of the Hindus should not bo tolerated 
by Hyder as “ the head of a Mussahnan Government,” 
Hyder replied, “ Who told you that it was a jMussalman 
■Government ? I am sure I never did.” Tlie priest then 
threatened to leave SeringaiJatarn, and Hyder told him 
he could go wherever ho pleased. 

A Moslem writer, Mirza, Iqbal, writes of Hyder’s 
regime : “ By his power mankind were held in fear and 
trembling; and from his S( /erity God’s creatures, day 
and night, were thrown into apprehension and terror. 
Cutting off the nose and oars of any person witliin his 
territories was the commonest thing imaginable, and the 
killing a man there was thought no more of than the 
treading on an ant. No person of respectability ever 
left his house w'ith the expectation to return safe to it.” 

On the death of Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan’s 
assumption of power, in accordance with the terms of the 
treaty with Maharani Lakshammanni, preparations were 
made in Madras for the conquest of Mysore. About the 
same time the partisans of Maharani Lakshammanni at 
Seringapatam had conspired to set fire to Tippu’s powder 
magazine in the capital, overpower the Commander of 
the Fort and his men and take possession of the city,^ 
while at the same time two members of Tippu’s camp in 
Malabar were to put a violent end to the Sultan’s 
•own life. 
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But news of the conspiracy reached the ears of tho-- 
commandant prematurely, and he quietly circumvented 
their efiorts, captured and put the leaders in iron-barred 
cages, and subjected hundreds of their followers to- 
gruesome tortures. 

The British army of invasion however, passed 
through Karur, Coimbatore and Dharapuram, but owing 
to lack of supply and want of co-operation between the 
military and political officers, it returned, and Lord 
Macartney concluded peace with Tippu. 

When Tippu, or Tippu Sultan,—tlie latter word being 
part of the proper naino and not a title—came to know 
that Tiruinaliengar, on behalf of Maharani Laksham- 
manni, was instrumental in the English invasion, seven 
hundred of his near and distant relatives, both men and 
women, living in the region between Seringapatam and 
Mandya, were imprisoned, and later on put to most 
cruel deaths. 

He did not spare even Maharani Lakshammanni 
herself. He sent word to enqtiire what part she had in. 
inciting the English against him. She however denied 
having had anything to do with it. 

Tippu’s supremacy became thereafter harsher and- 
more grinding than over. Then in 1789, he found a 
pretext to invade Travancore which was in alliance with 
the British. On that, General Meadows, Governor of 
Madras, mobilised the army and took the field in aid o£ 
Travancore. 
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Then again Maharani Lakshammanni sent urgent 
letters to him through Tiruinaliengar, reminding him of 
the treaty undertaking of 1782, and entreating him to 
•carry them out at least this time. Meadows promised to 
ddo his best. Lord Cornwallis, Governor General in 
Bengal, himself came to oversee the operations of the 
•campaign. 

It was a great success. All the principal fortresses 
and towns, including Bangalore, were occupied, and the 
British army, directed by Cornwallis and Meadows, set 
siege to Seringapatam, the Headquarters of the Sultan. 
It looked as though Maliarani Lakshammanni’s long- 
nursed hope of the overthrow of alien domination was 
about to fructify. But fate was still with the Sultan. 
He begged peace of the conquerors, agreeing to humiliat¬ 
ing terms, and peace was concluded. 

As a result he lost 70 fortresses, 800 pieces of 
cannon, 3 crores and thirty lakhs of rupees, 60,000 men 
killed, wounded and )uis8ing, and lialf his dominions. A 
third of the indemnity amount was paid from the 
treasury, and for the balance of Bs. 2,20,00,000, ho 
called a meeting of the military and civil chiefs, and got 
them to collect as nazarana 60 lakhs from the army, and 
•one crore and sixty lakhs from the civil population. 

General Meadows wanted to remove Tippu entirely 
from power and to carry out the promise to Maharani 
Lakshammanni, but Cornwallis overruled him. It is 
atated tha,t, in consequence. Meadows shot himself in an 
agony of disappointment but the wound did not prove 
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fatal. Tirumaliengar and he sympathised with each 
other; and he vowed to Tirumaliengar that he would, 
return to England and fight Mysore’s cause till it 
w'as won. 

Maharani Lakshammani was prostrate with dis^ 
appointment. Time after time her most earnest efforts 
and deep-laid plans were being baulked of success at the 
moment when success seemed imminent. She had 
grown grey immured in something akin to a dungeon. 
The behest of her mother-in-law and her Eoyal husband 
remained unfulfilled even after thirty years. Meanwhile 
the young ones wlio were to have occupied the hereditary 
throne, assured of the loyal homage of the country’s 
populace, had been taken away by death in quick succes¬ 
sion. Her days were steeped in indescribable sorrow. 
But she bore it all with heroic courage and indomitable 
patience. 

In 1796 Chamaraja Wodayar died leaving a yoimg 
son, Krishnaraja Wodayar behind. Tippu now ignored 
even the formal ceremony of installing him as nominal 
King. Meanwhile, smarting under the indignities of 
his last defeat, he opened correspondence with Napo- 
laan of France, seeking military aid against the 
British. 

Napoloan’s own letter to Tippu Sultan is given 
below:— 

Liberty French Rcpablic. Equality 

Bonaparte, member of the National Convention,. 
General-in-Chief, to the most magnificent-Sultan, our 
greatest friend, Tippu Sahib. 
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Head-quarters at Cairo, 

7th Pulviso, 7th year of the Republic 
one and indivisible. 


“ You have already been infonned of luy arrival on 
the borders of the Red Sea with an inuuuionible and in¬ 
vincible ann\', full of the desire of delivering you from 
the iron yoke of England. I eagerly embrace this 
opportunity of testifying to you the desire I have of beiing 
informed by you by the way of Muscat and Mocha, as to 
your jx)litical situation. 

I would even wish you could send some intelligent 
person to Sue/ or Cairo, possessing your conlidence, with 
whom I may confer. 


May the Almighty increase your j)o\ver and destroy 
y'our enemies. 


Ronaparte. 


Maharaui Lakshannnanni got wind of this cories- 
pondeuce and sonjehow or other securing copies of it, 
sent them to 'i'irumaiiengar at Madras, asking liini to 
place them before the Governor of Madras and explain 
to him her deep disappointment at the futility of her 
hopes of the effective co-operation of his Government. 

General Harris, who was Governor, decided there¬ 
upon to take immediate action. He wrote strongly to the 
Hoard of Directors in England, as well as Ijord Morning- 
ton, Governor-General, and ordered the army to mobilise. 
Negotiations were opened with the Mahratas and the 
Ni zam to make simultaneous attacks on Tippu, and in 
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1799 the three armies converged on the capital and laidL 
si^e to it. Tippu sought peace on any terms. But^ 
Maharani Lakshammanni strongly pleaded with Captain 
Webb, Lord Wellesley and Lord Clive not to give way 
this time also, but to carry out their promise to her left- 
unfulfilled for eighteen years. 

Accordingly the siege was continued, and the fortress- 
of Seringapatarn was forcibly taken. Tippu’s body was 
found amongst those of the numerous slain. He left be¬ 
hind a number of sons and a crowded Zanana. 

We have no wish to view Tippu’s personality and 
regime except historically, and give the following 
accounts in so far as they throw light on his character. 

In 1788 when he invaded Malabar, his orders were. 
Every being in the district without distinction should 
be honoured with Islam, that the houses of such as fled 
to avoid that honour should be burnt; that they should 
be traced to their lurking-places, and that aU means of 
truth and falsehood, fraud or force, should be employed 
to effect their universal conversion.” 

The following is a State paper in Tippu’s hand- 
writing: “ There are 600 Coorg prisoners, who must be 
dealt with in such a manner as shall ensure their death m 
the course of a month or twenty days; such of their 
women as are young must be given to Mussalmans, and 
the rest, together with their children, kept in prison on. 
a small allowance.” 

The professed and formal regulations for tbe con¬ 
duct of affairs had comm^ioed before his arrival frmnt 
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^Mangalore, with the aid of his great innovator Zain-ul- 
^bidin, and embraced either directly or incidentally, 
every department in the science of Government. “ Begu- 
lations military, naval, commercial and fiscal; police. 
Judicature, and ethics were embraced by the code of this 
modern Minos: and his reformation of the Calendar and 
■of the system of weights and measures, was to class him 
with those philosophical statesmen and sovereigns of 
whose useful labours his Secretary had obtained some 
•obscure intelligence. It may be briefly stated regarding 
the whole, that the name of every object was changed : 
of cycles, years and months; weights, measures, coins, 
forts, towns, oflBces military and civil, the official desig¬ 
nations of all persons and things without exception,—a 
singular parody of what was transpiring in France. The 
administration itself was named the Sarlcar Kltodadady 
or Gk)d-given Government. Persian was introduced for 
military commands and official use. Exports and 
imports were prohibited, for the protection of domestic 
trade; liquor shops were abolished. Lands and grants 
of Hindu temples, and the service Inams of Patels were 
confiscated. The revenue regulations of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodayar, however, remained unaltered, but were re¬ 
published as the ordinances of the Sultan. He strove, in. 
diort, to obliterate every trace of the previous rulers, 
for this purpose, even the fine irrigation works, centuries 
old, of the Hindu Eajas were to be destroyed and recon¬ 
structed in his own name! ” 

The great enemy of the Boyal family was now 
4ead. It looked as though Maharani Lakshammanni’s 
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long-cherished scheme might at last attain fulfilrneiiL 
But no ! Purniah, Tippu’s Prime Minister, made out to 
General Harris that the Hindu Eoyal family had tioo 
long been alienated from the people, that the Muslim 
domination had become an integral part of the country’s 
political scheme, and that therefore, the sovereignty 
should go to Tippu’s heir and not to the Hindu Prinee. 
And General Harris seemed to concur with him! So 
also did Hundas, President of the Board of Directors in 
England. 

But luckily for the jDcople of Mysore, and luckily for 
that long-suffering and corirageous woman, Maharani 
Lakshammanni, Lord Mornington decided that both from 
policy and from moral obligation to Lakshammanni, 
Muslim power should bo ended and the Hindu dynasty 
restored. Accordingly Krishnaraja Wodiyar III was 
installed on the throne of Mysore on the 30th of 
June 1799. 

It was a groat day for Maharani Lakshammanni. 
Her zealous and single-minded endeavour had achievedi 
what was almost an impossibility. Sho it was who, 
from inside her prison bars, liad won for the Royal 
family the throne of their fathers. And she it is to 
whom Mysore owes the privilege of being reckoned tho‘ 
premier Hiiidu State of India. She brought about the 
contact between Mysore and the British. We are toldf 
that her memory is cherished by the present Royal family 
with considerable fervour. ' She undoubtedly ranks 
among the great women of Indi/i, who battled for % 
throne’s and country’s cause and won them. 
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Krishnaraja Wodiyar III being a boy at the time of 
i)he restoration, the treaty then drawn up was as between 
Maharani Lakshammanni on the one side, and the 
British on the other. Lakshammanni continued as tho 
guardian of the young Euler, changed tlie Capital from 
Seringapatarn to Mysore, and directed the Prince’s 
■education and physical welfare. For ten years longer 
she had the pleasure of witnessing the <’ountry return 
to normeJ after a generation of military dictatorship. 
Her illustrious career came to a happy close in 1810, in 
her sixty-eighth year, and she passed into eternity, 
accompanied by tho tears of a host of loving attendants, 
and the homage of a grateful population ! 


MUMMADI KRISHNARAJA WODIYAR 

We now come to one who was a meritorious Euler 
in many ways, but who has come to be undeservedly 
maligned on account of the cupidity of the British. He 
had the luck to be invested with the sovereignty of his 
kingdom at the age of six, the misfortune to be divested 
■pf His powers at the prime of his manhood, and the grit 
to carry on a w’ar of nerves, and war of tactics, with 
phlegmatic, dogmatic British imperialism, and in the end 
to come out victorious ! 

It has been contended by many people, in power and 
•out of power, and on many occasions, that placing him 
•on the throne was an act of benevolent charity by the 
British. If that were so-every case of compliance with a» 
treaty, every case of fulfilling a solemn engagement. 
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-would hare to be deemed a, case of benevolent charity^ 
^rheir engagement with Maharani Laksbammanni by the- 
lireaty of 1781 bound the British to restore the Kingdom 
1)0 the legitimate heir on the subjection of Tippu 
Sultan. 

And even though the British were apt to forget their 
obligation, Maharani Lakshammanni was not one to- 
suffer things to fail by default. She kept goading them 
to conquer Tippu, and kept reminding them of their 
-obligation to restore the monarchy. Lord Macartney,. 
Governor of Madras wrote to the Maharani in 1782, 

“ God bless you, I received the letter you sent with. 
Narayana Rao, and have noted the contents with pleasure.. 
I have been always anxious to serve your interests. The 
ingratitude and injustice of Hyder to your Eoyal family 
are well known to every body. It has become a matter 
of necessity not only for us, but for others also, to- 
punish him for his misdeeds. I write this in accord¬ 
ance with the treaty with you. If God blesses the 
efforts of the Company it will be seen how your 
rights will be respected. We also count much upmi 
the services of Tirumal Rao and other such iutellK 
gent noblemen on your behalf. And hence you may 
rest assured that your Kingdom will be restored to- 
you. Hyder has declared war against us and our allies- 
through enmity. We shall therefore necessarily invado 
his territories from all quarters. And by the grace o£ 
God we will restore to the rightful owners those terri¬ 
tories which Hyder has occupied by fraud and force. 
7he English and the Company will see to this wi^ 
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■special care. And we shall always do what is just and 
upright. The Banee and her partistms should join thO" 
•Company in this noble work. And there is no doubt- 
-that good will result in every way. 

Macartney.”" 

The war of 1782 proved infructuous for Maharani 
Lakshammanni’s purpose, and she had to bide her time. 
Tn 1789 Tippu Sultan’s invasion of Travancore provided 
-opportunity for another war betWMn the British and 
him. General Meadows was the Governor of Madras. 
His letter dated May 1790 to Maharani Lakshammanni 
■speaks for itself: 

“ The repeated greetings of General Meadows, 
Governor of Channapatna. Your letter was duly delivered 
by your Ambassador Tirumal Rao, and I'understand the 
■contents thereof. God knows when Tippu may die and 
leave the country. Victory is Gk)d’s grace. If He will 
•enable us to restore the Kingdom to the rightful Rulers, 
we shall indeed be very happy. We cannot now discuss 
about the distribution of territories. As the Nizam and 
the Mahratas are now our allies, we cannot - settle the 
■point ourselves. It is right that you should bear the 
<sost of the war, and it is also very good that you promise 
to pay prize-money to the troops. If we can but succeed 
in restoring the country to you and set things right, we 
shall feel pleased that we have accomplished a good pur¬ 
pose. We will do our best and the Almighty God 
should crown our efforts with success. We cannot say 
more now. 


William Meadows.’^ 
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That war did not end Tippu Sultan, but left him 
like a wounded tiger, with greater blood-lust. Once 
again Maharani Lakshammanni’s effort failed, like 
Bhagiratha’s second effort to bring the waters of the 
Ganges for the consecration of the ashes of his ancestors. 

With job-like patience she waited urging the British 
now and again like a Laputan flapper, till in 170S) things 
grew ripe again. Josiah Webbe, Secretary to the Madras 
Government, wrote to her-in April 1799 : 

“ With complinients from J. Webha to Maharani 
Narapathi Mathosri liana Saheb : 

Three letters you sent, one to juo, one to His Lord- 
ship of Bengal, and one to His Lordship here, your 
Fradhan Tinaiial Eao delivered, and those gave us much 
pleasure. 

Your Fradhan Tirumal Kao has for a long period 
continued to gL e us every information res])ecting you, 
and their Lordships h.a\e solemnly promised to serve 
you, which your Fradhan must have mentioned to you. 
You may rest assured that there will bo no end to our 
friendship. We have now declared war against Tippu. 
But we know not what will he the result. God only 
know's it. I cannot wuite much on that head. After it 
be over they w ill w ithout doubt attend to your business : 

J. Webbe.’" 

In the face of these rejwated engagements by the 
British representatives over a period of 18 years tO- 
restore the sovereignty of the hereditary Euler after the 
iall of Tippu Sultan, to hold that there w’as no moral 
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ObUgfkiaoii on the British to do so, and that Mummadi 
Krishparaja Wodayar should be grateful for their charity, 
is not a plea that any historian can countenance. 

Nawab Hyder Ali was a titular Nawab, not an 
anointed sovereign. Tippu Sultan was not an anointed 
Sultan. Their usurpation of the administration did not 
destroy the monarchy, though it might have made it a 
figurehead, just as Geneial Macarthm’ in present-day 
Japan is the supreme Administrator but has not ousted 
the Mikado. When Macarthur is removed the supre¬ 
macy vests in the Mikado. Similarly when the British 
lemovod the Dictator, the monarchy ipso-facto remained. 
If the British wanted to usurp the territory they would 
have had to dispossess the monarch. 

The territory in the possession of the Koyal family 
before the dictatorship of Hyder began, consisted of the 
major part of the present districts of Mysore, Hassan, 
Kadur, Tumkur, Bangalore, Salem, Coimbatore, and 
Madura as far as Dindigal, fetching an income of a crore 
and thirty lakhs of rupees. At the time of Hyder’s 
death, the extent of the Kingdom was about eighty 
thousand square miles, including the extensive table-land 
of Mysore, and the rich districts of Baramahal, Salem, 
Bamakal, Dindigul, Shankaridroog, Karur, Erode, Dhara- 
]^uram, Coimbatore, Palaghat, Calicut, Bednur, Soonda, 
Harpanahalli, Dharwar, Savanoor, Gootti, Cuddapa, 
Boyadroog, Chitaldrug, and others. From this vast 
Kingdom extending to the banks of the Krishna, Hyder 
was i-eceiving an income of about three and half crores 
of rupees. 
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The division of this territory and the question of 
restoration of the monarchy rested on the decision 
the Governor General, Lord Momington. The conside¬ 
rations which guided his decision are to be found in a 
letter addressed by him to the Court of Directors in 
Lngland soon after the victory : 

“ The approved policy, interests and honoiur of the 
British Nation therefore required that the settlement of 
the extensive Kingdom subjected to our disposal, should 
he formed on principles acceptable to the inhabitants 
of the conquered territories, just and conciliatory to the 
contiguous Native States, and indulgent to every party in 
any degree affected by the consequences of our success.” 

“ To have divided the whole territory equally be¬ 
tween the Company and the Nizam, to the exclusion of 
any other State, would have afforded strong grounds of 
jealousy to the Mahratas, and aggrandized the Nizam’s 
power beyond all bounds of discretion. Under whatever 
form such a partition could have been made, it must have 
placed in the hands of the Nizam many of the strong 
fortresses on the northern frontiers of Mysore, and ex¬ 
posed our frontier in that quarter to every predatory 
incursion; such a partition would have laid the founda¬ 
tion of perpetual differences, not only between the 
Mahratas and the Nizam, but between the Company and 
both these powers.” 

“ To have divided the country into three equal porr 
tions, allowing the Mahratas, (who had home no part ia 
the expenses or hazard of the war), an equal shajre witii 
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the other two branches of the Triple Alliance in the 
advantages of the peace, would have been unjust towards 
the Nizam and towards the Company; impolitic as 
fuinishing an evil example to our other allies in India; 
and dangerous, as effecting a considerable aggrandise¬ 
ment of the Mahrata Empire at the expense of the Com¬ 
pany and the Nizam. This mode of partition, also must 
have placed Chitaldrug and some of the most important 
northern fortresses in the hands of the Mahratas, while 
the remainder of the fortresses in the same line would 
have been occupied by the Nizam, and our unfortified 
and open frontier in Mysore would have been exposed to 
the excesses of the undisciplined troops of both powers.” 

“ An attentive investigation of every comparative 
view of these important questions terminated in my 
'decision that the establishment of a central and separate 
Government in Mysore under the protection of the 
Company, and the admission of the Mahratas to a certain 
participation in the division of the conquered territory 
•were the expedients best calculated to reconcile the in¬ 
terests of all parties, and to secure to the Company a less 
invidious and more eflBcient share of revenue, resource 
and commercial advantage and military strength than 
under any other kind of distribution.” 

“ It would certainly have been desirable that the 
ancient Mysore territory should have been placed in the 
hands of one of Tippu’s sons, but the hereditary and in¬ 
timate connection established between Tippu and French, 
the probability that the French may be enabled to main¬ 
tain ^mselves in Egypt, the p^petual interest that 
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Tippu’a family must feel to undermine and subvert 
system which had so much reduced their patrimony and 
power, added to their natural hatred of the English name,. 
and to the aspiring ambition, indignant pride and deadly 
revenge congenial to the Mahammadan character, pre¬ 
cluded the possibility of restoring any branch of the 
family of the late Sultan to the throne without exposing 
us to the constant hazard of internal commotion and even 
of foreign war. Such a settlement would have cherished 
in its bosom a restless and powerful principle of its own 
•dissolution; we could never have expected harmony or 
a spirit of friendship or alliance, where no true reconcile¬ 
ment •could grow; even submission must have been 
reluctant and treacherous, where bitter memory of fallen 
dignity, wealth and power must have united every 
passion and vice with many of the noblest virtues in a 
constant desire to recover an empire, originally acquired 
by an extraordinary combination of falsehood, cruelty, 
and courage, and maintained for a long time with 
eminent policy and vigour as well in its internal GKjvemr 
ment as in its foreign relations.” 

“ You will observe that throughout this view of the 
subject I have assumed the justice and necessity of the 
late war against Tippu Sultan and consequently the right 
of conquest under which I conceive the absolute disposal 
of the territory to have accrued to the Company and the 
Nizam. In the exercise of this right if I were to look to 
moral considerations alone, I should certainly on every 
principle of justice and humanity, as well as of attwtioa 
to the welfare of the people, have been led td restore th^ 
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heir of the ancient Eajah of Mysore to that rank and 
dignity which were wrested from his ancestor by thfr 
usurpation of Hyder Ali.” 

“ The long and cruel imprisonment which several 
branches of his family have suffered, the persecution and 
murder of many of their adherents, and the state of 
degradation and misery in which it has been the policy 
•of both these usurpers to retain the surviving descendants 
of their lawful sovereign, would have entitled the repre^ 
sentative of the ancient family of Mysore to every degree 
of practicable consideration; but it is also evident that 
•every motive must concur to attach the heir of the 
Mysore family if placed on the throne, to our interests, 
through which alone he can hope to maintain himself 
against the family of Tippoo.” 

Lord Mornington makes no reference to the treaty 
■obligation of the British to Maharani Lakshammanni 
since 1782. When we recall that the Third Mysore War 
was undertaken by them in consequence of their treaty 
•obligation to the Maharaja of Travancore to protect him 
against Tippu’s conquest, we may assume that the non¬ 
mention does not amoimt to a disavowal. 

Tippu was killed and Seringapatam was taken on 
1ihe 4th of May 1799. On the 4th June the Governor 
“General appointed a Commission, including Lieutenant 
General Harris, Hon’bles Colonel Arthur Wellesley,— 
later Duke of Wellington,—and Henry Wellesley,—both 
brothers of the Governor General the Earl of Moming- 
4x)n,—^and Lt. Col. Kiskpatrick and Lt. Col. Barry Close to 
transact the affairs of the conquered territories. On 22nd 
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June 1799 a treaty partitioning the territories was signed 
"between the British and the Ni?am, the Ni/^am being 
given the Districts adjacent to his dominions, the Peshwa- 
being offered the districts of Harpanhalli, Soonda, 
and Anegundi under certain unacceptable conditions^ 
the British retaining all the fortresses, coastlands and 
other parts to the south, east and west of the present- 
State of Mysore. This partition and the restoration of 
Sri Krishnaraja Wodayar on the throne of Mysore waa 
proclaimed on the 25th June 1799. 

The members of the Commission waited on the 
Eoyal family on that day and intimated the decision in. 
person. They were received by Dowager Maharani 
Lakshammanni, the Queen Mother and the young prince^ 
In the Commissioner’s words, “ The Eana (Eani), in 
reply expressed through one of her attendants, the lively 
sense which she entertained of His Lordship’s clemency,, 
which had raised her and her family from the lowest- 
pitch of human misery, to that station of which they had 
been deprived by tyranny and usurpation. She dwelt 
particularly on the persecution to which she and her 
family had been exposed from the cruel, savage, and re¬ 
lentless disposition of the late Tippu Sultan; but she 
added that the generosity of the Company, having re¬ 
stored the ancifflit rights of her house in the person of her 
grandson, had opened to her a prospect of passing the 
remnant of her days in peace.” 

“ The Baja, who is said to be five years old is of a- 
delicate habit: his complexion is rather fair than other¬ 
wise, and his countenance is very expressive. H# showed. 
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■«ome symptoms of alarm on our arrival, but these soon 
•disappeared. He seems to be of a timid disposition, and 
to have suffered considerably from restraint.” 

It is natural for a child of five to show signs of 
alarm at first when men of outlandish faces and strange 
dress come near. 

The Installation ceremony was celebrated on the 30th 
June in Mysore. Seringapatam was unsuitable, and 
Mysore was the old Capital of the Mysore Kings, before 
Baja Wodayar succeeded to the Vijayanagar Viceroyalty 
at Seringapatam. Tippu Sultan however had destroyed 
the old town at Mysore with his usual thoroughness and 
-commenced a new one called Nazarbad. The old City and 
Palace were commenced to be rebuilt, and the Installa¬ 
tion took place in a spacious pendal near the Lakshmi- 
ramanaswami Temple. General Harris delivered to 
the Maharaja the Seal and signet of the State. “ The 
deportment of the young prince at the ceremony ”, say 
the Commissioners, “ was remarkably decorous, consider¬ 
ing the imtoward circumstances which had preceded hie- 
elevation, and confirmed the opinion which we had 
formed of him at our first visit to him.” 

It was also annoxmced at the ceremony that Purniah.. 
was appointed Dewan by the Governor General. 

Purniah was an eflScient and capable financial oflScer 
who had won Hyder All’s confidence and served him 
faithfully. He had continued under Tippu Sultan with 
the same zeal, and when consulted on the fall of Tippu 
had strongly urged that Tippu’s son should be placed oa 
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throne, on the plea that the Hindu Dynasty had lost- 
touch with the administration. This might appear 
strange at first sight on the part of a Hindu Minister,, 
but perhaps the explanation lies in the fact that his in¬ 
terests had long become identified with those of his 
Moslem chiefs, and the fact that the restoration of the 
Hindu Royal family would mean the end of his hold 
over the administration. There was also the fact that 
Maharani Lakshammanni when engaging Tirumaliengar 
as her adviser in Madras to negotiate agreement with the 
British for aid against Hyder, had agreed to confer on 
him the Dewanship in heredity, wdth 10 per cent of the 
revenue of the restored territories. Purniah must have 
known this and felt that the Royal choice for Pradhan- 
ship would fall on Tirumaliengar and not on him. The 
British however did not leave the choice to Maharani 
Lakshammanni, and appointed Purniah Dewan, and did 
not allow Tirumaliengar either to enter Seringapatam or- 
even to pay his respects to his Queen. 

Before we pass from events of the 18th to those of 
the 19th century we might throw one or two more beams 
of light on the results of the Fourth Mysore War. We- 
have referred to the complex motives which induced 
Lord Momington to restore the Hindu Dynasty on the 
throne. We have come across an additional moti-ve 
which he has thus explained to the Board of Directors 
“ The establishment of a Hindu State in Mysore, with. 
the restoration of Temples and endowments of that reli¬ 
gion, must be grateful to the Government of Poona- 
udependently of the advantages arising from the substi- 
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tafiion 6f a power of the same religion and of pacific 
Tiews, in the place of an odious Mohammadan usurpa-^ 
tion, scarcely less hostile to the Mahrata than to the 
British Nation.” 

' His enumeration of the financial benefits which 
accrued to the British by the partition treaty is no less 
interesting. “By the partition treaty of Mysore,” he 
^ys, “ you have acquired an augmentation of direct 
territorial revenue to the annual amount of 6,47,641 star 
j»godas, or jE269056 sterling. By the Subsidiary Treaty 
of Seringapatam you have secured an annual subsidy of 
star pagodas 7,00,000, or £280000 sterling, making, 
together with your new territorial revenue, the sum of star 
pagodas 13,47,641, or £639056 sterling. But a reasonable 
expectation is entertained that the territory acquired by 
the Company under the treaty of Mysore will yield, in the 
course of a few years, a sum not less than star pagodas 
14,78,698, or £691479 sterling. If such an advance 
in the nominal revenue of the acquired districts should 
actually be realised, the positive augmentation of your 
available annual resources in consequence of late settle¬ 
ment of Mysore will amount to nearly 20 lakhs of star 
pagodas, or £8,00,000 sterling! ” 

“ Further we retained full sovereignty over Seringa¬ 
patam as being a tower of strength from which we may at 
any time shake Hindustan to its centre, if any combina- 
tiiou should ever be formed against our interests.” 

, Froui our point of view what was the gain of 
England was the loss of Mysore. While Lord Morning- 
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tra has assessed the territorial property acquired by htni: 
by the war, he has not giyeti an apeount of the movable 
yrealth which the British Government and men plundered 
from Mysore. A gold throne, tiger-shaped, with e- 
jewelled canopy and crest was removed to Eng la nd. And 
" By the unrestricted plunder of the town of ^ringa* 
^tam and its neighbourhood, several men of the arnay 
became rich beyond the dreams of avarice.” Colonel 
Wellesley, in a letter to his brother Lord Momington 
informed him that “ nothing exceeded what was done on. 
4th May, that scarcely a house in the town was ^ft un- 
plundered, and that in the camp bazaars jewels of the 
greatest value, bars of gold, and numerous other articles 
of value were offered for sale by soldiers, at indiscrimi¬ 
nate prices, or exchanged for articles of nominal value. 
Single pearls of great value are said to be exchanged for 
a bottle of liquor. An army doctor was able to purchase 
from a soldier two bracelets set with diamonds, and the ’ 
less costly one is sapid to have been valued at ^00000 
sterling, or 45 lakhs of rupees! The other bracelet . ^as 
declared by the jeweller to be of such superlative valuq 
that the jeweller could not fix a price 1 ” . . , , ^, 

The Pri2e Committee appointed by General Harris 
found in the palace an enormous and astonishi^ mass of 
wealth consisting of lak||s of specie, gold and sijy^r pfate, 
jewels, rich and valuable stuffs, and. yanous other. ar^tjcj^ 
of gr^t.price and rarity. T^ were fop^^^kept 

in large dark rooms strongly secured and sealed. In the 
same manndf were stored the gold plate, both hdlid and 
in filigrdb,^f whidb idltter’there Was an aiidteSk vit^ety^ 
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of ijeantifnl articles. The repositories of fire-arms con¬ 
tained-swords most magnificently adorned with gold ftnd 
jetrels. There were also a number of ornamental heavy 
articles, particularly several door-posts of ivory of ex¬ 
quisite workmanship. 

' A large library in excellent preservation also existed, 
the Volilmes being kept in chests and each book having a 
separate wrapper. Many of them were richly adorned 
and beautifully illuminated. The library, except one 
copy of the Koran, was transferred to the newly formed 
C 9 Jlege of Calcutta. The copy of Koran, written in 
beautiful characters with elegant ornamentations is in the 
Library of the Windsor Castle. The Coipmander-in- 
Chief General Harris’s share of the prize money amount¬ 
ed to JE142,202 or nearly 19 lakhs of rupees I 

Soon after the installation on 8th July 1799 a sub¬ 
sidiary treaty was signed between the Governor General’s 
representative, and Maharani Lakshammanni and Dewan 
Pui niah on behalf of the Maharaja, the main clauses of 
the treaty being mutual friendship, payment of a subsidy 
of 700,000 star pagodas for the maintenance of a military 
force by the British in certain localities in the State; 
further contributions by His Highness in time of war 
between the British and others, right of the Governor 
General to interfere in the administration, or take over 
part or parts of the State in cases of possible failure on 
tile part of His Highness to meet the dues of the British, 
and in case of such taking over by the British a guarantee 
fc) fay to the Maharaja 100,000 star pagodas as also one- 
£ltii of tiie net revenues of the State and to render faith- 
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iul acooimte to His that .thh>^Mabaralia shsrU^ 

jBontact no other State and employ no Europ^s withbt^ 
the consent of the Britishj &at when His Highn^ 
•should require Milita^ aid to enforce his authority the 
British shall render help as they shall'deem fit, that Hie 
Highness should pay the utmost atteution' to such advice 
as the ^mpany’s Government may occasionally find it 
neces^ry to Offer. 

By a subsequent subsidiary treaty portions of the 
-Mysore territory assessed at 34,447 star pagodas were 
exchanged by the British for the taluqs of Holalkere, 
Mayakonda and Harihar. 

The administration of the State after the installation 
was in the hands of Fumiah as Bewan and Begenji,. 
Colonel Close was Besident on behalf of the Governor 
General, and Colonel Arthur Wellesley was Commander 
of the British army in Mysore. In the Palace house¬ 
hold Mafaarani Lakshammanni whose prayers had been 
granted by God was giiarding the welfare of the young 
Maharaja and educating him in the traditions of his 
ancestors. 

While Colonel Wellesley was subduing the cpunt^ 
and quelling the disorders coni^uent on the end of a 
war and the disbandment of the excess army of Tippi^ 
Sultan, Pumiah in consultation with and under the> 
guidance of Besiddit Close, was active in i^storing and’ 
teforming the Civil adnainist^tion. i in ... 

The British had arrahgOcl for pensi<»is for all the 
lelatiyes and Sirdars of TippU Sultan. The PaleygaW 
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smaller chiefs 'who had studded the Stote in th<^ 
•l^ly periods had beein quelled by Hyder Ali, and 
•destroyed by Tipph Bultan on one plea or another. 
IPumiah confirmed the resumption of their lands and 
^ovided pensions for those who had survived their long 
-Sufferings and were of good conduct. The Paleygar of 
l^r in Manjarabadj prompted by the inaccessibility of 
his stronghold, sought to establish independent authority 
by oiganising revolt in his neighbourhood. General Sir 
Arthur Wellesley put down the rising and the Paleygar 
was hanged as a warning to other intransigent persons. 
Another notable rebel of the time was Bhondia Wahag 
" who was a brave of remarkable calibre.” 

. He was a Mahrata of Channagiri, and in 1780 was a 
horseman in Hyder’s army. During the invasion of Lord 
CJomwallis in the Third Mysore War he escaped with 
some followers and booty to Dharwar and lived by 
plundering; In 1794 he was induced to come back with 
his 200 followers to join Tippu’s army. But refusing to 
become a Moslem he was forcibly converted and flung in 
priscm. At the capture of Seringapatam he was found 
chained to the w'all of a prison coll, and on release dis- 
Sippeared into the Mahrata country and with a band of 
giuetillas began to harass the territory in the north-west.. 
He assumed the title of “ King of the Two Worlds ”,, 
snd: collected. 6000 horsemen. He was pursued by 
General Wellesley and killed in a cavalry charge. 

'Two travellers of note visited Mysore about thie 
period skid have-left aecoimts of the State and the Maha- 
lajla,'BudsAuan and Lord Valentia. Buchanan found 
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tile rebcmstruotion of tiie-.^old Palace at Mysore) iwbieli 
had been destroyed by Tippu, “ so ffu: progressed as to hav«^ 
made it a comfortable residence for the young MahadsajAr 
He found the Baja very much recovered in health,-and. 
though he was between 6 and 7 years of age, be spoke 
and behaved with great propriety and-decoruiUi On 
accoimt of etiquette the Baja endeavoured in public -|0’ 
preserve a dignified gravity of countenmice, but when hia 
countenance relaxed, Buchanan noticed that he was very 
lively and interesting,” says a report. 

Lord Va’entia, stated to be a nephew of Lord 
Momington, visited Mysore in 1904. At his interview 
with the Maharaja, the musnad on which the Baja was 
seated was of ivory and had much carving. The young 
Baja was dressed in gold tissue with some pearls round hia 
neck. On entering Lord Valentia made his salam Which 
His Highness returned. Chairs had been placed on the- 
Baja’s left hand for the distinguished visitor and hia 
party, and opposite to him were other English gentlemen, 
and on his right were Narasinga Bao and Batcha Bao. 
“I paid the usual compliments”, says Valentia 
through Major Symons and Narasinga Bao assuring 
the Baja of the satisfaction I felt at seeing him On the- 
throne of his ancestors, and the confidence the British' 
nation had in his friend^ip. ^ The Baja replied he owed 
everything to the British and that his gratitude was un-^ 
bounded. I turned the conversation to the new toWn of 
Mysore and several indifferent subjects to try if the 
Baja’s replies would be ready. He never hesitated, spolm' 
sensibly, and 1 was assured by Major S 3 naaQns that he> 
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■was not prompted. He is about 11 years old, of middle 
«ae^ neither tall nor short for his age, not handsome 
but of an intelligent countenance. He seemed lively. 
But on such a public oocaaibn it would have been in¬ 
decorous even to have smiled. He did so once but was 
immediately checked by a person who stood by him. I 
■^enquired of his pursuits and was informed that he was 
fond of riding and spbrts of the field. These were con¬ 
sidered as becoming his dignity. But when I observed 
that he seemed playful, I was instantly assured that he 
was not so. I therefore ceased my questions as I found 
that I should not have his doing anything that was not 
according to rule. I strongly recommended his learning 
English, and pointed out the advantage it was to theEaja 
-of Tanjore in his commimications with the British 
Government to be able to write and speak in their 
language. They assured me that it should certainly be 
•done. I regretted that his youth prevented my having 
■the honour of a visit from him at Seringapatam, and 
"therefore requested that he would oblige me by accepting 
.a sabre as a small memorial. Having procured one for 
the purpose which had a handle of agate ornamented 
"Witti rubies after the Asiatic fashion, I delivered it into 
his own hand and he immediately placed it beside him,. 
4W8uring.me that it should always lie by him for my 
•aakej and that'it was particularly a valuable present to 
bimAS he was a Eshatriya by caste. He in return pub 
round my neek-a hahdsOme string of pearls from- which 
was suspended a jewel of flat diamonds and uncut rubies; 
He also presented me ih trays which were as usual laid 
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at my feet, two beautiful ohowrie^, two ^tuzikhas^ wd twa- 
walking sticks of sandalwood: with two bottles of oil' 
which he requested me to accept. Immediately a salute 
was fired from the wall of the fort, and the strings of 
pearls were put round our necks. His mother sent her 
compliments with inquiries after my health and expres¬ 
sions of satisfaction at my having honoured her son 
with a visit. Immediately afterwards pan and attar 
were distributed and we took our leave.” 

In 1800 Nana Fadnavis, the famous Mahrata states¬ 
man in the court of Poona, died, and Peshwa Baji Rao- 
provoked enmity with Jeswant Rao Holkar of Indore. 
But with Dowlat Rao Sindhia of Gwalior he was defeated 
by the Holkar, and fled to the British at Bassein for 
protection and signed a submissive treaty with them. A 
British army imder General Wellesley assisted by 
Mysore force under Bakshi Bishtopanth, was sent to 
restore him as Peshwa at Poona. Opposed by the troops 
of Sindhia and the Raja of Berar at Assaye, a crushing 
defeat was inflicted on the enemy, and the Mahrata- 
Rulers were subjugated. 

The part played by Mysore in helping the British 
to this achievement may he given in General Wellesley’s 
words. Writing to Colonel Close, Resident of Mysore, ho 
observes, “ I cannot conclude this letter .without letting, 
you know how amply Mysore has contributed to the su{^ly 
and equipment of the army to be assembled on its 
frontier, and how readily our little friend Pumiah has 
oome into all my plans for the service.” 
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. Firsts I have miaed here 8000 bullcK>ks before they 
had got one in Madras, besides the bullocks for tho 
cavalry gram. Secondly, at the end of the gram harvest, 
one month before the new gram comes in, the cavalry 
Oram Agent-General is supplied with 7000 loads; and 
the cavalry are brought upon the frontier, with 500 loads 
each regiment,'where they find 6000 loads to supply their 
consumption while they remain there. Thirdly a depot 
is formed of 7000 loads of rice at Harihar. Fourthly 
Mysore alone gives 32000 brinjary bullocks loaded, which 
will meet the General at the back of Chitaldrug hills at 
the end of this month. Fifthly 60000 sliecp assembled 
in different flocks between Sera and Chitaldrug. And 
sixthly, a body of Siledar amounting to above 6000! ” 

And writing to the Governor General at the end of 
the war he reported, “ I beg leave to take this opportunity 
to draw Your Lordship’s notice to the Mysore Cavalry 
imder Bishnapah Pandit. This corps which consist of 
2000 men have performed all the light troop duties of 
this division of the army, since I was detached from the 
Toombudra in the n^nth of March last. They have 
performed these duties wuth the utmost cheerfulness, and 
a zeal which I have never before witnessed in troops of 
this description. They have frequently been engaged with 
enemy’s light troops, have conducted themselves well and 
have lost many men and horses. 

To the credit of the (Government of Mysore I men¬ 
tion that they are paid as regularly as the British troops; 
and the consequence is that it is possible to keep them in 
<Mrder and from plundering the country. It is to their 
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«x(K^ple thftfc 1-Atiriblite Shb ooMudt of the ' i^ah^ 
4i?oopS‘ serving 'with'thlsf di'wsibri of’the anny 
which I have' no reason tb complain.” 

“ Besides the troops employed with me the Dewan 
had a respectable corps of troops on the Baja’s fcontier, 
irom the time I marched from the Toombadra till I ^ re¬ 
turned, which he commanded in person as lon g as the 
war lasted; and a detachment of those troops under 
Khan Jahan Khan distinguished themselves in the des¬ 
truction of a band of freebooters, who had assembled in 
Bavanoor and threatened Mysore.” 

“ I now take the liberty of congratulating Your Ex¬ 
cellency upon the success of all your measures respecting 
the Grovernment of Mysore, and upon the practical bene¬ 
fits which the British Government has secured from its 
establishments. I cannot avoid, at the same. timti, 
expressing the anxious hope that the principles on which 
that Government was established, and has been con¬ 
ducted and supported, will be strengthened and rendered 
permanent.” ^ 

Englishmen are fond of claiming, with reference to 
Wellington’s victory in the battle of Waterloo, that that 
epochal battle was first fought in the playing fields 
of Etoii. It would be truer to say that the battle of 
Waterloo was fought in the mountain passes of the 
malnads of Mysore. ‘ It was his experieiice of warfere in 
mountain tracks in Mysore. that led to his selection to 
lead the British -army in Spain against Napoleon’s 
Marshals* And brilliant as he vras as a miliiaty 
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mander^ a perusal of his despatches from Mysore induco 
oiM tp render tribute to bfe fine judgment as a-statesmaiu 
One is surprised that such far-seeing political judgment 
could be blended with such superior military talent. 

• Here is one shrewd passage regarding the .finanoea 
of Mysore. *■ The great want in this country is of 
money. There is plenty of everything to bring it intO' 
this country; but as it is entirely cut ofi from the s^, 
and has no navigable streams, there is no commerce, and 
accordingly in many parts of the country, the revenue is 
paid in kind and the common purchases are made by the 
barter. As the Company will take nothing but money 
in payment of the subsidy, I am always afraid that the 
Government will, at some time or other, be reduced to 
borrow upon the crops from the Madras sharks, and the 
first time they do that they take a stride towards their 
downfall which will soon bo followed by others. Close 
liad a thorough knowledge of this evil, and by his care 
su^d management, I think that he would have prevented 
its bad efiects.” 

And with regard to the political connections of 
Mysore he wrote, “ In respect to Mysore, I recommend 
that a gentleman frorn the Bengal Civil Service should 
be Malcolm’s successor there. The Government of that 
cioiuitry should be placed imder the immediate protection 
and superintendence of the Governor-General in Council. 
The Governor of Fort St. George ought to have no more 
to do with the Raja, than they l^ve with the Soubah of 
the Deccan, or the Peshwa. The consequence of the 
continuance of the existing system will be that the 
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Haja’s Government will be destroyed by corruption; dr 
if they should not be corrupt, by calumny. I know no 
person, either civil or military, at Fort St. George, who 
would set his face against the first evil: or who has 
strength of character or talents to defend the Govern¬ 
ment against the second. In my opinion the only 
remedy is to take the Baja under the wing of the 
Governor-General; and this can be done effectually by 
appointing as Besident, only a gentleman of the Bengal 
Civil Service and by directing him to correspond only 
with the Governor-General.” 

The area of the territory of Mysore which came 
under the Maharaja was a little over 29000 square miles 
and the population about 22 lakhs. In-the reorganisa¬ 
tion effected by Dewan Purniah, the State was made into 
three Divisions, consisting of some 120 taluks or sub¬ 
divisions : the taluqs being under an Amildar and the 
Divisions being under three Subadars. Above them was 
the Dewan. The Civil Government had three depart¬ 
ments, Finance, Bevenue and Miscellaneous; and the 
military were divided into Cavalry and Infantry. A 
department called Kandachar, dealt with the police, post 
office and army. The Dewan was considered personally 
the head of every department. Each Taluk had a chi^ 
Golla or treasurer, Sheristhedar or Accountant, and Amil¬ 
dar with the seal was the officer responsible. 

The revenue of the Government was from the 
assessment of land, sayer, toddy, and tobacco. Amildars 
were authorised to advance loans to ryots for purposes 
of cultivation or improvement of lands." Sayer consisted 
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<of duties imposed on articles of trade coming into 
-each locality. The duties were collected either through 
contractors or directly by Government agency. 

The mint and the State Treasury as also the Dewan’s 
■oflfioe were first continued in Seringapatara and later 
shifted to Mysore. Justice according to ancient usages 

• of Hindu law was meted out by the Amildars and Suba- 
dars. Criminal offences were tried with the aid of a 
Panchayat or Jury, and the proceedings forwarded to 
the Dewan, who in extreme cases awarded punishment 
in consultation with the Resident. Fines were dis¬ 
couraged and corporal punishment prohibited. In all 

• cases the parties had a right of appeal to the Dewan. In 
1805 a separate department for the administration of 
justice was organised with the name of Adalat Court, 
with two Judges, two Sheristadars, six persons of res¬ 
pectability forming a standing Pancliayat, with a Pandit 
and Kaji to advice on Hindu and Mohammadan laws. 

The State Revenue for 1800 was budgeted at about 
.Rs. 66 lakhs. The expenditure included about Rs. 20 
lakhs for cost of collection and management, Rs. 7 lakhs 
•of star pagodas or 24i lakhs of rupees for subsidy, 16J 
lakhs for military charges, about 5 lakhs for other 
charges, with a surplus balance of about 7i lakhs* 
Purniah’s pay w'as Rs. 1600 per month and a commission 
■of 1 per cent on the net revenue. 

Purniah recognised the restoration of tanks and 
canals for the irrigation of lands as the first necessity 
in order to secure a stable revenue. By 1804 every 
embankment and channel then in use was put in perfect 
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repair and many tanks were restored. A new anekat waa- 
oonstructed across the river Lakshmanateertha neBur 
Krishnarajanagar, and the river Hemavathi was connect?- 
ed with it by a 28 miles channel. A canal of 48^ miles- 
from there to Mysore for supplying water to the inhabi¬ 
tants of the growing city was attempted, but did not- 
materialise. 

These improvements alarmed the hawk-eyed people 
of Tanjore whose collector complained to the Madras- 
Government that the Cauvery waters were being drained 
by Mysore, leaving the river dry in its lower reaches.. 
That Government which had authority over Mysore,, 
ordered Colonel Wilks to investigate. He proved that 
the fears of Tanjore were baseless. 

Indeed Madras derived some indirect benefit by the 
improved irrigation in Mysore. In 1804 famine pre¬ 
vailed in the country between the Krishna and Tunga- 
bhadra rivers, and some of the inhabitants migrated to- 
Mysore. Mysore was not only able to provide them food,, 
but also to supply large quantities of grain for the affected 
areas. Acknowledging this Lord William Bentinck,. 
then Governor of Madras, w^rote that while lamenting, 
the fatal effects which had been experienced in other parts - 
of India from a deficiency of grain, it was a source of 
gratification to him to observe that the State of Mysore 
had been preserved from that calamity and that it “ con¬ 
tinued to enjoy the blessings of abundance, thereby being., 
able to administer to the wants of the neighbouring, 
people, and to afford shelter to inhabitants suffering under' 
the affliction of famine.” 
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■In 1804 on a site selected by General Wellesley a 
bridge loir the passage-of men and goods was constructed 
•on the north-branch of the Cauvery at Seringapatam, and 
named after the Marquess of Wellesley. 

Acting on the recommendation of General Wellesley 
after the Mahrata war, the Governor General in October 
1804 transferred control over Mysore from the Madras 
Government to himself. But General Wellesley left 
Mysore in 1805 and the Marquess of Wellesley left India 
in 1806. Thereupon the Court of Directors retransferred 
Mysore to the control to the Madras Government I 

In March 1806 General W'ellesley left Mysore after 
•six years of memorable association. He was not only a 
great Englishman, but a fine Englishman. On the eve of 
his departure, on 2nd March 1805 he wrote a farewell 
letter to Dewan Pumiah containing remarkable senti¬ 
ments : 

“ Lieutenant Colonel Malcolm will have informed 
you that affairs having begun to have a more settled 
appearance in the Deccan, I have obtained permission to 
go to England, and I shall coinmence my voyage in a few 
days. I part with you with the greatest regret; and I 
shall ever continue to feel the most lively interest for the 
honour and prosperity of the Government of the Eaja of 
Mysore over which you preside.” 

“ For six years I have been concerned in the affairs 
of the Mysore Government, and I have contemplated 
with the greatest satisfaction its increasing prosperity 
, under your administration.” ' 
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• “ Experience has proved the wisdom of the arrange¬ 
ment which was first spade of the Government of Mysore^ 
and I am convinced that under no other management 
would it have been possible for the British Government 
to derive such advantages from the coimtry which you 
have governed, as I have enjoyed in the various diffi¬ 
culties with which we have contended since your 
authority was established.” 

“ Every principle of gratitude, therefore, for many 
acts of personal kindness to myself, and a strong sense 
of the public benefits which have been derived from your 
administration, render me anxious for its continuance 
and for its increasing prosperity, and in every situation 
in which I may be placed you may depend upon it that 
I shall not fail to bear testimony of my sense of your 
merits upon every occasion that may offer, and that I 
shall suffer no opportunity to pass by, which I may think 
favourable for rendering you service.” 

“ Upon the occasion of my taking leave of you, I 
must take the liberty to recommend to you to persevere 
in the laudable path which you have hitherto followed- 
Let the prosperity of the country be your great object 
protect the ryots and traders and allow no man, whether 
vested with authority or otherwise, to oppress them with 
impunity; do justice to every man; and attend to the 
wholesome advice which will be given to you by the 
British Eesident; and you may deponed upon it, that 
your Government will be as prosperous and as permanent* 
as I wish it to be.” 
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In 1806 Maharani Lakshammanni arranged for the 
marriage of the young Maharaja, but had to defer it on 
account of the prevalence of small-pox. Major Wilks 
hearing of it informed Purniah of vaccination as a pre¬ 
ventive which had been newly discovered in England. 
The Maharani consented to its being tried on the bride 
by the Residency Surgeon. It was successful, and the 
Government of Madras, hearing of it, issued a notifica¬ 
tion commending the example of the Mysore Royal 
I’amily to its subjects. 

In 1806 Dewan Purniah preferred a memorial that 
the Dowanship be made hereditary in his family. The 
Governor while discountenancing the request agreed 
that his meritorious services deserved a commensurate- 
reward. His income as Dewan was 6000 Kantheeroy 
pagodas in salary and 19000 pagodas in commission,, 
making a total of 26,000 pagodas or Rs. 75,000 per 
annum. At a public Durbar held in 1807 Yalandur 
Taluk with an assessment approximating to the above 
amount was conferred on him as a perpetual jahagir. 

In 1809, in consequence of the abolition of an 
allowance called tentage to the officers in the Madras 
army, the garrison at Seringapatam rebelled. After 
driving the Mysore troops out of the fort, they seized the 
treasury, blew up the bridges, loaded the guns, formed a 
committee of safety, and sent out a detachment which 
captured a sum of pagodas on its way to the paymaster. 
The mutineers also summoned to their assistance two 
battalions from Chitaldrug and Bednore. The Resident 
thereupon applied to Dewan Purniah for assistance to hold 
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the mutineers in check till help came from Bangalore. 
The Dewan sent 3000 Cavalry to invest Seringapatam 
and hold up supplies. Meanwhile the Chitaldrug batta¬ 
lion came, and it was held up at Nagamangala. Before 
long the Bangalore detachment arrived and brought the 
mutineers to submission. Seringapatam thereafter was 
abandoned as a military centre, and given back to the 
State. 

Mahai’ani Lakshammanni, patient, long-sufiEering, 
wise, intrepid, but for whom the Yadava Dynasty would 
have terminated 160 years ago, gave up her mortal life 
in February 1810. 

From 1766 to 1810, for 44 years, she was the minis¬ 
tering angel of the Dynasty, and ranks as the greatest 
woman of Mysore, and among the most remarkable 
women of the world in modern times. Born in 1742 as 
daughter of Kathi Gk)palraj Urs, of the Mysore Eoyal 
Clan, in 1759 she was married to Maharaja Krishnaraja 
Wodayar II, That was just the time when Hyder AK 
Khan was growing into strength and reducing royal 
authority. Within seven years after marriage Immadi 
Krishnaraja Wodayar died, and she was left the sole oare^ 
taker of the Boyal family, and sole guardian of the royal 
title and royal interests. Luckily she found two staun^ 
and faithful counsellors, Fradhan Thirumala Bao and 
Karayana Bao, descendants of a dynasty of royal 
councillors, and with their aid established an invisibld 
long distance connection, tensile as a silken chord, 
Strong as a steel rope, with the British empire-biiilderii 
at Madras, and undaunted by frequent failures, by appeals. 
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persuasion, goading and inspiration kindled their valour 
and fanned their hatred of Tippu Sultan, until she 
brought about his downfall and achieved the restoration 
of her dynasty ! 

Her treaty with the British Government at Madras, 
at a time when Nawab Hyder Ali had reduced royalty in 
Mysore to a bare entity, contains terms as spirited as any 
that Queen Victoria in her grandeur, or Empress Maria 
Theresa in her palmy days could have dictated to her 
allies. They make refreshing reading : 

“ We will pay to the Company 3 lakhs of Kandi- 
rayen pagodas as soon as their troops shall have driven 
the enemy out of the Coimbatore, etc., countries on this 
aide of the mountains. As soon as the English troopa 
shall have ascended the Balaghat and possessed thejn- 
selves of the forts of Ardmelli or Viseyburam we will 
pay the further sum of one lakh of pagodas. Upon the 
surrender of the fort of Mysore and the Government of 
the country being given to our Eana or whoever she may 
adopt, we will pay another lakh of pagodas. Upon the fall 
of Seringapatam we will pay 5 lakhs of pagodas, that is 
to say, in all, the sum of ten lakhs of pagodas, or 30 lakhs 
of rupees: that the Company shall not interfere in the 
management of the country nor for the managements for 
the peshcush and chout; that the killadars, amildars 
and other officers who may be appointed by the Bans for 
the management of the coimtry shall be employed and 
none others in the collections, and that they shall be 
suppcnted by the Company’s troops in the execution of 
their office, and further that the Company shall not in- 
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terfere in the business of the Paleygars. That the Com¬ 
pany will order to be delivered over to us whatever 
jewels, treasures, elephants, horses, military stores, and 
effects of every kind belonging to Hyder Naig and his 
officers that may be taken.” 

“ That Hyder Naig and all prisoners of rank who 
may be taken shall be delivered over to the Eana’s 
OfScers. That Seringapatain being a place of religious 
worship no troops shall be stationed within the -walls of 
that place except in time of actual war. That the 
Governor and Council of Madras must procure a Sunnud 
from the Compan)'^ in England to confirm to our Eana 
and her successors the full possession and Government of 
all the countries that may be taken as before mentioned 
from Hyder Naig for ever and e-\-er, upon the conditions 
herein definitely expressed.” 

While pursuing the foreign policy of the eclipsed 
Monarchy with such intrepid determination, she kept up 
the homely glamour and prestige of royalty with the 
same dazzle as ever before. A European prisoner of war 
at Seringapatam describes as follows the Hussara Durbar 
of 1883, when one usurper had given way to a greater and 
worse usurper, and Eoyal sovereignty had shrunk into a 
nut-shell: 

“ The Gontoo feast commenced this evening (23rd 
September 1783) which was continued according to 
custom for 9 days. The King of Mysore made his' 
appearance in a verandah in front, of his Palace about 7 
o’clock. It is only on the occasion of this anniversary 
that he is visible to his nominal subjects.” ■ 
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“ This young prince in whose name the family of 
Uyder Ali assuming only the title of Kegent carry oh 
the administration of Government, is allowed for him¬ 
self and his family an annual pension. He is treated, 
with all those marks of homage that are paid to crowned 
heads. In his name proclamation is made of war or 
peace, and the trophies of victory are laid at his feet. 
Like Kings too he has his guards. But those are 
appointed and commanded by the usurper of his throne 
whose authority and safety depend on the Prince’s con¬ 
finement. Yet such is the reverence that is paid by the 
people of Mysore to the blood of their ancient kings 
and so formidable are they rendered in their present state 
to the most vigorous character as well as powerful prince 
in the peninsula of Hindustan, that it is thought by the 
present Government of Mysore not to cut off the heredi¬ 
tary prince of Mysore according to the usual policy of 
despots but to adorn him with the pngeautry of a crowm.” 

“ The spacious palace in wdiich the young King of 
Mysore resides stands in a large square in the very centre 
■ of Seringapahwn in an angle of which our prison was also 
situated. Hence we had .an opportunity of enjoying the 
sight of this annual festival in which we were indulged 
during the whole time that it lasted. The curtains with 
which thei gallery w'as hung being dr.awn up discovered 
the King saated on throne with numerous attendants on 
each side, some of whom fanned him while others 
scattered perfume on his long black-hair. The verandah 
was decorated'with the finest hangings. The Kajjx was 
adorned with resplendent precious stones among which a 
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diamond of immense size and value shone with disting¬ 
uished lustre. On an extended stage in the open square 
along the front of the palace, musicians, balladiers, and a 
species of gladiators entertained the King with his train 
in the gallery and the multitude that filled the square,, 
with music, dancing, tumbling, wrestling, mock engage¬ 
ments and other pantoinimical diversions. The ladies of 
His Majesty’s harem as well as the European prisoners 
were on this occasion indulged with greater freedom than 
usual, being allowed to enjoy the spectacle through lattice 
windows, as well as other subjects of Mysore. The King 
sat motionless in great state for several hours, rose up and 
when he was about to retire, advancing to the edge 
of the gallery showed himself to the people who honoured 
him with marks of the most profound and even supersti¬ 
tious veneration. The curtains then dropped and His 
Majesty retired to the inner parts of the Palace.” 

Thus during the decades that it took for her hopes 
to be realised she kept on the lamp of Boyalty aflame,, 
and by God’s grace had in her latter years the happiness 
of beholding that Eoyalty shine forth in an undimmed 
sky and with an untainted atmosphere. That she and the= 
Eoyal family were not destroyed by Hyder or Tippu like 
the queen of Bednore and her family is due entirely to- 
her tact, wisdom, and luck. That the Tiger-throne which, 
sought to vanquish and destroy the Lion-throne was 
itself swept away was due to her ascetic devotion and. 
pious endeavour, which won God’s favour and received 
G-od’s blessings. Thus she was instrumental in ensuring 
the continuity of the Yadava Dynasty on the throne ot 
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Mysore, and in providing for the State an era of con- 
■tinued prosperity lasting 148 years. Thus carving for 
herself a name of lasting glory she passed into eternity 
in February 1810. 

Mummadi Krishnaraja Wodayar was 16 years of age. 
Tumiah was Dewan, and Hon’ble A. H. Cole was British 
Resident in the Mysore Court. The passing of Maha- 
rani Lakshammanni took away from the Palace a person 
who could command some kind of obedience from Dewan 
Pumiah, and his conduct towards the Maharaja became 
more and more aggressive, insolent, and unbearable as 
“the days passed. As all the chroniclers of Mysore so 
far have sought to slur over this period and shield 
Purniah from criticism, while leaving bare the Maha¬ 
raja’s own name to the odium of posterity, and as our 
-object is to give a true portrait of the personnel of the 
Yadava Dynasty in all its light and shade, we have to 
present to our readers the following spot-light picture 
-of the period taken from the official records. They are 
from an active participant of affairs of the period, 
.Pesident Cole, who was bound to give a true picture of 
the happenings to the British Governments at Madras 
^and Bengal. 

About the close of the year 1810 the Maharaja 
■suggested to the Resident that it was his wish to become 
intimate with the affairs of his Government, that as'yet 
he had been treated as a boy, but he hoped in future to 
leam public business, and he trusted tb the Resident and 
Hihe Dewan for instruction. After some negotiation be¬ 
tween the Resident and the Dewan, the latter offered to 
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deliver over the seals of Government to the Maharaja, 
and to submit to him every public paper for signature. 
Subsequently the Itesident was able to report to the 
Government of Madras, “ I am happy to inform you that- 
matters are carried on between the Eaja and Dewan in the 
most friendly and proper manner, and that each party 
appear to be entirely satisfied with their relative situa¬ 
tions and duties.” 

But this did not last very long. Before six montha 
the Eesident had to report in May 1911, “ My eyes have 
been gradually opened to the persuasion that old age, 
impaired faculties, and evil counsel have combined to- 
disappoint my hopes, and have tended to degrade the 
character of a Minister whose former conduct had 
deservedly ranked him among the first statesmen who- 
have ever existed in this country. Again to my utmost 
surprise he at one conference used all his abilities to- 
convince me that he should incur the displeasure of the 
British Government for having admitted the Kaja into a 
share of the Government as he said to my consternation 
and astonishment that he held the Dewanee—“ by con¬ 
tract" and that his son or nephew or whoever he should 
choose to name, as his successor would have a lawf ul 
claim to the situation of the Dewanee on his death or 
resignation!” 

“ The Hon’ble the Governor in Council may believe- 
how much I must have been startled at such a pretposter^ 
ous assertion and the encouragement of such fooUsbu 
expectations in the breast of a man like Fuiniah, and X 
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need not state that I used my utmost arguments to con¬ 
vince him that he was grossly mistaken.’* 

“ Butcha Eao, the principal friend and adviser of 
Pumiah, and who has participated in his fortunes through 
life (he is between 60 and 70, about the Dewan’s own 
age), has been bed-ridden by infirmity for nearly a year,, 
and his intellects have been frequently deranged during 
this period. The advice and assistance of this man 
whom we have generally looked upon as the second 
Dewan, have consequently been denied to Purniah, and 
as the latter has not had strength and activity for some 
years to transact matters with the aid of Butcha Rao 
only (as he used to do formerly), he has had recourse to 
the members of his own family, and has permitted 
Ooopanna his brother-in-law, Hirniappah his nephew 
(young men under the age of twenty-five years) to be his 
principal agents, he himself generally superintending 
tiieir conduct. As the old man’s faculties have become 
impaired the influence of these young men has gained 
ascendency, and their personal interests have led them 
to encourage in Purniah a tenacity of power, that they 
might benefit under the shade of his authority.” 

“ To these young men of whose dispositions I have 
great doubts, I principally attribute the Dewan’s defec¬ 
tive conduct, and there is another person of the name of 
Tippiah, an old follower and an old rogue whose counsels 
I know to have had great weight. Tippiah was detect¬ 
ed ih malpractices whilst Killadar of Mysore and Chief 
Engineer or Superintendent of Public Works, and Major 
Wilks insisted upon his being expelled from the Capital, 
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l)ut lie had mfluenoe enough to return to 0 & 0 &, and 
Dewan has employed him in superintending the great 
nullah.” * 

“ At a late hour last night,” Eesident Cole proceeds, 
■“ One of the’ principal Hurcars came to me with a 
message from His Highness and informed me that yester¬ 
day being the day for paying the wages of the different 
servants of Government, the Baja had sent to the Dewan’s 
youngest son his monthly allowance, but that the amount 
had been returned by the Dewan himself with a reply 
that as neither he nor any of his family were servants 
of the Eaja, his son could not accept the money; this 
answer was given to the Baja in open Durbar, before all 
the principal oflScers of Government, and as it was full 
of disrespect as well in its nature as in the mode and 
time of conveying it. His Highness forwarded the matter 
immediately to me, with a message that as he considered 
me to be the guardian of his honour, and the supporter 
of his Throne, he could therefore not notice the affair 
but as I should advise. 

■ 

“ I was greatly annoyed by this information, and I 
waited upon His Highness this morning to express my 
feelings on the occasion. At this interview, he said, he 
was infinitely distressed by the disrespectful conduct p| 
the Dewan but as he was an old man he would poake 
every allowance for him. His Highness however-hoped 
that I would impress, upon Furniah’s mind the impro-f 
priety he had been guilty of; and the necessity of no| 
persisting in such a disgraceful mode of‘conduct.” 
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I “ I considered this act of the Dewan to be so dero> 
gstory to his character, and so very improper in every way,, 
that 1 decided at once upon speaking to Pumiah npOn 
the subject in the presence of His Hfghness. I accord¬ 
ingly requested the Baja to send for his Minister that I 
might mildly remonstrate with him. On his approach¬ 
ing the Musnud I requested him to listen to me with 
patience, (this was induced by my having heard, him 
exclaim loudly at the inner door of the Palace, “ I am 
nobody’s servant. I am my own master,”) he said he 
wbuld do anything Which I desired him; I then told 
him, that his son had been guilty of a very great mis¬ 
conduct, and that I was certain he (Pumiah) would not 
support him. The Bewan asked me the nature of it, in 
a'very loud voice. I immediately stated the circum¬ 
stance, requesting him at the same time to moderate his 
anger, as he was in the presence of the Baja.” 

“ The old man replied that his son, had done no 
wrong, he himself having returned the wages sent for the 
boy. I asked him how he could attempt to excuse such 
conduct, and said I should send his son to fall at the 
Baja’s feet and demand pardon. He replied that his 
sons and himself acknowledged no master, for it, was his 
deternunation and that of all his family, not to serve 
the Baja any longer.” 

“ This was uttered with siich clamour and violence 
of gestures that fearful of losing my temper or subjecting 
the Baja to an unbecoming scene of turbulence 4nd 
uttdness, 1 told the Baja that the Dewan’s want of self- 
ocxmmand, aM deficiehcy of respect to his liege Prince^ 
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shocked me so much that I could emdure it no longer. I 
therefore begged that he would permit the Dewan or me 
to retire, for so long as I was in His Highness’s service^ 
so long would I protect him from insult.” 

“ Pumiah immediately made his salam to me only, 
(for he would not salute the Throne), and in evident 
imtation retired.” 

The Baja paid him the greatest respect, and even 
upon his departure, although the Dewan did not salute 
him. His Highness arose from his Throne and made 
salam.” 

“ After the departure of the Dewan, I expressed by 
astonishment to His Highness that such a scene should 
have passed, and asked of him, if he knew the cause oi 
it; he assured me that he was unable to solve the 
matter, but that it did not in the least surprise him, for 
that he had forborne to complain against Pumiah, he had 
received repeated insults from him and never met with 
that respect which was due to his situation. He con¬ 
tinued, “ I have been fearful of complaining to you of 
the Dewan upon this subject, although it is one of serious 
vexation to me, lest you might suppose that I was 
impatient of control, and anxious to emancipate myself 
from the shackles of an old man, whom 1 should wish 
to consider as my father, and whom I would ever treat! 
as such, would he but act towards me with common 
respect, and not always hold me out <83 a boy and A fooL 
But you have now been an eye-witness of the fact, and havci 
perceived in my demeanour every cQusidexation towards 
Pumiah, which he on, the contrary foigot himself, i» 
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jour presence, and even made that obeisance to yon 
.which he denied to my Throne.” 

“ I assured the Eaja tihat I was sensible of his very 
forbearing conduct towards the Dewan, and that no 
-circumstance in a public shape had ever caused me so 
much annoyance as the indelicate and disrespectful con- 
-duct of his Minister.” 

We are tempted to remark with regard to the fore¬ 
going that if Purniah had behaved with the same insane 
arrogance towards his previous masters Hyder Ali and 
Tippu Sultan, his life would not have been worth five 
minutes’ purchase. He would have been blasted at the 
mouth of a gun, or trampled by the feet of an elephant. It 
shows how even the most intellig^t and disciplined men 
will go completely ofi the rails when their ambition is 
thwarted or self-interest is threatened. Fumiah’s latter 
-day ambition was to leave a dynasty and perpetuate the 
Dewanship in his family. There was also the anxiety 
that he had to account for a sum of about Bs. 43 lakhs, 
being the budget balance of his twelve years’ Dewanship. 

There is a further incident which Cole brings to light. 
He writes, “ It is here requisite for -me to mention that 
.great caution was necessary for the security of the public 
money in the Dewan’s house, as two of his family abso¬ 
lutely did take out of the public Toshekhana, whilst His 
Highness the Eaja was at Nanjangud, jewels, etc., to 
the amount of one lakh and fourteen thousand pagoctes, 
(or about Bs. 4^ lakhs), which they have acknowledged 
^d offered to restore, and that, after the scene of 
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-violence -which I had cthe hanour to detail, an attempt- 
was made, and partly apcceeded, in the night to remo-v^ 
some of the Sircar property from the house of Pumiah 
which has always been situated in the heart of the Public 
Treasury forming the principal part of it.” 

And when a party of Government and Palace finance 
ofScers went tp Pumiah’s house to classify the accounts- 
and arrive at a settlement he became grossly abusive and 
flung the foulest epithets against the Maharaja. When 
the final accounting showed a balance of about 43 lakhs 
as due from Dewan Purniah, the Maharaja said that not¬ 
withstanding every indignity which he had suffered from 
him he would forego 19 lakhs of rupees and receive 24 
lakhs in full settlement. He agreed to continue to him 
his monthly salary of Es. 1500 even after retirement. This 
liberality and dignified forgiveness on the part of the- 
Maharaja excited the utmost admiration in the Resident- 
and the British authorities. Finally after ai full con^ 
sideration of all these happenings the Governor of Madras,, 
on 23rd December 1811, signified his assent to the retire¬ 
ment of Purniah. And three months after retirenienk 
Purniah died on 27th March 1812. 

Early in life he became an accountant under ,s 
wholesale merchant in Seringapatam named Anna^Uma- 
Setty who was supplier to Government during Hyd«r 
Ali’s Saryadhikariship. On one occasion there was- 
diference of opinion between the Toshekhana and the 
supplier about the dues, and Purniah’s figure given from, 
memory was found to be correct to the pe,, Thie 
pressed Hyder All and he was taken into the To8hekb»n% 
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4 IS assistant aiQcountant. On another occasion Hyder 
observing a. k)g of timber floating down the Cauvery 
■asked the attendant courtiers how it was that a 1(^ of 
such weight floated while even a small stone would sink. 
While the others could give no answer, Purniah wittily 
remarked that it was because the timber while growing 
had been nurtured with water, and that noble minds 
■abhorred injuring even their ungrateful wards! Such 
readiness and resourcefulness won him Hyder Ali’s 
favour and reliance. ■Another remarkable instance of 
Pumiah’s courage and efficiency is reported. During the 
-campaign of Lord Cornwallis in the Third Mysore war, 
the British army made a night attack on the island of 
Seringapatam. Purniah had been wounded by a musket 
ball, but managed, without the notice of the English 
troops, to take back from the north bank of the river a 
number of camels laden with coins meant for the pay of 
the troops. With the first alarm the bags of coins were 
^ordered to be loaded, and Purniah wdth the camels 
-crossed over into the island without losing a single 
rupee! 

While thus his faithfulness and talents have to be 
-commended, the fact that after the fall of Tippu he urged 
the restoration of Tippu’s son on the throne in preference 
4» the heir of the Hindu royal family does not redound 
to his credit. His patrons Hyder and Tippu having 
'died, there was no conflict of loyalty, and as a Hindu 
statesman he should have easily recognised the claim 
oi the Hindu Dynasty which bad never been dethroned 
■or destroyed. That he did not do so should only be ex- 



pldoned by' l^e fact of his not being a Mysori^, and th» 
moM-ve of s^lf-intarea^j;, ^urismg from the fear that hitt own 
^\^er would, end if the Maharaja were 'restored^ .That- 
has left a taint on his otherwise admirable reputation. 

During Purniah’s 12 years of Dewanship the revenue 
of the State from lands rose from Bs. 60 lakhs in ^e first- 
year to 65 lakhs in the second, approximating to 71i 
laldhs in 1807 and 1808, and then fell to Bs. 64 lakhs in 
1809 and to 60i lakhs the next year. The average total 
income of the State from all sources during his Dewan- 
ship amounted to about Bs. 86i lakhs. Pumiah hus¬ 
banded this revenue carefully and expended it on neces¬ 
sary military and civil requirements as well as on. 
public works, and in payment of the subsidy. At tho 
time of his retirement he had to account for a balance of 
about Bs. 43 lakhs. After getting about half of this 
amount waived he credited to the Maharaja’s State- 
account about Bs. 24 lakhs- The subsequent report that- 
he had left a savings of Bs. 2 crores and that the Maha¬ 
raja wasted it in wanton extravagance was a baseless 
canard, as there was no possible means of Purniah aocu- 
nmlating within 12 years such a large surplus . after 
meeting substantial items of expenditure out of . the 
State’s limited resources. 

On the assumption of the administration ; by the- 
Maharaja, Sir George Barlow, Governor of Madras, wtote 
to congratulate him in the following terms;. ‘‘The- 
British Besident at the Court of yoHr Highness having 
reported for my information that your Highness has 
assumed the management of the afhiirs of your Govern- 
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ment, I have to express to Your Highness my congratu¬ 
lations on this happy occasion. I have learnt with parti¬ 
cular gratification of the prudence and ability which Your 
Highness has so eminently displayed in the exercise 
of the ftmctions of your exalted station. Such proofs 
of sound judgment and understanding reflect the highest 
honour on Your Highness and afford a happy presage 
of the continuance of those great and manifold advan¬ 
tages which have resulted from the connection which has 
subsisted between the British and Mysore Governments 
since your accession to the niusnud of your ancestors.” 

Dewan Pumiah enjoyed the status of both Dewan 
and Eegent of the Maharaja who was a minor. On his 
retirement his successor Bakshi Balaji Eao was vtisted 
with the duties of Dewan proper, subject to the decisions 
of the Maharaja in major matters. That the administra¬ 
tion proceeded smoothly and satisfactorily is shown by a. 
report of Eesident Cole to the Madras Government some 
months later, that the conduct of the Eaja was every¬ 
thing that could be expected from a sensible and grateful 
mind, that his attention to business was almost indefati¬ 
gable, and that his attachment and devotion to the British 
Government were not to be improved or surpassed. 

The Maharaja’s oflBcial daily routine commenced with 
a perusal of letters submitted by the Anche or Postal 
Bakshi. On these whatever possible immediate orders 
were recorded. Where the letters dealt with matters of 
importance orders were passed after consultation withi 
the Dewan or Departmental Heads. The Anche Bakshi 
imd also a staff of postal clerks spread over the State 
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■whose duty it was not only to transmit letters blit also 
to report about local affairs. The postal Bakshi had to 
bring such affairs to the notice of the Maharaja. 

The oflScial heirarchy was in the ascending order of 
Amildars, Foujdars and Dewan. The administrative func¬ 
tions of Gk)vernment were divided into 18 departments 
imder the heads, Subsidy, Cavalry, Infantry, Judicial, 
Palace, Eevenue, Police, Post, Cattle, Foujdary, Dewan’s 
office, Toshekhana, Treasury, Taxes, Stipends, Muzrai, 
Public Works, and Miscellaneous. 

The income from land revenue which was 60 lakhs 
of rupees in 1811 rose to 71 by 1815-16, and averaged at 
about 66 lakhs during the second decade of the Maha¬ 
raja’s reign, and at Ks. 67 lakhs during the years of the 
third decade. The total revenue which was Es. 77 
lakhs in 1801, averaged about 86 lakhs during Dewan 
Pumiah’s regime and during the first decade of the Maha¬ 
raja’s rule, and shrank to 67 lakhs during the second 
decade. There were two famines in 1811 and 1823. A 
large amount of specie was imperatively needed evrary 
month to pay the instalments of the subsidy as well as 
to maintain a military strength of 4000 as per agreement 
with the British. The slightest delay in these payments 
■was taken serious notice of by the Eesident, and occa¬ 
sioned most unfavourable reports to the Madras Govern¬ 
ment. 

Meanwhile in every Department the establishmfflit 
and expenses increased. The Judicial Department was 
extended by opening more courts in order to meet the 
growing w’ork. Public Works such as restoration of 
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teuiks and canals and construction of roads and'buildings 
dei£ianded larger grants. The gradual reduction of 
British military camps in the State reduced the trade in 
food and other commodities, and the lack of demand re¬ 
sulted in a lowering of the price. Nevertheless steady 
progress was made in useful public works such as the 
Devambudhi tank, Narasambudhi tank, Hullalli anekat 
and canal, Lakshinanatheertha anekat, and canals in 
Ashtagram, Bettadapur and Periapatna. 

The population increased considerably and stood at 
46 lakhs about 1925. There were 32425 villages and 92 
forts and 31 hill-forts. The capital city of Mysore was 
improved considerably by the construction of new 
Agrahars, and the town of Arikuthara, the birth-place of 
Mummadi Krishnaraja Wodayar’s father, was developed 
a>nd renamed Chamarajanagar. 

In order to meet the steadily increasing expenditure 
it was necessary that the income should increase or at least 
remain steady. But on the other hand the fluctuations 
under land-revenue were violent, and borrowing by 
Government either in the form of State loans by public 
subscription or from private sources had not yet come 
into vogue. In any case it was necessary that the in¬ 
come should be steadied, and in order to do so a new 
system was introduced of farming land-revenue on what 
was called the “ Sharat system ”, by which the Amildar 
of a taluq was directed to collect a specific amount by 
way of land-revenue and housertax. Even in the tirrie of 
lE^urniah certain Amildars had to give an under-taking 
^bat-mi allotted amoimt would be forthcoming from their 
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talvtqs. This plractice seems to have become extended ini 
Krishnaraja Wodayar’s time. It is possible that while 
Purniah’s iron hand kept under check any oppression or 
malpractices the system might give rise to, in Krishna-^ 
raja Wodayar’s time many of the Amildars were close 
relations or proteges of persons influential in the Palace 
or with the Resident. Therefore they tended to become 
unbearably oppressive and exacting. 

One aspect of the administration of the young Ruler 
was highly gratifying. When the Pathan free-booter 
Amir Khan invaded Nagapur in 1910 a contingent of 
Mysore Horse 1500 strong imder the command of Barry 
Close was despatched, and was able to drive him back 
and capture his capital Seronje in Malwa. 

In 3917 the Mysore Horse was requisitioned to quell 
the Pindaries in the Nixam’s dominions. The Pindaries 
are described as pests to society in the early part of the 
19th century. Every villain who had given the slip to 
his creditors, was expelled -for flagrant crimes, or, was 
disgusted with an honest and peaceable life, was founid 
in their ranks. They generally invaded a country in 
hands of-one thousand to four thousand men. On reach¬ 
ing the frontier of the country which they bad marked 
for their operations, they generally dispersed in small 
parties of two or three hundred and advanced with stKdi 
rapidity that the unfortunate inhabitants became aware 
of their approach only by their depredations. They were 
not encumbered with tents or baggage, but carried only 
their arms and slept on their saddle cloth. Both men 
and horses were accustomed to long marches, and neveiP 
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halted except to refresh themselves, collect plunder or . 
•commit the vilest outrages on the female population. 
’They subsisted on the grain and provisions which they 
found in villages, took everything which was available, 
and destroyed all that they could not carry away. In 
January 1817 a British officer moving with a body of 
troops in the country near Bedare in the Nizam’s terri¬ 
tory, accompanied by a body of Mysore cavalry under 
Annaji Eao, received information that a Pindari force 
was camped about 8 miles from him. He approached 
and surprised the Pindari camp and dispersed them 
with considerable loss. The same year the Holkar of 
Indore and his Pindari allies were defeated in the battle- 
■of Mahidpore. In this battle the Mysore horse under 
Bakshi Bheema Eao, nephew of Wellesley’s Bishtopant, 
captured much booty in the shape of elephants, camels, 
jewels, horses and money, valued at 80 lakhs of rupees, 
exclusive of 5 lakhs presented to Maharaja Krishnaraja 
Wodayar. A sword and belt belonging to the Holkar 
was presented by the Maharaja to Sir John Malcolm in 
.acknowledgement of the kindness received from him 
by the Mysore army. 

In the last Mahrata War when Peshwa Balaji Baji 
Eao was overthrown and took to flight. Sir John Malcolm 
pursued him with a detachment including 2500 Mysore 
horse under Bhakshis Bheema Eao and Eama Eao. 
Whffli the gallant army returned to Mysore it was re- 
•ceived by the Maharaja at a grand reception, and tho 
two Bakshis were recipients of many marks of honour, 
•two Jagirs were conferred on them, and an elephant waa 
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presented to Bakshi Eama Eao on which he could ride 
seated in a howdah. 

With regard to these campaigns, the G-overnor 
General, Marquis of Hastings, writing to the Maharaja 
observed, “ It has given me great pleasure to learn 
through the letters of the Hon’ble Cole Sahib that Your 
Highness has agreed to the suggestions made by this- 
Gt)vemment to subdue the Pindaris who are a source of 
great trouble and mischief, and that Your Highness has 
shown great earnestness in promoting the Welfare and 
happiness of the people living in the British territory. I 
am also informed through a letter by the same Hon’ble- 
gentleman that Your Highness in token of your sincere 
friendship and hearty co-operation, has immediately 
despatched your troops the number of which has far ex¬ 
ceeded what was stipulated for and has thus added to- 
your invincible arm. And I am confident that your help 
is most opportune and is of great value to us. All this- 
I cannot but attribute to your sincerity and genuine love 
towards this Government. Your sincerity shines to the 
best advantage when I see that Your Highness has not 
only carried out the Treaty obligations but has also gone 
so far as to help this Government with your troops and 
ammunition even beyond tlie limits of expectation.” 

Some months later after, the campaigns had come 
to a victorious conclusipn he wrote again, “ I take this; 
opportunity to express my pleasure at the distinguished 
services rendered, by the Mysore troops, and on account, 
of the zeal and sincere love showp by Your Highness 
towards this Government. And I hope that Your High- 
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ness has by this time become fully aware of the success 
.achieved by your troops along with the British forces. 
I am also informed by the British Officers about the 
valour and tactfulness which your troops have shown in 
performing their duty which' it gives me great pleasure 
to bring to Your Highness’s notice. Bakshi Rama Rao 
: and Bhima Rao have already won distinction and become 
popular, Your Highness having conferred on them royal 
gifts in appreciation of their services. I must assure 
Your Highness that this Government will ever keep in 
view the welfare and progress of your people which will 
of course bring both the Governments nearer to each 
other.” 

Such approbation was very satisfactory, and possibly 
tended to make the youtig Maharaja less alert in matters 
•of internal administration than he would have been if he 
were aware that the Resident would be on the watch for 
■complaints against the Maharaja’s rule, so that he could 
make out a case for dispossession of the Maharaja of 
his power. 

However records are forthcoming to show that the 
Maharaja issued well-thought out orders with regard to 
rural, administration aiming at the well-being of the 
people. In the year 1819, when the Maharaja was only 
25 years old, he issued elaborate directions to the 
Amildars or officers in-charge of the Taluq administra¬ 
tion, They related to 21 heads, such as the procedure 
of a new Amildar receiving charge of papers, grains and 
other Government property from old Amildar, procedure 
for collection of land-revenue, investigation about defal- 
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cations, etc., by the previous Amildar and Sheristadar,. 
checking the accounts of the collections of the previous- 
Amildar, encroachments and unauthorised occupation by 
ryots, account of taxes received in the form of grains,, 
duties of the Amildar and Sheristadar at head-quarters- 
during the months from September to November in pre¬ 
paration of annual demand and collection accounts,, 
touring, inspection, and organisation during December 
and January for the water-supply and cultivation of 
grain and sugar-cane during the next season, tour pro¬ 
gramme of villages and enquiry into ryots’ complaints so- 
as to procure duo profit, annual repairs of tanks useful 
for irrigation, disposal of unclaimed property, incurring; 
expenditure as per general authorisation, fresh sanction 
or new orders, preparation of monthly receipts and ex¬ 
penditure and collection of instalments, granting loans 
to impecunious ryots, providing land and hut for agri¬ 
cultural families who have migrated from one taluq to- 
another, removing tiger and other pests which are 
destructive to agricultural cattle, maintenance of the rule 
that Taluq ofiScials like Amildar, Sheristadar and postal 
clerk should not procure lands within their official juris¬ 
diction, and enquiry into cases of Government lands 
having been leaded out by previous officials for lower 
rents than before out of bad motives. The directions 
under each head are in lucid detail, and are thoughtfully 
directed towards maintaining official discipline and 
rendering of the utmost possible good •to the rural public. 
They have not been improved upon during over a- 
century. ' 
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That the land-tax authorised by the Maharaja was 
not oppressive or exorbitant is shown by the following 
report by the British Commission. “ Irrigated land in 
the east derives its value chiefly from the water available 
for it, and in order to bring that water over the land at 
all seasons, it becomes necessary that a considerable ex¬ 
pense should be incurred whether in forming a tank and 
water-courses leading from it, or in damming up running 
streams and cutting canals or aqueducts to convey the 
water for agricultural purposes. These works require an 
outlay of money which few individuals or body of indi¬ 
viduals of the cultivating classes could afford to advance. 
The money for their original construction and to keep 
them in constant repairs, therefore is paid by the State 
which having thus advanced its capital has a just right 
(independent of the right of sovereignty) to share in the 
produce of the land, brought to perfection through the 
means of that advance of capital. If we assume the 
right of sovereignty to be one-fourth only of the whole 
crop, 20 per cent will not be an undue return for the ex¬ 
penses already incurred and the annual incidental charges 
for maintaining these water w'orks in proper repair. Now 
46 per cent of the gross produce is the amount which the 
Mysore Government claims from all lands irrigated by 
Public Works, and as long as the money payments are 
limited to the actual value of the produce in the market 
tire inhabitants of Mysore wdll not have much reason 
to complain. The present land-tax of Mysore though 
heavy and latterly much aggravated by the great want of 
rain for the last three or four years, does not press so 
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heavily on the great mass of the people as in many of our 
own Districts where an attempt has been made at perma¬ 
nent settlement in the form of cash payments at a rate 
which never has been nor ever can be paid ! The great 
cause of complaint of the people however has been tiro 
oppressive extra exactions of the venal local authorities 
against whom it was found vain to seek for redress.” 

Since this period of Mummadi Krishnaraja Woda- 
yar's reign has been subjected to severe criticism, and his 
name has come to be very much maligned by a persistent 
campaign of misrepresentation we might dwell a little 
on the personnel of the administration and of his own 
part in its working. 

Let us remember that when Purniah left the Dewan- 
ship the Maharaja was only a boy of 16. The world has 
not produced any boy in any ago who could personally 
direct the administration of a State in all its details. It 
is impossible for a boy of 16 to have the experience, 
knowledge, and talent necessary for running a State with 
discipline and efficiency. As in the case of Chikkadeva- 
raja Wodayar and Kantheera'v'anarasaraja Wodayar, wise 
and experienced counsellors are required to train the 
■yoimg Euler in the requisites of statesmanship, in the 
piractice of day to day checking of the administration, 
in making his hand reach the farthest nut of the admi¬ 
nistrative machinery. There is no evidence that young 
Mummadi Krishnaraja Wodayar was foolish, vicious or 
cruel. He was intelligent, active, kind and generous. 
If Purniah had been a patriot and not blinded by his 
personal dynastic ambitions he would have initiated the 
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Maharaja into tho secrets of administration. But he 
chose to become unfriendly to the Maliaraja and left him 
without a guide. 

Pumiah’s own coaching in administration was under 
tlie cruel hand of Hyder. Hyder’s method was that of 
the lion-tamer. Though he sometimes rewarded his 
servants, the principal motive was fear. Two hundred 
people with whips stood always ready to use them. Not 
a day passed on which numbers were not flogged. 
“ Hyder applied the same c‘.at to all transgressors alike,, 
gentlemen and horse-keepers, tax-gatherers and his own 
sons, and when he has inflicted such a public scourging 
upon the greatest gentlemen, ho does not dismiss them. 
No! they remain in the same oflice and bear the marks 
of stripes on their backs as public warnings. For he 
seems to think that almost all people who seek to enrich 
themselves are devoid of all principles of honour,” writes 
Eev. Schwartz, a German member of the Danish Mission 
at Tanjore who was sent by the Madras Government to 
negotiate peace wdth Hyder Ali, 

“ Once of an evening I went into the Palace and saw 
a number of men of rank sitting round about. Their 
faces betrayed a conscious terror, and Hyder’s Persi.-m 
Secretary told me that they were Collectors of Districts, 
but to me they appeared as criminals expecting deatli. 
Few however could give a satisfactory account, and con¬ 
sequently the most dreadful punishments were daily 
inflioted. I hardly know whether I shall mention how 
one of these gentlemen was tied up, two men came with 
ttieir whips and cut him dreadfully and with sharp nail 
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'was his flesh tomr asunder and then scourged afresh, hi« 
shrieks rending the air. Although the punishments are 
so dreadful, yet there are people enough who seek such 
employments and outbid each other ! ” 

“ When I came to Hyder he desired me to sit down 
alongside of him. The floor was covered with most ex¬ 
quisite tapestry. He received me very politely, listened 
in a friendly manner and seeming pleasure to all what I 
had to say. He spoke very openly and without reserve 
and said that the Europeans had broken their solemn 
engagements and promises but that nevertheless he was 
willing to live in peace with them- At last he directed 
a letter to be written, had it read unto me and said, 
what I have spoken with you that I have shortly men¬ 
tioned in the letter. You will explain the whole more 
at length.” 

“ When I sat near Hyder Naik I particularly 
observed in what a regular succession and with what 
rapid despatch his affairs proceeded one after the other.. 
Whenever he made a pause in speaking, an account was 
read to him of the districts and letters received. He 
heard them and ordered the answers immediately. The 
writers ran, wrote the letters, read them and Hyder 
affixed his seal. Thus one evening a great many letters 
were expedited. Hyder can neither read nor write, but 
his memory is excellent. He orders one man to write a. 
letter and to read it to him. Then he calls another to 
read it again. If the writer has in the least deviated 
from his orders, his head pays for it! ” 
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That was the school in which Dewan Pumiah had 
"been trained. That like a stormy petrel he thrived 
•during two such hurricane regimes as those of Hyder and 
Tippu would imply sufficient astuteness and sufficient 
adaptability. And when he bectame Dewan Regent he 
was pretty strict though not severe with defaulting 
officials. It was an invariable rule with him in case of 
abuse of power, defalcation or other delinquency in the 
service of the State, to dismiss the Amildar or other 
officer found guilty of such conduct, a.nd he was also 
■declared incapable of being re-employed ever after in the 
Government’s service. In the early years the rigid 
•observance of this rule is said to have caused considerable 
embarrassment to Purniah, but later when it became 
known that he was unyielding in this respect, the purity 
•of the public service gradually improved. 

Not that favouritism did not exist in the days of 
Pumiah. Arunachala Pandit was an official colleague of 
his during the days of Hyder and Tippu. He bad eight 
sons, and it seems, Purniah out of regard for the father 
:gave an Amildari to every one of them ! 

On Krishnaraja Wodayar’s assumption of admini¬ 
strative control when he was yet 16 years old, the real 
administration passed into the hands of certain Bakshis- 
■or administrative heads, appointments began to be dis- 
ladbuted among their pets and favourites, and punishmenta- 
for official offences became a thing of the past, and attain¬ 
ment of wealth became the one object of officials generally. 
The position of the Maharaja as such rriade it humanly 
impossible for him to check official corruption. Even. 
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Tippu who was 36 years old when he succeeded his father^ 
who had been trained in his father’s ways of admini- 
stration, and who possessed even studious habits, would 
not control oppression by his trusted Minister. Says a 
Muslim writer, “ Mir Sadak by various artifices acquired 
great ascendency over Tippu’s mind, so much so, that 
when he heard complaints against this villain from the- 
mouths of liis Amirs, he listened to them but extinguish¬ 
ed the fire oi his royal auger with the pure water of 
clemency and fo;bearii.nce; ho did not in any way dis¬ 
countenance or punish him, but on tlie contrary still 
strove to raise him to the highest dignities, and threw 
the mantle of mercy and kindness over his crimes.”' 
And says Colon 3 I Wilks, “ On one occasion the ryats of a 
Taluk at some distance from Seringapatam, trusting to 
the authentic e’ idence of the village accounts and the 
plain simplicit)' of their case assembled to the number of 
6000 along with the village accountants, to submit their 
grievances to th.eir Euler at Seringapatam. Their spokes¬ 
men were admitted to an audience. The accounts of the 
sums extorted were indisputable, and Mir Sadak frankly 
admitted the facts, but affirmed, falsely, that the whole 
had been carried to the account of nuiierana, which in the 
eyes of Tippu covered any enormity, Mir Sadak in a 
separate interview with the land-holders gave his own ex¬ 
planation of the Nu^erana demanded by necessity, re¬ 
presented to them the Sultan’s grief and displeasure at the- 
ingratitude of his subjects, and pledged himself that no- 
further contributions should be levied if they consented 
to an augmentation of 30 per cent on the normal revenue^ 
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!He then told them that he had in contemplation to re¬ 
lieve them for a smalj commutation, from two sources of 
■exaction which he knew to be severe, the money-changers’ 
-shops of the Government and the tohicco monopoly. He 
then returned to the Sultan and represented the ill-con¬ 
sequence of couhtenan(;ing groundless complaints, and 
the admission of the fact which he held in his hands in 
the spontaneous assent of the ryots to add 30 per cent ■ 
their annual pajnnents which the deputation at the door 
was ready to confirm, but that they were particularly 
anxious for the abolition of the monopoly of the money¬ 
changers and of tobacco, and that they would perhaps 
consent on these conditions to a furtlier small augmenta¬ 
tion. The Sultan was deliglitod with tlie proposal and a 
•compromise was made of 7i’, on tliese two accounts, 
making the total increase equal to 371 per cent! ” 

Thus even under a grim man like Tippu Sultan 
•there were powerful men who had raised mendacious 
corruption to an art, and the public wore ground as under 
-a mill-stone. In Muimiiadi Krishuaraja Wodayar’s 
time, the boy-hood of the Kuler and inexperience of the 
tortuous ways of officialdom left the field free for tho- 
rnisdeeds of the Amils and other public officials. 

Let us now obtain a glimpse of the men who ran that 
■administration. Prom 1811 onw\ard«, after the retire¬ 
ment of Purniah the successive Dewans were Bargir 
Bakshi Balaji Rao, Sowar Bakshi Eama Kao, Baboo 
Eao, Siddaraje Urs, Lingaraje Urs and Venkate Urs. 
The Residents during the same period were A. H. Cole, 
■and J. A. Casamaijor. Cole was a younger son of Lord 
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Enniskillen, joined the Madras Civil Service and con¬ 
tinued as Eesident of Mysore from 1809 to 1824. 
Casamaijor came in 1824 and remained till 1834. 

According to Cole himself His Highness was tes- 
pected by all ranks in the Government, and he appeared 
to Cole to have more sense than any ,man in the Court.’ 
Writing to the Government of Madras Cole observed 
His Highness appeals to me upon every point, and I 
can assert with eonfidence tbit the British Eesident has 
even more control now, than he had at any former period,, 
and I hope the result will prove that public matters con¬ 
tinue to be conducted in the most satisfactory manner. 
It is due to truth, and I fe(5l it to be my duty, to state- 
that the conduct of the Eija has been everything which 
could be expected from a sensible and grateful mind, and 
his forbearance is almost incredible, his attention to 
business indefatigable, his abilities premature, and his 
attachment and devotion to the British Government are 
not to be improved or surpassed.” 

Of the Dewans, Eama Eao was a Commander of 
cavalry under Hyder and Tippu, and was virtually 
Dewan of Mysore after the retirement of Pumiah. He 
came from Badami in the Mahrata country accompanied 
by two kinsmen, Bhima Eao of Annigere and Krishna 
Eao of Hanagal. He was appointed Foujdar of Nagar 
in 1799 by Pumiah, and continued there till 1805. By 
his influence the public offices of importance under him 
were mostly filled by his relations and the members of 
the Annigere and Hanagal families, and a powerful party 
entirely in his interest was formed in that part of the 
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State and maintained itself in strength till 1830. Kama 
IRao’s successors as Foujdar from 1805 to 1825 were per¬ 
sons mostly allied to him by blood or marriage, his 
nephews, nephew-in-law, and grand-nephew. 

Babu Eao also continued from the Moslem period, 
and had become Sheristedar of tlieDewan’s Office. From 
1700 he continued in that office under the new regime, 
till in 1818 his son was appointed to succeed him as 
Sheristedar and he was made Dewau. He held that post 
off and oirtill 1026, and on the assumption of office by the 
British Commission he was again appointed Dewan under 
it. Venkate IJrs was an Amildar, and became Foujdar 
and then Dewan. 

In the Eoyal court were a few persons called 
Moosahebs, who were consulted on public matters. 
Bakshi Kama Kao was also Moosaheb for a time. Among 
others Veene Venkatasubbiah has come to be regarded as 
a> very wicked and unprincipled person, who had got into 
favour with the young Maharaja. Through that favour 
he had got for his relatives seven Amildaries in the 
Nagar Division, and the Customs office at Kavaledrug. 
He and Hanagal Krishna Kao were in league to protect 
Amildars and other officials who became unpopular in 
that region. Eesident Cole once got him removed from 
the King’s vicinity. But Venkatasubbiah used one of 
Cole’s own favourites, Kamaswamy Mudaliar, to induce 
Cole to get him restored ! 

Kamaswamy Mudaliar was a minor official under 
Major Wilks who was Eesident before Cole. Then he 
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beog.me Diib^h to Cole, and through,Cole’s favour Anche 
Bakshi or Post Master General to the Maharaja.. During 
Casamaijor’s time Itanaaswamy Mudaliar became influ¬ 
ential both in the Palace and, in the Residency, andi 
served as a cover and shield to defaulting olflcials. 
Chowdiah, a clerk under the Resideni'-y surgeon became 
Residency Sheristedar through tlie laediation of Rama- 
swamy Mudaliar. He got his son’s father-in-law, Bela- 
vadi Subba Rao, appointed as liis colleague in office. And 
during Casamaijor’s time he became the medium of infor¬ 
mation to Casamaijor and the medium of communicationr 
between the Resident and the Maharaja, and in order t> 
serve his own nefarious purposes completely prejudiced 
the Resident against the Maharaja- He and Venkata- 
subbiah and Hanagal Krishna Kao became a black¬ 
mailing triumvirate whose unchecked activities served to 
fan popular discontent which shot up into flame in 1830. 

Another Moosaheb was Gangadhara Rao, son of 
Butcha Rao, the deputy of Dewan Purniah. He was in¬ 
charge of the Toshakhana. Vyasa Itao was another 
adviser who had put in long service under Hyder Ali andt 
Tippu Sultan. He was a Bakshi in the Adalat Court 
rmder Purniah, and (m the Maharaja’s assumption of con¬ 
trol he became a Moosaheb. He was to in attendance 
when petitions were being received and had to advise as 
to their disposal. Toshakhana Nanjappa was a tool of 
Yenkatasubbiah, and another tool, Aimoo Hama Rao, wa» 
another Moosaheb. 

These officials of the Palace and the Residency were 
the human wires which pulled the administration donn^ 
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these , two decades, and they made the Hesident as well 
^ the Maharaja puppets who trod the path carpeted for 
them by these self-seeking schemers. Time and again 
there were misreprentation and complaints against the 
Maharaja to the Eesident, and the Ilesident eagerly 
swallowed everything that he heard, and sent budget 
after budget of prejudicial reports to the Government of 
Madras. 

The Eesident made out that the Eevenue was declin- 
ing rapidly, that the expenditure had increased, and that 
within fifteen years almost the whole of the treasure 
amassed by Dewan Purniah, amounting to above 73 lakhs 
of Kanthearoy pagodas, or nearly crores of rupees, 
had been dissipated, and every department was in arrears. 

And anxious to look into this misunderstanding, and 
afraid that if the army’s pay also got into arrears they 
would become mutinous. Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of 
Madras, arrived in Mysore on the 16th September 1826. 
After ceremonial visits on the 17th atrd 18th he held a con¬ 
ference with the Maharaja on the 19th, and observed that 
it was then five and twenty years since the Maharaja had 
been restored to the throne of his ancestors, that during 
a great part of it the affairs of the country had been pros^- 
peronsly conducted, but latterly, from a variety of 
causes they had fallen into some disorder which if not 
corrected would prove extremely detrimental to both 
Sircars, that he had come to cooperate with the Maharaja 
in devising a remedy, that it was his earnest desire that 
no event should occur to compel the Company to have 
JEecourse to the 4th article of the Treaty authorising 
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assumption of a portion of the country, but that His 
Highness might himself, and his descendants after him, 
long continue to enjoy the sovereignty of Mysore, but 
that there must be order in its allairs, because if tha 
affairs of the Mysore Sircar were without order, there 
could be no hope that tlie prosperity of His Highness’s 
house would last. He pointed out that the Treaty 
imposed certain duties on both tlie Governments and 
tliat, if the revenue declined, if the disbursement ex¬ 
ceeded tlie rfeceipts’, if the troops from not being paid got 
discontented, there was danger to treaty, beciiuse His 
Highness in such conditions would not be able to fulfil 
its conditions, and the British in their own interests 
would have to give effect to the 4th article. Therefore 
he suggested that His Highness should furnish annual 
accounts to the British Government, so that they would 
be able to judge the approximate state of affiiirs. 

V The Maharaja agreed with many of the observations, 
and explained that the depline in revenue was due to 
cholera and other unavoidable causes, and also from tho 
misconduct of a Dewan who had been appointed against 
his wishes. The Kesident who was present demurred to 
this and said that the Maharaja had agreed to the 
appointment. The Maharaja said that things would 
improve if he were allowed to manage without a Dewan. 
The Governor pointed out that whatever may have caused 
the decline, bad seasons or bad management, the fact was 
that the income was less than the revenue, and that if the 
revenue could not be improved the expenditure would 
have to be lessened. As to doing without a Dewan Six 
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Thomas remarked that no Prince in his situation could 
carry on the duties of a Government of so extensive a 
country as Mysore without the aid of a Dewan, that a- 
General Superintendence of the conduct of the Dewan 
and other great officers would furnish ample employment 
for His Highness. His Highness further complained 
that the Kesident’s servants, especially Mr. Krishna Eao, 
interfered in the administration. The llesident denied 
this and said his men only met the Raja’s men just 
enough to facilitate the disposal of official matters l)e- 
tween the two Governments. 

The fact perhaps was that both the Maliaraja’s and 
the Resident’s men w'ere rogues, and fattened by playing 
their masters one against the other. Each of the latter 
believed his own servants implicitly, and deemed the 
■others mischievous. With regard to the person Krishna 
Rao, against whose interference the Maharaja protested 
to the Governor, the opinion convoyed to the latter by the 
Resident himself was • that he was an old servant of the 
Residency, a native of Mysore, connected with many of 
the principal inhabitants, and thereby enabled to inform 
the Resident of the state of the country, of the abuses of 
power, of the low pursuits of the Rajah, and of the waste of 
his treasure on low favourites. This would imply that the 
Resident himself was an ascetic, had no low favourites, 
■and did not waste favours on them! Jt was certainly 
not so. Ramaswamy Mudaliar, who was made Jaha- 
girdar of Shivasamudram and was conferred the herodi - 
tary title of “ Janopakarakaitia,” and Chowdayya proved 
the contrary. The man Krishna Rao was valuable to 
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the Eesideiit as carrying tales against the Maharaja, 
No wonder that the Maharaja was wroth with him ! 

Sir Thomas Munro left with the opinion that the 
Eajah was less tenacious on great objects with regard to 
the country at large, than on minor ones which concerned 
the personal interests of his favourites. He would 
appoint no Dewan who was not acceptable to the British,., 
and w'ould furnish, though at first perhaps with some 
dela}', the accounts required of his revenue and expendi¬ 
ture. But he would persist in lavishing money upon hia 
favourites, in appointing at their desire low and unworthy 
persons to public offices; and in conniving at their 
corrupt practices in spite of all the advice which the 
Eesident may offer. As interference in such matters 
could answer no purpose but to irritate the Eajah, it 
ought to be carefully avoided, unless the evil be carried 
to such a height as to affect the resources of the country. 

It was a wise opinion, and did credit to Sir Thomas 
Monro’s judgment. He had still doubts about one or two 
points, which he desired Eesident Cole to clarify. In 
the case that he made out against the Maharaja, Cole had 
stated that Bewan Purniah had left over two crores of 
rupees when he retired, and that the Maharaja had not 
only squandered the whole of it but had got into heavy 
debts. Sir Thomas Munro particularly asked that, as 
according to the Eesident the annual income during 
Purniah’s time was about 30 lakhs of pagodas, and the 
expenses about 26J lakhs of pagodas, the mere surplus of 
about 3 lakhs of pagodas could not have amounted to over 
70 lakhs of pagodas within the ten years that Purniah 
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“was Dewan. Cole’s explanation is that there were some 
miscellaneous items besides the regular revenue, and that 
he had some, notes, to the effect in the writing of 
Pumiah’s son, and he adds naively,—“ There can be no 
doubt that the amount was made over to the Maharaja in 
1810,” Governor Munro further asked that as the 
Maharaja’s income was said to he about 26 lakhs of 
pagodas and his expenditure about 26-90 lakhs of pagodas, 
the deficit could not explain the disappearance of the 
treasure of 70 lakhs of pagodas! The llcisident gave 
•some evasive reply. 

If the Resident Cole of 1825 were not the same A. 
H. Cole who was Eesident in 1910, there might have 
been some excuse for the gross misrepresentation that he 
is guilty of perpetrating in order to besmirch the name of 
the Maharaja at the instance of his tale-bearers. It is the 
supposed squandering of this imaginary Aast amount 
which in the minds of his critics magnified the minor 
frailties of Mummadi Krishnaraja Wodayar into criminal 
follies for which he had to forfeit his Kingdom and 
permit his name to be bandied in the Hall of Wesminster 
-and the columns of the news-sheets of London. 

We now proceed to disprove Cole through his own 
means. 

Writing on ISth September 1811 to the Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Madras on the topic of 
Pomiah’s proposed retirement, Eesident Cole stated, 
■“ in one of my several conferences with Purniah, that 
Mihister having solicited me to examine the accounts 
which were to be made out against hiu'i, froju a convic- 
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tion that my constant good feeling towards him would 
induce me to do him strict justice, I obtained his sanction, 
to name three referees from among the principal officers 
of Government op whom the Eaja, the Dewan, and Eesi- 
dent could have a firm confidence, and whom we could 
severally entrust with the arbitration of this important 
affair, llama llao, Balaji Bao, and Sublw. lliio were 
agreed to by all parties, and the Kaja and the Dewan 
both bound themselves to abide by the decision of these 
officers. They accordingly inspected the accounts, and a 
sum of 14,15,729 pagodas was adjudged by them to be 
the balance remaining against Purniah. The accounts 
were submitted to the Dewan for inspectioii, and each 
head of tlie enclosed memorandum was admitted as duo 
by that Ministeri “ By referring to the accompanying 
document the Hon’ble the Gov'ernor in Council wdll per¬ 
ceive that a sum of lls. 0,(59,749 has been actually paid 
by the Dewan, that the jewels taken away by his relations 
from the public Treasury have been restored to the 
amount of Ks. 1,14,000, and that a balance of Ks. G,.31,979 
for money paid in charity to Brahinins without authority^ 
and for the expenses of Pumiah’s family, payment of 
servants, etc., still remains unliquidated. The Dewan 
having objected to refund the amount of these sums, and. 
the Baja having referred to me as to the propriety of 
the Minister’s objections, I informed His Highness that 
I considered the money paid in “ Khyraus ” to surpass 
in an infinite degree the limits of economy, that this 
excess of expenditure ought consequently to be refunded 
by the Dewan, and that I was not aw’are of any rule by 
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which Purniah could claim a right to charge his private 
expenditure in the public accounts. I however submitted 
to His Highness my opinion that in the event of the 
Dewan expressing contrition for his past conduct, it 
would be an act of princely liberality, highly creditable 
to the Eaja, were His Highness to forego the necessity of 
Purniah’s refunding the latter sum of 2,42,378 pagodas 
used by him for household expenses. The Eaja replied 
in the most handsome manner that it was not his wish 
to distress the Dewan in any way, that he would, not¬ 
withstanding every indignity which he had suffered from 
him, forgive him the restoration of both balances, viz.y 
3,89,600 Khyraus to Brahmins and 2,42,379 private ex¬ 
penses, and he would continue to him the payment of his 
monthly salary of 500 pagodas so long as he lived. This 
liberality and dignified forgiveness on the part of the- 
Eaja excited in my mind the utmost admiration, and I 
informed him that if the Dewan had a particle of good 
«6nse remaining I was confident he would appreciate 
with the most submissive gratitude the kindness which 
His Highness evinced towards him. The Dewan was 
affected by the noble character of the Eaja which he 
acknowledged he did not merit, and said he vrould accept 
with the greatest gratitude the bounty of His High¬ 
ness.” 

The memorandum authorised by the Eesident reads 
as follows:— 

In account against Purniah, Dewan, from, the year 
Siddartee a.d. 1799 to the year Promodoota 1810 a.d- 
Kaurteek Boula Amavasya:— 
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Amounting to Kanteeroy Pagodas 14,15,729 

Received on account of 
the above in ready 
cash 6,69,750 

In jewels restored to the 

Public Treasury 1,14.000 

7,83,750 

6,31,979 
3,89,600 


2,42.379 

- 6,31,979- 

(Sd.) A. H. Cole, 

Ag. British Besideni. 

Thus in 1811 Resident Cole authoritatively reported 
to Madras Government that elaborate enquiry by finan¬ 
cial officers had proved that in the final accounting of 
Dewan Fumiah’s 12 years’ administration there was a 
smrplus of 14,15,729 pagodas, or about 43 lakhs of rupe^es 
which he had to account for. Out of that he credited 
only a sum of 7,83,750 pagodas and was not able to 
recoup the balance of 6,31,979 pagodas. That is, whikr 
his actual salary was 72,000 pagodas for the 12 years, he 
had taken nearly nine times that amount out of pr^Be 
funds for his own use! He was liable to be charged fOK 


Balance due 

K.hyraus to Brahmins viz* 

Unauthorised expenses on houses 

built for Dewan and family 78,398 
Paid to family servants 54,305 

Household and table ex. 
penses of Dewan 
during 12 years 1,09,676 
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misfeasance of public money, but the Maharaja was 
generously pleased to excuse him. This was applauded 
fey the Resident as well as the Madras Government in 
superlative terms as a high-souled and magnificent act. 
Thus in 1811 the treasure of over 2 crores of rupees 
supposed to have been saved by Purniah by wise husband¬ 
ing of the State’s resources did not exist even in the 
Imagination of any-body. But years later, in 1825, Resi¬ 
dent Cole cooked up a case aganist the Maharaja on the 
plea of having squandered this mythical amount. His 
evidence was some scraps of paper in the writing of a son 
of Purniah. On such myths and legends often do the 
events of history turn ! 

Sir Thomas Munro advised the Maharaja to be care¬ 
ful in his expenses and to get accounts prepared annually, 
and returned to Madras. Cole left Mysore soon after, 
leaving behind the legend of the 2 crores of rupees 
treasure, and Casamaijor came as Resident. Governor Sir 
Thomas Munro died in 1827 of cholera at Gootti. ’ 

With the best will of the Maharaja, the officialdom 
continuing as it was, things did not improve very much. 
Local officials, related mostly to the persons influential 
at the Court and at the Residency and secure in their 
protection indulged both in extortions and in misfeasance 
of public money. They even went further. Some of the 
oflScials in the Shimoga and Kadur Districts were in 
league with robber bands who committed depredations 
in the rural areas, and shared in their spoils. Some of the 
descendants of the Palyagars who had been dispossessed 
by Tippu, and been encouraged by the British during 
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their campaigning against him, pressed their claims on the 
Oovemment for restoration, and when unsuccessful, re¬ 
sorted to force. Such were the descendants of the 
Tharikere Palyagars and a claimant to the extinct 
kingdom of Nagar by name Budi Basavappa, Things 
came to a head about 1830. There were peasants rising 
in the Mysore, Bangalore and Chitaldrug Districts, and 
Palyagar and robber revolts in the Malnad Districts. 
OflBcial intercession, military movements in the affected 
areas, and a mixture of placation and severity in dealing 
with the masses of the rebels and the ringleaders, were 
only partly successful. The Maharaja himself as well as 
the Kesident proceeded on a tour of the affected parts, 
and some of the officials were severely punished. Con¬ 
cessions and appeasement were offered to the populace. 
Leaders were sometimes shown mercy, and sometimes 
made examples of. The Eesident, Hon’ble Casamaijor, 
was averse to the use of the British military forces iat 
,the State, and when it became necessary to use them, 
used only a part of them. However on the 6th Japuary 
1831 he reported to the Madras Government that the 
Maharaja who was always averse to spill the blood of 
his subjects, having been prevailed upon to excercise his 
legitimate authority, and to make examples of some of 
the principal leaders, peace and order had been restored 
and the insurrection had been put an end to, and the 
ryots had begun to pay their taxes willingly and quietly. 
But not long after, his despatches became unfavourable 
and alarming. The Governor of Madras, S. B. Lushing- 
ton, thought it necessary to visit Mysore in May 1831 
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and in his interview His Highness urged on him the 
necessity for using the full strength of the subsidiary 
force. This was agreed to and the Dewan and Besident 
were deputed to the north in order to bring the situation 
under control. They were only partly successful. 

In April of the year Governor Lushington had 
written to the Governor General, Lord William Bentinck, 
that the payments of the monthly subsidy had been 
•delayed beyond the appointed period, and that conse- 
■quently the troops and establishments were ready to 
mutiny for want of subsistence. This was of course 
untrue, as a scrutiny of the Accountant General’s books 
later showed, but it was just what was wanted by that 
■chronic annexationist, Governor General Bentinck. In 
June he wrote to the Governor of Madras that ‘‘ the 
-situation led him to agree to the necessity of taking over 
the management of the Baja’s country into British hands, 
4ind to govern it by a Commission of British Officers.” 
In July the Governor sent a minute suggesting the 
administration of the State by a British appointed 
Dewan, as in the case of Purniah, under the direction of 
the Besident. On 6th September the Governor General 
•communicated to the Governor his resolution to vest the 
Government in the hands of a Senior Commissioner 
appointed by himself and a Junior Commissioner appoint- 
•ed by the Madras Government, the Commission being 
•subordinate to the Madras Government. This was 
hardly what the Madras Governor wanted, but that was 
the decision. 
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The remarkable document in which he communi¬ 
cated this decision to His Highness the Maharaja is given 
below. It is based on many wrong assumptions and 
unproven facts, as we shall point out in due course. 

“ To 

Raja of Mysore. 

After compliments. 

It is now thirty two years since the British Govern¬ 
ment having defeated the armies and c-aptured the Ports 
and overrun the territory of Tippu Sultan, laid siege to 
Seringapatam, and that city being taken the dynasty 
and the power of Tippu was brought to an end. Your 
Highness is well aw'are of the generosity displayed by 
the conquerors upon that occasion. Instead of availing 
themselves of the right of conquest and of annexing the 
Territory of Mysore to those of the Honourable Company 
(and of the Nizam) the sovereignty was restored to the 
family of the ancient Baja of the country, who had 
taken no part in the conquest, and Your Highness was 
placed on the Musnud. But Your Highness being then 
but a child of three years old, Purniah was appointed 
Dewran of the State with full powers, and with the aid 
and countenance of the officers of the British Government 
he conducted all affairs with exemplary wisdom and 
success. Up to the period when Your Highness approach¬ 
ed the years of maturity, through his good manage¬ 
ment and as the consequence of his measures, the country 
prospered, and the State of Mysore attained splendour 
and exaltation, and the population of all ranks were con¬ 
tented and happy. Further at the time of his resigning 
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the Gtjvemment to Your Highness, after having con¬ 
ducted its affairs for ten years, ho gave proof of the 
wisdom and integrity of his management by leaving in 
the Treasuries for Your Highness’ use, no less than 70 
lakhs of pagodas in cash, which is a sum exceeding two 
icrores of rupees. 

“ From that time which is now more than twenty 
years. Your Highness has been vested with all the powers 
and authorities of the Eaja of Mysore, and still excercise 
the rights of sovereignty in the Territory of the State. 
But I am sorry to be compelled to say that the former 
state of things no longer exists, and that the duties and 
obligations of Your Highness’ position appear to hav& 
been greatly neglected ; for it seems that, besides the 
current revenue of the State, the treasure above stated to* 
have been accumulated by Purniah has been dissipated on 
personal expenses and disreputable extravagances. An 
immense debt has been incurred, and the finance of the- 
State has been involved in inextricable embarrassment, 
and although Sir Thomas Munro, the late Governor, as- 
well as Hon’ble S^ E. Hushington, the present*Governor of 
Madras, frequently remonstrated with Your Highness on. 
the subject, and obtained promises of amendment and of 
efforts to reduce your expenditure within your income, it 
does not appear that the least attention has been paid 
to their remonstrances or advice. The subsidy due to the 
British Government has not been paid according to the 
Treaty of 6th July 1799. The troops and soldiers of the 
State are unpaid, and are compelled for their subsistence 
to live at free quarters upon the ryots. The debt is re- 
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presented to be greater than ever, and so far from its 
being possible to entertain, from past experience, the 
smallest hope that these evils will be cori'ected under 
Your Highness’ management, more extensive deteriora¬ 
tion and confusion can alone be anticipated. 

“ My friend ! There are stipulations in the 4th and 
5th articles of the Treaty above alluded to, of which it 
may be useful to quote at length the substance. 

“ The 4th article provided that whereas it was in¬ 
dispensably necessary that effectual and lasting security 
should be provided against any failure in the fund, 
destined to defraj'^ either the expenses of the permanent 
Military force in time of peace, or the extraordinary ex¬ 
penses mentioned in Article III in time of war, the 
Governor General in Council shall be at liberty either to- 
introduce such regulations as he shall deem expedient 
for the internal management and collection of the Eeve- 
nues, or for the better ordering of any other branch, or 
Department of the Government of Mysore or to assume 
and bring under the direct management of the servants, 
of the said Company Bahadurs, such part or parts of the 
territorial possessions of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Mysore Krishnaraja Wodayar Bahadur, as shall 
appears to him the said Governor General - in Council, 
necessary to render the said funds efficient and available 
in time of peace or war. 

“ The 5th Article provided that on receipt of an order 
under Article IV from the Governor General the Maha¬ 
raja should issue orders to his officers to comply with 
the requirements of the British Government, provided 
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that when such part or parts of the Territory continues 
under the control of the East India Cioinpany, “ the 
Governor General in Council shall render to His High¬ 
ness a true and faithful account of the revenues and 
produce of the Territories so assumed, provided also that 
in no case shall His Highness’s actual receipt or annual 
income arising out of his territorial Eevenue he less than 
one lakh of star pagodas, together with one fifth of the 
net revenue of the whole of the Territories, which sums 
the East India Company engages in all times and in 
every possible case to secure .and cause to be paid for His 
Highness’s use.” 

He proceeds, “ I have in consequence felt it to be 
indispensable, as Well with reference to the stipulations 
of the Treaty, as from a regard to the obligations of the 
protective character which the British Government holds 
towards the State of Mysore, to interfere for its preserva¬ 
tion, and to save the various interests at stake from 
further ruin. It has occurred to me that in order to do 
this efiectually, it will be necessary to transfer the entire 
administration of the country into the hands of British 
Officers; and I have accordingly determined to nominate 
two Commissioners for the purpose who will proceed 
immediately to Mysore.” 

“ Your Highness may be assured of the extreme 
j^eluctance under which I find myself compelled to have 
recourse to a measure that must be so painful to Your 
Highness’s feelings, but I act under the conviction that 
an imperative obligation of a great public duty leaves me 
no alternative.” 
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All very fine and high-sounding, but in reality it 
■was not true that Pumiah had left over two crores of 
rupees in the Treasury, and that the Maharaja was so 
grossly extravagant that he had exhausted it. It was not 
true that the subsidy had fallen into arrears as contem¬ 
plated in the Treaty. It was not true that the Besident 
and the British army in the State had done their part to 
restore tranquillity. The British army, maintained out 
of the State funds, was not made available as was done 
by Colonel Wellesley in 1801. And this in spite of the 
fact that the Mysore army and Mysore’s resources had 
been placed at British disposal when they had to subdue 
the Mahratas and Pindarics. And it was not true that 
the Treaty authorised the assumption of the Government 
of the entire State by the Governor General. 

Bentinck’s fateful letter was placed in the Maharaja’s 
hands during the Dussarah of 1881. The Maharaja took 
it calmly and issued necessary orders, and on the 19tB 
October 1831 the administration passed into the hands 
of British Commissioners. 

The Senior Commissioner w’as Colonel Briggs of the 
Bengal service and the Junior Commissioner C. M. 
Lushington, a brother of the Governor of Madras. 
Lushington came and took charge in October 1831 and. 
Colonel Briggs in December. Casamaijor continued as 
British Besident to the Maharaja. The Senior and 
Junior Commissioners never agreed and were always afc- 
variance with each other. And the Eesident’s represen¬ 
tations on behalf of the Maharaja never found favowif 
with the Senior Commissioner. Thus the Senior Com- 
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missioner’s actions were directed by his antagonism to 
both the Junior Commissioner and the Besident 1 
Lushington, before the arrival of Briggs, had passed certain 
orders and appointed Venkataramiah as Dewau. Colonel 
Briggs on arrival removed Venkataramiah and appointed 
old Babu Eao 1 But the Madras Governor opposed any 
measure of Briggs’s, and ordered that Dewan Babu Eao 
should be the Chief Executive of the State, and that 
whenever the A'iews of either of the Commissioners on 
any matter agreed with those of the Dewan they should 
be given effect to. Briggs, however, made a tour of the 
affected parts of the State in the West and North, and 
succeeded in reducing to submission the Tarikere Palegar 
and other disaffected persons and their followers. Within 
about a year and half there w ere three Junior Com¬ 
missioners, Lushington, followed by G. D. Drury, who 
was followed by J. M. Macleod. In the end Briggs’ own 
position became intolerable and he tendered resignation 
in the following terms; “ In the enjoyment of the con¬ 
fidence of the Madras Government and of the Besident, 
in the full excercise of power wuth which I am forbidden 
to interfere, with all the public servants of the State 
from the Foujdar of a district to the messenger of an 
office looking up to him for subsistence and promotion, 
the Dewan keeps up an active system of espionage and 
maintains an extensive secret correspondence. Instead 
of my being able to transact public business with com¬ 
posure, my whole time has been taken up in endeavour¬ 
ing to counteract the plots of the Dew’an to keep me in 
the dark I ” 
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Before leaving, Colonel Briggs ruefully recorded. 
The cause of all the troubles throughout iny Senior Cora- 
raissionership was an unfortunate want of singleness of 
purpose in several quarters. Lushington wanted Mysoro- 
for his brother, and never forgave me for standing in his 
way. The Governor General, as I did not understand 
till lately, was exceedingly anxious from the first and all 
through the business to scjreen the Bosident Casamaijor, 
an old protege and favourite of his own, so that while 
his despatches demonstrated that gentlman’s incapacity 
to the perception of the Court of Directors, he still 
supported him both publicly and privately, and was glad 
to get me out of tlie way, because I frankly avowed my 
aversion to the Eesidency party, and my conviction that 
they were answerable for the misrule of Mysore ! ” 

That last remak both indicts the British policy in 
Mysore and exonerates Mummadi Krishnaraja Wodayar * 
Briggs was succeeded by Colonel Morrison as Senior 
Commissioner. It was impressed on him by the Gover¬ 
nor General in the strongest manner that it was hi* 
anxious desire that all the ancient usages and institu¬ 
tions of the country, especially those of a religious nature 
should be respected and maintained inviolate. He also 
wished that no changes were to be made in the system 
of administration till then pursued except such as were 
unavoidable or immediately necessary. The inhabitant* 
of Mysore were to be provided with officers on whom 
they could implicitly rely, and with tribunals to which 
they could confidently resort for the redress of their 
grievances. To all offices respectable men had to be 
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appointed on adequate salaries usually granted to the 
native officers in the Company’s territories.” 

Shortly after the assumption of the administration 
“by the Corumission, the Governor General appointed a 
committee to enquire into the causes of the previous 
■disturbances. It consisted of four Europeans, and pre¬ 
sented a I^eport after an elaborate enquiry. The Com¬ 
mittee found that the agrarian discontent was mainly 
due to economic catises which operated even in the 
neighbouring British districts of Bellary and Kadapa. 
Dealing with the sharat system of revenue collection 
the Committee held that it was necessary to be cautious 
in drawing a conclusion with respect to the degree 
in which the collections actually made by the Arnils 
were oppressively high. The fact of the assembling 
of the ryots and complaining that the taxes were too 
burdensome to be borne proved little upon the point. 
At the very time that the insurrection broke out in 
Mysore, rj ots in the Britisli Canara District also had 
similarly assembled and complained, whereupon an 
enquiry was held and it was proved that the taxes were 
decidedly moderate, lighter indeed than in any other dis¬ 
trict of Madras. In Canara as in Mysore the ryots* 
assemblies had been instigated by intriguing officials. 
The Committee had doubts as to the claims made on be¬ 
half of Government being too heavy for the capacity of 
the people concerned. Enquiring into the story of the 
7 million pagodas alleged to have been left by Dewan 
Pumiah the Committee found no evidence of such a thing. 
The Committee held that as an outlet of agrarian dis- 
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content the disturbances could have been easily quelled ^ 
but for the fillip given to them by the Nagar pretender and 
Tarikere Palyagars, who engaged military bands from 
the Hyderabad and British territories, and thereby gave 
backbone, volume and continuity to the revolt. 

The Eeport caused a great searching of heart on the 
part of the Governor General, Lord Bentinck. He also- 
visited Mysore in 1834 and had talks with the Maharaja. 
As a result he sent up recommendations to the Board of 
Directors in England for the recession of most of the 
State territory, i.e-, retaining only a portion sufficient for 
recovering the annual subsidy due to the-British Govern¬ 
ment. His reasoniug in the course of the recommenda¬ 
tions is illuminating: “ By the adoption of the arrange¬ 
ment which I advocate, certain doubts will be removed 
which I cannot help entertaining both as to the legality 
and the justice, according to a strict interpretation, of the 
course that has been pursued. The Treaty warrants the 
assumption of the country with a wiew' to secure the 
payments of the subsid 3 \ The assumption was actually 
naade on account of the Raja’s misgovernment. The 
subsidy does not appear to ha^ e been in any immediate 
jeopardj'. Again the Treaty authorises us to assume 
such part or parts of the country as may be necessary ta 
render the funds which we claim efficient and available. 
The whole has been assumed although a part w'ould un¬ 
questionably have sufficed for the purpose specified in the 
Treaty: and wdth regard to the justice of the case, I 
cannot but think that it would have been more fair to the 
Raja had a more distinct and positive warning been given. 
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him that the decisive measure since adopted would be 
put in force if mis-government should be found to pre¬ 
vail.” With regard to the Maharaja himself he adds, 
■“ It is admitted by every one who has had an opportunity 
■of observing the character of the Baja that he is in the 
highest degree intelligent and sensible. His disposition 
is described to be the reverse of tyrannical or cruel, and 
I can have little doubt, from the manner in which he has 
conducted himself in his present adverse circumstances, 
that he would not neglect to bring his good qualities into 
Uictive operation and to show that he had not failed to 
benefit by the lessons of experience. But lest this hope 
should be disappointed, the means ought to be un¬ 
doubtedly retained in our own hands of guarding against 
the evil consequences of his mis-government. The per¬ 
sonal character of the Baja has, I confess, weighed with 
me in recommending the measure above allued to. I 
believe he will make a good ruler in future, and I am 
certain that, whatever may have been his past errors he 
has never forgotten his obligations and his duties to the- 
Company’s Government.” 

In the eye of posterity the above remarks should 
serve as an exoneration of Mummadi Krishnaraja Woda- 
yar, and a condemnation of the triumvirate, Kesident 
■Clasamaijor, Governor Lushington, and Governor General 
Bentinck, for unjust vilification of the Maharaja and 
high-handed expropriation of the State ! 

That the Government which the British appointed 
in their wisdom to administer the State was hardly a 
good substitute for the previous one will be seen from the 
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following. The costant differences of opinion betw'een 
the two Commissioners, and the unpleasantness created 
thereby to the sixpreme Government had reached the eara 
of the Court of Directors in England, and in a despatch 
dated 6th March 1833 to the Governor General they ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that two Commissioners with equal 
powers appointed by two different Governments, the one a- 
military and the other a Civil servant, could hardly be 
expected to act harmoniously together, and that an officer 
appointed by one Government and accounfcible to another 
was also not likely to give satisfaction. It was unfortu¬ 
nate, the Court of Directors added, that two officers were 
appointed where one, if properly selected and allowed the 
number of assistants necessary to relieve him from the 
burden of details, would not only have been sufficient but 
preferable, and especially when all the necessary quali¬ 
ties could be found in one man unity in the directing 
head had numerous advantages. 

Colonel Briggs, the Senior Commissioner came in 
December 1831 and left in February 1833. By that 
time as stated already, he had had three Junior Com¬ 
missioners, C. M. Lushington^rom 4th October 1831 for 
four months, C. D- Drury from February 1832 for four 
months, and J. M. Macleod. Thereafter Colonel Morri¬ 
son succeeded Briggs as Senior Commissioner on 6th 
February 1833, and gave place to Colonel Mark Cubbon 
in June 1834. 

The reply of the Board of Directors to the proposal 
of Governor General Bentinck to retain the portion of 
the State sufficient to cover the subsidy under the Madras 
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ahoiit October 1835, and distinctly declared their inten¬ 
tion to retain charge of the State only for the specific and 
temporary purpose of CHtahlishing a fair assessment upon 
the ryots, with security against “ further exaction, and a 
satisfactory system for the administration of Justice." 
They objected entirely to tarnish the pros|x;ctive rein- 
stateinenb of a Pi’incc who ‘‘ had ever been the attached 
friend of the British Government,’’ by even the limited 
project of partition recommended by Lord William 
Bentinck, objecting to the division of a State the separate 
integrity of which was guaranteed by the Treaty with the 
Nizam. They added, “ we are desirous of adhering as far 
as can be done to the native usages, and not to introduce 
a system whicli cannot be worked hereafter by uativt; 
agency when the (ountry shall be restored to the 
Baja.” 

The Maharaja also was not eager to receive a third 
portion of the State in lieu of the w'hole. His tentative 
consent had been given to Bentinck’s proposal, on Eesi- 
dent Casamaijor’s insistence that if he did not consent 
to them, he would never get back any portion of his 
country. With reference to the British claim that the 
administration in Mysore was to remain on its present 
footing until the arrangements for its good Government 
shall have been so firmly established as to be secure 
from future disturbances,” His Highness pertinently 
s»ked, “ Who was to be the judge of when l^is 
period had arrived ? Were the reports of the officers 
fmployed in the Commission to be the guide to the 
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Ooverniuent,—the very persons whose employment 
would be lost by the re-transfer of the country ? 

So the administration continued in the hands of the 
Commission, and Colonel Mark Cubbon continued as sole 
Commissioner from June 1834 till March 1861. He was 
a nephew of Colonel Mark Wilks, and came to Mysore 
as his protege, and joining the Commissariat Department 
rose to the position of Commissary General. He hadi 
been a member of Bentinck’s Committee of investigation 
into Mysore disturbances in 1833, and had succeeded 
John Macleod as Junior Commissioner, and General 
Morrison as sole Commissioner. 

Under Cubbon, the country was divided into four 
Divisions in place of the previous six Foujdaries. The 
number of Taluqs was reduced by amalgamation w'ith 
smaller ones. The Taluqs were under Amildars as before 
and the Divisions were all under European superinten¬ 
dents ; Mahrati or Cauarese became the language erf 
official correspondence. The branches of administration 
were Bevenue, Post, Police, Public Works, Military, 
Medical, Public Cattle, Judicial and Public Instruction. 

Babu Rao, whom Briggs had appointed Dewan, died 
in 1834, and that office was abolished, and a Native 
Assistant to the Commissioner was appointed. 

The total income of the State from land-revenue and 
monopolies and other sources were 68 lakhs in the first 
year of Cubbon’s regime, and reached 84 lakhs in 1865. 
The expenditure rose from 65 lakhs in 1834 to 85 lakhs 
in 1860. Until 1853 the standard coin was the canteroi 
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pag6da. It was a nominal gold coin, and was substitu¬ 
ted in 1863 bj’’ the British rupee. The mint set up in 
1834 in Bangalore produced only copper coins, and that 
too was stopped in 1843. 

Five new bridges were added during Cubbon’s time, 
at Maddur, Hosakote, Benkipur, Shiinoga and Hiriyur. 
The four passes in the w^esteru Ghats, Agumbe, Choonda, 
Sanipige, and Periauibadi w’ere cleared and opened. A 
number of tanks were repaired, and Cubbon held that 
further repairs should be undertaken only when hands 
became available to cultivate the additional w^et area, and 
markets were found for the surplus produce, and that a 
thoroughly improved system of road communication w'as 
a preliminary requisite, and accordingly proposed the 
creation of a post designated Superintendent of Koads. 
A Depjirtment of Public Works was constituted in 1860. 
From 1831 to 1856 roads were constructed connecting 
all head-quarter stations wnth Bangalore, and extending 
on all sides to the frontiers of the State, the length of 
the new roads being 1697 miles with 309 bridges. In 
1853 the construction of Telegraph lines was commenced, 
and 334 miles were completed by 1856. The first rail¬ 
way construction in the State was begun by the Madras 
Bailway Company in 1859 between Jalarpet and Banga¬ 
lore, by Cubbon’s initiation. 

Medical relief throughout the State was long in the 
hands of Pandits and Hakims. The Maharaja in 1813 
established the first allopathic dispensary in Mysore. In 
1834 an Assistant Surgeon was appointed^in the ofiice of 
Ihe Commissioner, and three apothecaries in the ofSces 
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Divisions. A Maternity hospital was built by the Maha¬ 
raja in 1841. In 1840 a large hospital with 70 beds was 
built in Bangalore. A Leper House was constructed in 
184.>, and a Lunatic Asylum in lO-iO. 

Individual preceptors both in towns and villages had 
been imparting oduc.ation. His Highness the Maharaja 
inaugurated the first English School in Mysore in 1850. 
Two years later a similar one was started in Bangalore. 
In 1853 the first Government grant of a sum of Its. 7000 
vii as made for opening a school in the mollusal. In 1854 
the Jtidicial Commissioner drew up a scheine for develop¬ 
ing education which received sanction in 1857. In 1858 
a High School alHliated to the Madras University was 
started in Bangalore, and in Tumkur, Hassan .and 
Sliimoga schools started by the Wesley<an Mission W'ere 
taken over by the Government. In 1841 Mrs. Sewell, a 
Missionary, started two Girls’ schools at Bangalore, and 
Ileverend S.anderson brought out a K:inuada Dictionary. 
The first printing press was established in 1840, and an 
I'lnglisb and a Kannada New'spaper came into being. 

(hbbon however was not an enthusiast for education. 
Ho observed,‘‘On the whole it must be admitted that 
the administratiou of Mysore makes no particular show 
under the head of education.. In an abstract point of 
view this is to be regretted, but subject nations are not 
kept in order and good humour on abstract principles, 
and it has long been the opinion of some, and is rapidly 
becoming the opinion of many that the efforts which 
have been made by Government to extend the blessing* 
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<jf education and by tests and examinations to secure 
the services of enlightened men even in the lowest posts 
■are not calculated to bo so fully appreciated by any class 
•of the Community.” 

The ix)pulation of the State was 80,50,(X)0 in 184(3 
and rose to 34,60,000 by 1851, and to 36,29,000 by 1856. 
The State’s revenue during Purniah’s Dewanship from 
1800 to 1811 was 31,79,000 kanthiroy pagodas at its 
maximum, and avemged 27,84,000 pagodas. During 
Mummadi Krisbnaraja Wodayar’s direct regime from 
1811 to 1831, the maximum was 30,26,00<3 and the 
Average revenue was 26,53,0C)0 pagodas. • From 1832 to 
1842 the average auniuil revenue w^as Rs. 70,0S,(X.K), from 
1842 to 1852 it was Rs. 76,61,000, and from 1852 to 
1862 it was Rs. 86,54,000, out of which thoRritish took 
Rs. 24,50,000 as subsidy. 

While this was the State of public administration 
the Maharaja’s own position Nvas far from satisfactory. 
The administration of the Skate was in the hands of the 
(Jommissioner. But as previously the Britisli Resident 
in the Court of the Maharaja continued. While the 
Resident jjioved generally friendly and made representa¬ 
tions for the welfare of the IMabaraja the (Jommissioner 
was prejudiced both against the Maharaja and against the 
Resident; against the Maharaja because he was a spirited 
personage, always stood on his rights, ^vould not accept 
the Comissoner as his superior and would not accept 
the Commission-as a permanent/at< accompli without 
any prospect of the administration being handed back to 
him; against the Resident because he was an official ri'* 
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val unnecessary under the new dispensation, and because- 
he was on the side of the Maharaja. And since the- 
finances were in the hands of the Commissioner, he could 
constantly vex the Maharaja by delaying annual pay¬ 
ments under one pretext or another. Under Bentinck’s 
arrangement the INIabaraja was to receive one lakh of stai- 
pagodas and one fifth of the net revenue of the State. The- 
interpretation of the term “ net revenue ” proved a.stumb¬ 
ling block with the Commissioner. Meanwhile the 
Maharaja who was a large-hearted and generous perso¬ 
nage, and who sought to maintain the dignity of his- 
Koyalty unimpaired, had to incur debts in order to meet 
his demands. And then when debts accumulated pay¬ 
ment of the Maharaja’s revenue was further delayed on 
the plea of ascertaining the exact amount of debts!. 
Mummadi Krislinaraja Wodayar’s position under Sir 
Mark Cubbon was hardly less intolerable than that of 
Napoleon in St. Helena under Sir Hudson Lowe. 

The Maharaja had to complain and protest to the 
Governor General about this unbecoming treatment. In. 
1846 he wrote to Governor General Lord Ellenborough,. 
“ As regards myself I deem it due to me to d^lare that 
I am perfectly unconscious of ever having in the remo¬ 
test degree merited anything unfriendly from the Com¬ 
missioner. But what can be the cause of the Com¬ 
missioner’s past hostilities and continued opposition 
towards me is an enigma which I am unable to solve. 
Nor can I consent to weigh things in the scale of vulgar 
opinion, which could assign a cause for it by supposing, 
that as the first establishment of the Commission was 
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financial embarrassments, its longest continuation can 
be calculated upon only in proportion as the mere shadow 
-of these evils is made to appear in a magnified light; be¬ 
cause the evils themselves do neither now exist nor is 
there any possibility of their recurrence, for he who had 
been deemed the author of them has paid the penalty of 
his ill-placed confidence on treacherous hirelings for 
twelve years together, aud is not likely on a return to 
prosperity to unlearn the wholesome lessons of wisdom 
he has acquired in adversity.” Again, “ My Lord, I 
must candidly confess that I have no confidence in 
him as a friend of my interest or dignity; and I cannot 
-consequently feel assured that in his commimications 
with Your Lordship regarding inyself or my State he acts 
an impartial part. I have therefore determined to 
appeal to Your Lordship myself. Your Lordship will 
deem it no exaggeration when I declare that I feel my¬ 
self entirely at the mercy of the Commissioner, who as 
he has by offering me every species of annoyance and 
hostility in his power, proved himself not to be my 
friend, neither can I safely calculate upon my security 
while directly placed under his absolute power as the 
sole Commissioner of Mysore and also Resident at my 
Durbar. I feel myself unprotected, and I dread to con- 
tomptate the consequence of my defenceless situation. 
The feeling of opposition and hostility which has so 
-Strongly marked the Commissioner’s conduct towards mo 
for the last eight years, but especially the undisguised 
-character it has recently assumed is become matter of 
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^inblic observation. I shall therefore, My Loj^, ;'Ouly 
hdd that, after all what I have said, and resjjectfnlly 
urged upon Your Lordship’s consideration, if Your Lord- 
ahip could possibly (onsent to leave uic even for a 
moment expt)sed to the dangers of iny present extremely 
.painful sitiiiition, I would vriiliugly prefer death to dis¬ 
grace, and if Your Lordship caunot immediately interpose 
to. rescue uie from tlie lntter,'iiaplore most earnestly tlaifc 
Your Lordship will inllict upon me yourself anything you 
like, but do not abandon me to the sport of my inferiors.” 

The appropriateness of' the last phrase is sliowh by 
the following extracts from the cdmiaunicaiions of Coni- 
inissioner Cubboii to His Highne.«s. In Deccmlxir I8fo 
ho wrote to suggest to His Highness the expediency of 
“an English translation accompanying in future'any 
letters whidi Your Highness may have ' occasion to 
addrhss to the Govenor General of India as more likely 
to convey faithfully and accurately the seiitiments 
embodied by Your Highness in the orighial letter, than 
any translation of it which can be made in my oflSce.” 
^hen in March 1844 ho wrote, “ The Ghvernor General 
in Council does not consider it convenient that letters 
on important business should be addressed to him by 
Uative Princes iii any other language than their own, as 
it is essential that His Lordship should be satisfied that 
•they fully understand the -wtiting to which they give 
the sanction of their signatures, and the Governor Gene¬ 
ral must therefore request that His Highness wall 
transmit in the Canarese language the substance of the 
letter recently addressed to him.” 




Mummadi Krishnaraja Wodayar 
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A little later, the Maharaja eoiiiiiig to know that 
Fouxdar Thitnniarajiah, a former favourite who was one 
of those mainly responsible for the events that <'.aused the 
appointment of the Commission 1831, and who had since 
become an open enem}’ of the Maharaja, was being made 
a judge of the Adawlat or High Court, wnote to the Com¬ 
missioner to ask if it was true, and obser\ cd, “ You are 
of course aware that this is the first instance in w hich I 
have addressed yon regarding the distribution of native 
ofiicers or any other arrangement connected with the 
public administration of my country since the appoint¬ 
ment of the (jommissiou. It may therefore he needless 
to assure 3 >'ou that I should not have now deviated from 
the uniform conduct I have hitherto observed, were I not 
impelled by weighty considerations of what is duo to my 
feelings as sovereign cf Mysore, for in the event of the 
-consummation of this appointment in the GoA crnment of 
my own country and before my owm e 3 *es, I cannot bub 
regard it as a direct insult offered to my p<wson, and 
which will doubtless be manifest to yourself on a little 
consideration, knowing as you do the treacherous mis¬ 
conduct of these men and the fact of my having in con¬ 
sequence ultimately discharged them.” 

To this dignified protest, the Commissioner sent an 
almost brutal reply. He wrote, “ It is impossible I can 
r^rd Y^our Highness’s communication so much in the 
light of a remonstrance against an act in contemplation 
as a deliberate impeachment of the Government of this 
country for having actually conferred an office of high 
trust and responsibility upon an unworthy person, w'hpse 
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treacherous and traitorous misconduct. Your Highness 
declares, I am acquainted with. As Your Highness’s 
letter imder either interpretation, and more especially 
when taken in conjunction with the defamatory imputa¬ 
tions recently cast by Your Highness upon the highest 
authorities in this country, imputations calculated, if 
they could possibly be believed by the people, to destroy 
their confidence in tlie administration of justice appears 
to me to be a clear departure from the course of conduct 
expected from Your Highness, I consider it my duty to 
recall to Your Highness’s recollection the views and in¬ 
tentions of the Government of India upon this point as 
first communicated to the Commissioners in 1831 and 
again in 1836, and to express my most anxious desire- 
that no occasion may arise to impose upon me the pain¬ 
ful obljigation of representing to the Bight Honourable 
the Governor General that Your Highness’s interference 
has a tendency to obstruct and weaken the course (rf 
administration, and, in the words of the Government, to 
frustrate the successful efforts which have been made for 
the amelioration of the country.” 

What he referred to was a passage in a letter of the 
Bengal Government to the Government of Madras 
worded, “ Whether after resigning the Government, the 
Baja shall be required to remove his residence from the 
coimtry of Mysore is a question that future circumstances 
and his own conduct can alone determine- To add to the 
pain that must accompany the deprivation of power by 
any unnecessary interference with the Baja’s personal 
wishes and comfort, will be carefully avoided. It mush 
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be expected at the same tiiue that the host of dis¬ 
appointed and unprincipled favourites who have hitherto 
profited by the past misrule, will do their utmost to 
counteract and embarrass tlie new order of things. 
It is hoped that the Kaja will not allow himself to 
be a party to any such intrigues. It will be the care 
of the Resident to put the liaja on his guard against 
the machinations of these his worst enemies and to 
persuade him that the best atonement of his past mis- 
government, and his best hopes of reco\ering the lost 
confidence of his subjects and of the British Government,, 
will be found in a patient submission to the lot, by the 
rejection of his bad advisers, and by a reform of his ex¬ 
travagant and dissipated habits.” 

We consider the above as a statesmanlike paragraph. 
We see in it no reference to the possibility of mischievous 
interference in the Commissioner’s administration by the 
Maharaja, nor to his expulsion from the Shite in conse¬ 
quence thereof. But Commissioner Cubbon is so wolfish 
that he reads those me<anings into it. 

On receipt of the Commissioner’s coldly violent reply 
the Maharaja placed the matter before the Governor 
General. He pointed out that Thimmapparajiah, late 
Fouzdar of Bangalore, his brother Venkatrajiah, late 
Bewan, and Dasarajiah, Bakshi, were mainly responsible 
for the ruin of the country and himself before 1831, and 
that at the instance of the British Government he had 
dismissed them and that they had since turned his 
enemies, that the appointment of Thimmapparajiah as an 
appellate judge by the Commissioner was indefensible in 
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itself and an insult to him. He added, “ I had it in con¬ 
templation, My Lord, in the absence of a Resident and 
friend, to lay before Your Lordship myself in a formal 
manner a respectful solicitation for restoration to me of 
the Government of my country. At this critical juncture 
the efforts made by the Commissioner to oppose my views 
have been already submitted to Your Lordship, and now. 
My Lord, after 12 years, he insults me with a threat of 
expulsion from my own country, by quoting a para of a 
letter dated 6th September 1831 for the first time for my 
information. What have I done. My Lord, to merit 
these insults from the Commissioner ? My Lord, in the 
ordinary obligations of life, according to ancient saying, 
it becomes part of the maternal duty to cherish her 
offspring with the sustenance of her own breast, and 
while 1 look upon the British Government as my parent 
for every support, what could have induced the Com¬ 
missioner to lead me to apprehend that the breast which 
hitherto nourished me with milk might eventually feed 
me with poison, I respectfully leave it to Your Lordship’s 
superior judgement to determine. Is it because I venture 
to say that the rumoured appointment of Thimmappa- 
rajiah, one of my “ worst enemies,” one of those Un¬ 
principled favourites who profited by the past misrule, 
and one of those treacherous and traitorous men who 
consummated the ruin of my afeiirs, if true, could prove 
a great outrage to my feelings that the Commissioner 
has thought proper to treat me in this manner ? You* 
Lordship is aware that whatever I may communicate to 
Your Lordship the Commissioner has the opportunity 
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knowing, whereas I, My Lord, know not what he writes 
to Your Lordship regarding me. I have no friend to re¬ 
present any case of mine. I have no support. My Lord, 
save that of yourself, and in Your Lordship’s just and 
generous hands I liave unreservedly committed my 
present welfare and future happiness in the full certainty 
that the exalted nobleman at the head of the British 
Government in India has not only the power to avenge 
the grievous indignities unmeritedly inflicted upon me 
in this my humbled situation, but also the heart to 
administer to my lacerated feelings the unction of his 
friendly sympathy.” 

But it must be noted that though the Commissioner 
■could inflict upon him such mental torment there was no 
question of the Maharaja being cowed down. He met 
the attacks with great spirit. The following is an in¬ 
stance. Referring to certain arrogant remarks of the 
Commissioner about a certain judicial matter, the Maha¬ 
raja wrote, ‘‘ With regard to what you say in your para 
5th ‘ that under British administration it is not permitted 
to condemn any person unheard, nor for a Judge to pro¬ 
ceed to punish upon the ex-parte and private information 
•of the accuser,’ I bog to observe that it was not generous 
■on your part to believe me desirous of such a course. 
The long quotation from my letter in your para 20 is a 
direct contradiction to what you say yourself of con¬ 
demning any person “ unheard.” This may be further 
proved from the natural import of these words, “ after 
having asked me any question necessary to satisfy your¬ 
self. Now you could have had no questions to ask me 
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but what might have suggested themselves bj’’ a previous- 
hearing of the prisoner; miless j’ou mean to say that 
there may be cases wliere the dignity, the respectability,, 
the exalted station of the accuser, the insigficance and 
bad repute of the accused, the circumstances upon which 
the latter depended for success, the critical position of 
his judges with his accuser by which he was encouraged, 
in a word the weight of external circumstances and the 
amount of extrinsic incoherencies alone may be at once 
so palpably glaring and so irresistibly convincing against 
the accused that an impartial Judge may feel suHiciently 
satisfied to proceed to punish him by waiving a formal 
investigation, which at best may serve no legitimate end 
with regard to the accused, while it m:iy prove a prolific 
source of serious annoyance and humiliation to tire accu¬ 
ser, tending thereby to neutralize the essential points of 
demarkation without which society would be a chaos, in 
which all that is most noble and exalted in Nature and 
all that is most vile and despicable are to bo amalgamat¬ 
ed in one indiscriminate mass. But I believe w'hat you 
say of “British iidministration ” is meant more as a 
general reflection upon Native administration, which 
coupled with what you have said in your memo to me 
dated 20th May 1843 para 25, that it is both customary 
and justifiable for Native Princes to withold payment 
until “ their creditors agree to what the debtor may con¬ 
sider an equitable adjustment,” is such a gratuitous 
insult offered to Native honour and judgment, that while 
I admit it to be beyond my province to call upon you for 
an explanation of your right for making such a reflection,- 
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I may be permitted to state what is my own conviction 
upon the question of administration which is this : that 
there may be good as well as obnoxious laws, and this 
either in an European or Native State, and that how¬ 
ever excellent the British mode of justice is in itself, 
still its proving a blessing depends not so much upon its 
own excellence, as upon the integrity of intention, the 
purity of purpose and the rectitude of principle with 
which its pro^■isions are reduced to practicability.” 

Nor was he less spirited when fighting his case with 
the Governor General and demanding justice. Addressing 
Sir Henry Hardinge, Governor General in June 1845,- 
he wrote, “ With reference to my Kareetha of the 7th 
September 1844, to w'hich I have not as yet had the 
honour of a reply, I am compelled again to appeal to 
Your Excellency and to the well known justice of the 
British Government in reference to my position and 
my just rights which the confidence that I feel in 
British Justice persuades me will not be longer re¬ 
fused to me, on a clear and distinct appeal to the- 
Government. It is not unknown to me that my character 
has been misrepresented and that not only in confi¬ 
dential political communications, but publicly in evidence 
before the House of Commons in England. I am also 
aware that it may be the interest and object of others 
still to keep up this belief in the minds of those who (not 
-knowing me personally themselves) alone have the power 
to do me justice. But I can with the utmost confidence 
^challenge those who vilify me, wdiether through igno¬ 
rance or enmity, to the proof, and call on those who best 
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know me and have had the best means of kno A'ing me, 
the Kesidents and other Euro];)ean gentlemen who have 
been at my Court for the last IG years, to sa>’ whether 
such terms as my being “ utterly demoralized,” “ fit for 
nothing,” “ can never show proof of compoteuce to 
govern,” etc., are not a base and fool slander; these 
may seem strong hirms, but not too strong when 
the calumny has reference to my (liaraeter and dearest 
interests in life, though I do not impute evil motives to 
the asserter. It may ha\e been sfiid in ignorance or 
through misinformation. 1 can call on those who now 
last know me to say whether at this moment I fim not 
as to mental and pliysiail vigour as capable of governing 
my country as any man of oO years of ag(! in India. I 
am not aware that it hfrs been attempted to show that 
any other reason exists sufficient to render null the 
Hon’ble Company’s treaty with me, or to justify the with¬ 
holding from me now the Government of my countr}*. 
That I have been extravagant as to pecuniary matters in 
iny younger days, and have unfortunately in some 
instances had as confidential advisers, persons whu 
afterwards proved themselves unworthy of such con¬ 
fidence I freely avow, but I will not mock common sense 
or justice to suppose that any person .could assert or be¬ 
lieve that, because either Prince or private individual had 
been at one time of his life wasteful in his pecuniary 
arrangements, or had managed his affairs in some respects 
but indifferently, he should therefore be disinherited 
for ever. Even now, I confess, I have no wish to hoard 
my income or bury it in the earth, but to spend it ia. 
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my country and amongst my people from whose industry 
I derive it.” * 

We think that last sentiment is as daring as it is 
magnificent. The Maharaja further observes, “ I believe 
I could luake it plain that the assumption of the Govern¬ 
ment of iriy country by Lord William Bentinck was a 
measure both unnecessary and uncalled for by the 
exigencies of the time, not to speak of its being unjusti¬ 
fied by the Treaty existing l)etween the Hon’ble Com¬ 
pany’ and myself. Disturbances them were in some 
Districts of the country; but do not disturbances occur 
in portions of the Company’s country withotit any blame 
being imputed to the Governing authority ? I had con¬ 
tracted debts, it is true; but what were they in proportion 
to the revenue of my country, and have not the best and 
most upright Governments in the world debts ? But I 
am willing to let the past rest in oblivion and to draw 
Your Excellency’s attention to the present and ask you 
and the British Government, with all due deference and 
respect, what just groimd there is now for withholding 
from me my true, I may say, my unalienable rights ? 1 
appeal to the Treaty existing between the Government 
and myself, that treaty which I have never violated in 
the slightest particular or degree and which I am sure 
Your Excellency will consider the Government bound.in 
honour to abide by.” 

Thus cliallengingly did this untravelled, home-bred 
King answer bis critics who sought to make of him a 
helpless victim. When King Pprus was brought before 
Alexander and the latter asked him what he wanted, he 
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replied, “ To be treated like a King.” When a French 
King was taken before an English King a prisoner in the 
12th century, and was asked what surprised him most 
in England, he is said to have replied, “ To see myself 
here.” Bo Mummadi Krishnaraja Wodayar retained his 
kingly spirit and princely dignity fully aglow through¬ 
out liis long compulsory retirement. 

Just as during the Moslem usurpation Maharani 
Lakshammanni went on urging the British to put down 
the usurper time after time in spite of several failures, so 
Mummadi Krishnaraja Wodayar with persistent itera¬ 
tion urged each new Governor General to give him back 
his Kingdo}n. Within two years of the appointment of 
the Commission, Lord William Bentinok wrote, “My 
Esteemed Friend, I have made a communication on the 
subject to the authorities in England and should they 
sanction the arrangement it will be immediately be 
carried into edeot. I do not hesitate to assure you that 
it will afford me great gratification to comply with your 
wishes so far as I can do so consistently with my duty 
to my own Government. I beg you will believe mff, 
that I shall ever remain your sincere Friend, Willisaa 
Bentinck.” 

That was in 1834. In 1835 Lord Metcalf wrote, 
“ My friend, I sincerely hope that your mind will 
not be kept much longer in a state of suspense, andl 
that the decision of the Home authorities may be 
conformable with your inclination.” In 1836 Lord 
Auckland communicated this decision: “ My Friend—r 
It is the opinion of those eminent authorities, wbQ 
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are at all times anxiously disix)sed to promote what¬ 
ever may be most conducive to the true interests of Your 
Highness, that those interests will be best consulted by 
maintaining the undivided and beneficial administration 
whicl> at present subsists of Your Highness’s territories* 
imtil such salutary rules and safe-guards may te matured 
and confirmed in practice, as shall afford just ground of 
confidence that your subjects, in all parts of your domini¬ 
ons, will possess the benefit of a stable form of good 
Government. The Honourable the Court of Directors 
have, on these grounds, signified their comuiands that 
the administration of Your Highness’s territories shall 
remain on its present footing, until the arrangements 
for their good Government shall have been so firmly 
established as to be secure from future disturbfince. I 
beg to express the high consideration I entertain for Your 
Highness, and to subscribe myself Your Highness’s 
Sincere Friend, Auckland.” 

The Governor General is long-winded in his com¬ 
munication. The Board of Directors were pretty crisp. 
They said, “ Wo would not willingly, after having assum¬ 
ed the powers of Government, place the inhabitants of any 
portion of the territory however small, imder the abso¬ 
lute domain of such a Buler. We are desirous of adher¬ 
ing as far as can be done, to the native usages, and not 
to introduce a system which cannot be worked hereafter 
by native agency when the country shall be restored tO’ 
the Kaja.” 

On the Mahamja pressing his claim in 1845, Gover¬ 
nor General Sir Henry Hardinge represented to the Board 
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of Directors that he doubted whether the British 
Government ought to keep possession of the Maharaja’s 
dominions after their pecuniary claims were satisfied, and 
when there was no longer any cause for anxiety as to tho 
regular payment of the subsidy- Nearly two years later 
however, the Board were pleased to reply, ‘ I’he real 
hindrance is the hazard which would be incurred to tho 
prosperity and good Government wliich the country now 
enjoys, by replacing it under a Kuler known by experience 
to be thoroughly incompetent.” 

It was just a case of “ What I liave I hold.” In 
1836 they spoke of keeping on the Government in their 
hands as temporary trustees. In 1847 the tune changed 
to one of permanent possession. And soon after, they 
appointed a man as Governor .General whose policy erf 
rapacious annexation resulted in a wide-spread revolt, in 
consequence of which the East India Company itself was 
divested of its power, thus proving that one’s evil inten¬ 
tions do recoil on oneself, and that nemesis has a 
long arm. 

In 1856 Lord Dalhousie in the course of a minute 
observed, “ I trust therefore that when the decease of the 
pr^ent Eaja shall come to pass without son or grandson, 
or legitimate male heir of any description, the territory 
of Mysore which will then have lapsed to the Govern¬ 
ment will be resumed, and that the good work whid^ 
has been so well begun will be completed.” 

Then followed the Great Indian Mutiny. And 
Maharaja Mummadi Krisbnaraja Wodayar w'ho, dis¬ 
possessed of his country for 25 years, had ample reason 
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to throw himself heart and soul into tlie Mutiny, never¬ 
theless made his choice to remain faithful to the British 
regime. His part in countering the fomenters of dis¬ 
affection and rendering support to refugee Britishers has 
been recorded by Counnissioner Cubbon in a report to 
the Governor General. He declared, “ To no one was 
the Government more indebted for the preservation of 
tranquillity than to His Highness the Baja, who display¬ 
ed the most steadfast loyalty throughout the crisis, 
discountenancing everything in the shape of disaffection, 
and took every opportunity to proclaim his perfect con¬ 
fidence in the stability of the English rule. When a 
small party of Europeans came to Mysore ho made mani¬ 
fest his satisfaction by giving them a feast. He offered one- 
of his palaces for their accommodation, and as a strong¬ 
hold for the security of their treasure; and even gave up 
his own personal establishment of elephants, etc., to 
assist the 74th Highlanders in their forced march from 
the Nilgiris to Bellary for the protection of the Ceded 
Districts, a proceeding which, although of no great 
magnitude in itself, produced great moral effect through¬ 
out the country. In fact there was nothing in his power 
which he did not do to manifest his fidelity to the 
: British Government, and to discourage the unfriendly.” 

In due course an acknowledgment came from the 
Viceroy Lord Canning: “ I was well aware that from 
the very beginning of those troubles the fidelity and 
attachment to the British Government which have long 
BMirked Your Highness’s acts had been conspicuous upon, 
-every opportunity. Your Highness’s wise confidence in 
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the power of England and your open manifestation of it,. 
the consideration and kindness which you showed to* 
British subjects, and the ready and useful assistance- 
which you rendered to the Queen’s troops have been 
mentioned by the Commissioner in terms of the highest 
praise. I beg Your Highness to accept the expression of 
my warm thanks for these fresh proofs of th(' spirit by 
which Your Highness is anijnated in your relations with 
the Government of India.” 

Tlie Queen’s procdarnatiou in 185() assured the 
Indian Princes that their rights, dignities and honour 
according to former usages would be upheld, and that 
no further encroachments on the dominions of the Indian 
Princes would be allowed. And Lord Canning’s despatch 
of 1860 guaranteed to every Indian Chief above the rank 
of a Jahagirdar the right of adopting a successor accord¬ 
ing to the Hindu Law. But Canning did not communi¬ 
cate that right of adoption to Mysore, and with regard' 
to the Queen’s Proclamation he conveyed to the Secretary 
of State the view that Mysore could not conveniently 
be restored to its Princedom, and that its entire cession 
to the British by the Maharaja in a spirit of loyalty wfas” 
a consummation to be wished for. 

•The Maharaja however addressed the Governor- 
General about his restoration. After 10 months’silence,, 
the day before he was laying down his oflSco Canning- 
replied that he was unable to support the Maharaja’s- 
requTOt, or to admit the grounds on which the claim was 
founded, which he said he regarded as mistaken and 
untenable. And simultaneously wdth the reply his- 
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Private Secretary, and perhaps the draftsman of the 
reply, L. B. Bowring, was appointed Commissioner in 
place of Sir Mark Cubbon. 

In 1861 with the concurrenco of the Viceroy and the 
-Secretary of State, the Maharaja sent some gem-set 
necklaces and other jewellery along with some Mysore- 
bred horses, cows and bulls, under the care of the Durbar 
•Surgeon, Dr. Campbell, to be presented to the British 
Queen, (’umuianded by her to acknowledge the same, the 
Secretary of State wrote, “ The assurances of Your 
Highness’s friendship are very welcome to Her Majesty, 
who can receive no such precious gifts from the 
Princes and Chiefs of India as the good words which 
they send to Her from their distant homes. Prom 
Your Highness these good words are especially grati¬ 
fying. Por more than 60 years you have been the 
faithful ally of the British Government who felt 
..assured, ’when trouble recently overtook them, that as 
Your Highness was the oldest so would you be the 
.staunchest of their friends, if evil and misguided men 
should seek to sow sedition in Your Highness’s country. 
By the blessing of God the Southern Peninsula of India 
remained imdb'sturbed, but Your -Highness nevertheless 
was enabled to contribute to the success of British arms 
iy the assistance which you rendered to the passage of 
Her Majesty’s troops towards disturbed Districts, whilst 
by. your personal bearing in this critical juncture, you 
-encouraged and sustained the loyalty of your subjects 
.and helped to preserve the tranquillity of the country. I 
^m commanded by Her Majesty to send to Your High- 
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ness, under charge of Dr. Campbell, a few specimens of 
the manufactures of Great Britain and other articles of 
which Her Majesty requests your acceptance as token of 
Her friendship and esteem.” 

Lord Elgin succeeded Canning, and the Maharaja 
tendered an application to the Secretary of State on 
Canning’s order. The Secretary of State in Council re¬ 
plied that while the assumption of the Maharaja’s 
Government by the British was not according to Treaty, 
there was no (clause in the Treaty for its restoration 
when once it was assumed, that the proposals of Lord 

William Bentinck and the several orders of the Board 
of Directors meant only tha.t no changes should be 
effected which would hamper their future discretion, 
and that there was no obligation on the part of the 
British Government to restore the Maharaja. In view 
of the Maharaja’s services during the mutiny, this 
negative order should be conveyed to him as nicely as 
possible. 

This decision of the Secretary of State’s Council 
was not unanimous. Sir Henry Montgomery, Sir 
Frederick Currie and Sir John Willoughby wrote dis¬ 
senting minutes, and held that such a decision would 
be barefacedly unjust. However the majority’s voice 
prevailed. And it was communicated to the Maharaja in 
the following personal interview :— 

“ On the 3rd February 1864 precisely at 1 p.m. the 
Commissioner and his Secretary visited the Maharaja, 
and after mutual enquiries, the Commissioner ms silent, 
for a minute or two when it was easy to restd in his- 
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■countenance all that could aggravate the pangs of the 
blows already sustained once by the heart of His Highness. 
Conversation was couinien(*,ed by the Commissioner as 
follows: “ A Khareetha has been received from the 
“Viceroy to Your Highness’s address containing the final 
decision passed against Your Highness’s appeal to the 
Secretary of State for India.” So saying Mr. Bowring 
handed the Khareetha to His Highness, The INIaharaja 
received it and placing it in his right hand, remained a 
while silent, grief and horror struck. In the meantime 
Mr. Bowring urgod His Highness to unfold the Khareetha, 
Finding His Highness sojuewhat slow in untying the 
strings of the bag which had contained it, Mr. Bowring 
took it from His Highness’s hand, cut the strings with his 
own sword, and rehanded it to His Highness. The 
Maharaja having opened the Khareetha, desired Mr. 
Bowring to explain it to him. The purport was made 
known in a few’ words. This was enough to disturb the 
tender emotions of His Highness. Grief and disappoint¬ 
ment preyed upon his heart and made him almost 
distracted. His Highness w.is a w’hile absorbed on the 
one hand in endeavouring to compose himself and on 
the other contemplating what future measures he should 
adopt. In the meantime Mr. Bow'ring hurried the Maha¬ 
raja for his reply to the decision. 

H.H, “ I bow to the decision; but I cannot help 
declaring that in fact justice is denied to me totally by the 
Horne authorities. It is wonderful that the same British 
^yernment who to secure lasting fame and good faith 
^id justice to my hereditary rights by placing me while 
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a helpless boy of 5 years of age on my ancestral Throne, 
have new scrupled not to commit breach of faith and 
subject themselves to infamy by forcing such an unjust 
decision u]K)n me. If they are to cut down the very tree 
they tliemselves nurtured, what can I do ? So long as 
justice sides niy cause there is little fear of losing my 
rights. If one authority refuse me my claims I shall 
never cease to importune another higher authority for a 
bettor treatment. Once more I assure you that it is my 
desire that this State v liich from time immemorial has 
been possessed by my house should be ever continued 
native and uninterruptedly enjoyed by my posterity.” 

To the Commissioner, however, the rejection of His 
Highness’s claims was a fait accompli. To the Maha¬ 
raja on the other hand the goal was still there like a load- 
stiir. Only he had to approach it by a round about way. 
He had two marvellously wise and firm supporters who 
were wedded to his cause. Dr. Campbell and Bakshi 
Narasappa. Dr. Campbell went to England to rouse the 
British press, stir British public opinion, and take the 
matter before Parliament. Bakshi Narasappa stood by 
the Maharaja giving him comfort and fanning his courage, 
and as a bulwork against the insidious influences set to 
work by Commissioner Bowring in order to coerce the 
Maharaja to renounce his rights and retire with a 
pension. 

Bowring set two of his assistants. Major Elliot and 
Major Martin, to work through Bakshi Narasappa and 
make the Maharaja renounce his rights. But Narasappa 
was beyond the reach of either their coaxing or their 



intimidation, so that they almost got wild with him. 
Once after an interview Major Elliot addressed him as 
follows: “ Both yourself and His Highness are seated 
on a box of gunpowder and you cannot avoid its taking 
fire. But you should bear it in mind that sooner or later,, 
it IS sure you lx)th will be blown up to the wind ! 
Besides this I quite apprehend that you are giving? His 
Highness eA cry day bad counsels not to at;copt thev 
present proposition of the Commissioner and to be more 
firm and steady against the Government who are this 
moment too powerful and very strong, and that your 
counsels make deep impression upon His Highness, 
spoil the business and ruin His Highness and family- 
altogether. Take care you both will ever be in hazard 
of incurring the displeasure of the Commissioner. His 
Highness might be put into a cage like a parrot and 
shown to the world; as to your fate I need hardly say 
that it will be one similar to the late Venkappaji’s, the 
■vakeel of His Highness.” 

But Bakshi Narasappa did not quail before these 
threats, and aided the Maharaja by wise counsel and 
staunch service, just as 79 years earlier another great 
Mysorean and loyal subject of the Dynasty^, Pradhan 
Tirumalaiyengar stood by Maharani Lakshammanni and 
brought about the restoration of the Dynasty, The 
public of Mysore were roused, and petitions signed by 
thousands of citizens all over the State were despatched 
to the Viceroy protesting against annexation and uphold¬ 
ing the right of the Maharaja to adopt an heir and 
successor. * 
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Meanwhile Dr. Campbell was in England enlisting 
the support of influential personages like Lord Harris, 
Duke of Wellington II, and Lord Stanley, for the Maha¬ 
raja’s cause, and obtaining publicity for the Mysore case 
in the British Press. ^ 

And on 18th June 1865 the Maharaja, by the advice 
of his staunch adherents, Bakshi Narasappa, Kolar 
Krishniengar and S. Venkatavaradiengar, flung the 
gauntlet before the British authorities in India and 
adopted a son. His wire to the Viceroy ran, “ I have 
this day adopted a son as successor to all the rights and 
privileges guaranteed to me by the Treaties of 1799, and 
have communicated the same by telegram to the Secre¬ 
tary of State.” In a letter he wrote, ‘‘ The boy I have 
selected is a child of two and a half years of age, of the 
purest Kaja-Bindy or Eoyal blood. He is the 3rd son of 
the late Chikka Krishne Urs and grandson of Gopala- 
raja Urs, the Brother of Lakshmammani Bani (the Bani 
who signed the treaty between my Family and the East 
India Company in 1799), who is the daughter of Katti 
Gopalaraj Urs of Bettada Kotey House, one of the 13 
families with which mine is most nearly related. It only 
remains for me to solicit the protection of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and England to the heir whom I have 
adopted, and to request that Your Excellency will do me 
the favour to issue instructions to the Commissioner for 
Government of my Territories for the careful observance 
of all the honours and privileges due to the boy as my heir,” 
Quick came the reply from the Commissioner: “ In 
reply to Your'Highness’s telegram I have the honour to 
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-point out that an adoption by Your Highness will not be 
recognised unless it has received the assent, and is in 
.accordance with the orders of the Government of India.” 

But the campaign was progressing in England. Five 
members of the Secretary of State’s Council, Sir John 
Willoughby, Sir Frederick Currie, Sir Henry Montgo- 
juery. Sir George Clerk and Dr. Eastwick, had written 
strongly against annexation. Sir John Low member of 
the Supreme Council, Generals Fraser, Briggs and Jacob, 
Secretary Bayley of the Madras Government, and 
Colonel Haines, Ex-Commissioner of Mysore, and other 
experienced Indian Civilians headed by John Stuart 
Mill sent a petition to the House of Commons urging it 
to preserve the Native State of Mysore. Sir Charles Wood 
had given place to Lord Cranbourne as Secretary of State. 
On the 23rd July 1866 a Deputation consisting of mem¬ 
bers of Parliament and public men interested in Indian 
affairs waited on the Secretary of State, and Sir Henry 
Kawlinson explained the merits of the case against 
annexation, and Sir Edward Colebrook, M. P. explained 
the case for adoption. Lord William Hay, M. P. referred 
to the injury that would be done to the honour and moral 
influence of Great Britain if the Queen’s Proclamation 
and the promises of Lord Canning’s despatch were to be 
violated, and read a letter from Sir Mark Cubbon depre¬ 
cating any step that might tend to the extinction of the 
Mysore State in contempt of the Boyal Proclamation- 
Golonel ^ykes pointed out that the doctrine of lapse or 
refusal to recognise an adopted heir was without founda- 
4ion in Law or history. General Briggs, the first Senior 
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Commissioner of Mysore, sfcited that the rej)Orts of mis- 
government by tiie Maharaja were exaggerated, and urged 
that it was the greatest mistake to suppose that a Native 
State could not be ^ell governed. Major Evans Bell 
pointed out that the Calcutta Government was respon¬ 
sible for misgovernment in Native States; 

Lord Cranbourne desired the Deputationists to tell 
him what exactly they wished him to do. Sir Henry 
Eawlinson intimated that they wished the Native State 
to be maintained, with such safeguards for good Govern¬ 
ment as may be necessary, and Lord Cranbo\mit) pro¬ 
mised due consideration to their representation. 

The Press was even harsher in its denunciation of the 
proposed step. One paper wrote “ For very shame let us 
hear no more of Mysore annexation.” Another wrote 
“ A fertile and pleasant Province like Mysore, providing 
a cool summer retreat for Government, and snug berths 
for sons and nephews, may seem a rich prize for Indian 
Officials : but it is marvellous that any English States¬ 
man, taking from a distance a comprehensive survey of 
the vast Empire of India and mindful of the giant career 
that, for good or evil, lies before it, should have failed to 
see that twenty such Provinces as Mysore would be 
dearly purchased if their possession crippled the influ¬ 
ence which it is our high mission to exercise upon the 
future of India, by shaking the confidence of our native 
subjects and allies in our moderation and even our good 
faith.” • 

And John Morley, who forty years later became the 
Secretary of State for India^ wrote, “ And there can be 
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no doubt tliat viewed from the point of higher interna¬ 
tional morality, measured by the purer standard of the 
political duty of the superior to the inferior race, which 
prevails in the present decade of the century,—the policy 
of the Indian Government, prompted by men of the old 
school like Sir Thomas Munro and Sir Mark Cubbon, 
was in the last degree selfish, grasping, and hollow— 
we shall be accused of acting hypofiritically from first to 
last. Lord Wellesley established a Kingdom which he 
jiever meaiit to be maintained. He nuide a treaty with 
the Nizam, to last while sun and moon should endure, 
but lie only meant while it should suit English policy. 
We assumed the administration of Mysore under the 
pretext of securing a. subsidy, but all the time we never 
intended to give it back again. We declared that we 
recognised the right of adoption, and on the first opportu¬ 
nity we decline to do any such thing. We declared that 
we had given up the evil policy of annexation and then 
we annex the first territory on which we can lay our 
hands. It is not difiioult to see how ugly our conduct 
'Can thus, without much forcing be made to look. And all 
India is said, on creditable authority, to be watching the 
•case. We have abandoned our legitimate influence in 
the West in order to annex in the East. We preach 
moral suasion in Europe, so that we may be free to 
practise material repression in Asia. We make ourselves 
-despised in one Continent, in order to make ourselves 
hated in another. It would be paying many of our 
•Cabinet Ministers of either party much too high a com¬ 
pliment to say that this is their deliberate policy. They 
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have replaced our old, and in many points our bad 
system of “ Thorough,” bx- the new and in all points the 
worse principle of “ Drift.” The story of Mysore illus¬ 
trates only too perfectly the perils in which the Drift 
system may inx'olveus in matters not immediately under 
the public eye. The only consolatory reflec;tiou is that 
in this instance Public opinion may even now come into 
operation, and reverse a policy which is opposed alike to 
all principles of justice, and to the expediency of the 
hour.” 

Early in 1867 the question was taken up in Parlia¬ 
ment, and there was a full-dress debate. The upshot of 
it was communicated to His Highness by a. cable from 
the redoubtable Dr. Campbell, dated 24th February 1867: 
“ I heartily congratulate Your Highness. House of 
Commons decided last night Mysore Kingdom safe. 
Prince succeeds Your Highness. Campbell.” 

We think Dr. Campbell and Bakshi Narasappa 
deserve statues for their struggle for the integrity 
of the Kingdom of Mysore, and the honour and good 
name of Mummadi Krishnaraja Wodayar, rather than 
the potential land-snatchers, Cubbon and Bowring. 

On 16th April 1867 Secretary of State Northcote 
wrote to the Governor General, “ Having regard to the 
antiquity of the Maharaja’s family, its long connection 
with Mysore, and the personal loyalty and attachment 
to the British Government which His Highness has sa 
conspicuously manifested, Her Majesty desires to main¬ 
tain that family on the Throne in the person of Hia 
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Highness’s adopted son upon terms corresponding with 
those made in 1799, so far as the altered circumstances of 
the present time will allow. The adopted son was to be 
educated under the superintendence of the India Govern¬ 
ment. 

And as though to clear the name of the old Maha¬ 
raja of any stigma that might have attached to it by the 
British Government’s previous course of action, Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria in May 1867 conferred on him 
the title of Knight Grand Commander of the Star of 
India with these words, “ We are desirous of conferring 
upon you such mark of our Eoyal favour as v ill evince 
the esteem in which we hold your person and the service 
you have rendered to our Indian Empire. We have 
thought fit to nominate and appoint you to be a Knight 
Grand Commander of the most Exalted Order of the Star 
of India, etc.” 

Thus at last this doughty fighter vindicated the 
honour of his name and achieved the continuity of his 
Dynasty on the throne of his ancestors. But he enjoyed 
the, happiness of these achievements only for a few brief 
months. In March 1868 he fell ill, and on the 27th 
night passed away. 

Eeporting the demise of the gallant old Euler to the 
Viceroy the Commissioner wrote, “ The death of this 
aged Prince who was open-handed and generous in dis¬ 
position, and who had many amiable personal qualities, 
will, I am sure, elicit the symathy of His Excellen(?y the 
Viceroy and Governor General in Council.” 
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Mummadi Krishnaraja Wodayar ascended the throne 
of Mysore on the 30th June 1799. After minority he 
ruled the State f rom 1810 to 1831. From 1831 to 1868 
he continued de jure King of IMysore, making altogether 
61 and a half years of rulership. It was the longest span 
of Kulership of any liulor of the Dynasty, and one of the 
longest reigns in the history of the world. British pro¬ 
paganda chose to throw a sombre light on his atstual 
Kulership of twenty years, and held him up as a disso¬ 
lute spendthrift and incapable Kuler. We might point 
out that they themselves had a Ruler at home in England, 
George IV, who was Prince Regent from 1800 to 1820 
and Kuler of England from 1820 to 1830- We would 
ask them to compare Krishnaraja Wodayar III with 
George IV, and say whether either in dissoluteness or 
lavish spending the former was miles near the latter. 
George IV has been remembered for over a hundred 
years as an unutterable cad and scamp, unrelieved by 
any good qualities. But Krishnaraja Wodayar, while 
perhaps given to sensual indulgence in private life w'as 
a fine gentleman and virtuous and generous Ruler. At 
the time when the British imperialists were picturing 
him as a dissolute spendthrift, he was actually restoring 
the temples destroyed by Tippu Sultan, rebuilding an^ 
extending towns, patronising learning and the fine artii, 
producing literature, and living the life of a well-min¬ 
ing and generous Prince. As a Maharaja he was far 
above the generality of the Indian Princes who have 
been enjoying the protection of the British in recent times. 
But it served the purpose of the British Empire-builders 



in India at the time to certify him as worthless and 
niake the world believe that they were Justified in 
snatching the administration of the country from his 
bands. 

That apart, in the long list of Yadava sovereigns in 
Mysore, Mummadi Krishnaraja Wodayar strikes us as 
one of the most outstanding, and one of the most praise¬ 
worthy. Yaduraya, Raja Wodayar, Kantheeravanarasa- 
raja Wodayar, Chikkadevaraja, cannot stand on a higher 
pinnacle in the mind of posterity, than this illustrious 
descendant of theirs. Ilaja Wodayar got for his Dynasty 
the throne which had been the seat of authority of the 
Vijayanagar Viceroys. Krishnaraja Wodayar, by grace 
of God, re-ascended the throne which had been kept 
vacant by Moslem usurpers. Chikkadevaraja Wodayar 
was a Euler of singular enlightenment who had received 
honour at the hands of the Moghul Emperor. Krishna¬ 
raja Wodavar had deserved and won honours from Queen 
Victoria, who w'as in all ways a greater sovereign than 
Emperor Aurangazeb. Chikkadevaraja Wodayar made a 
fetish of accumulating wealth, and got to be known as 
“ Navakoti Narayana ”. Krishnaraja Wodayar deemed 
wealth a servant to be employed in good causes, and 
spent it handsomely, generously, in religious charity 
and on civic improvement. He told his critics boldly, 
“ Even now’, I confess, I have no wish to hoard my income 
or bury it in the earth, but to spend it in my country, 
and amongst my people, from whoso industry I derive 
it ”. If any one can say that there is a better way of 
spending money for a King than this he would be 
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deemed insane.—Did George IV spend money in the 
same way ?—His predecessors had to cope with and sub¬ 
due riotous I’alyagars, or face invading Mahratta 
or Moslem chieftains out to collect loot or tribute. But 
Muinmadi Krishnaraja Wodayar had to cope with the 
world’s most forward Empire-builders, and that he did 
so, relying on God and on the justice of his cause, and 
defied, braved and vanquished the concerted and per¬ 
sistant efforts of a succession of Great Britain’s veteran 
diplomatists shows his abounding moral courage and 
magnificent calibre. Thereby he made himself the most 
illustrious of Mysore Kings, and one of the outstanding 
Indian Rulers of the 19th century. The remark of the 
Maharaja of Travancore on the death of Krishnaraja 
Wodayar that India had lost a historic personage, was 
a recognition of his rank among contemporary Indian 
Princes. 

There were other sides to his life that were no less 
praiseworthy. The rebuilding of the temples which 
Tippu Sultan had destroyed was considered by him not 
only a pious obligation but also a duty to his subjeots- 
Tippu Sultan had destroyed the temples of Shweta-Vara- 
haswamy at Seringapatam and Thrineswaraswamy at 
Mysore. Krishnaraja Wodayar built temples for those 
Deities inside the fort of Mysore and made large offer¬ 
ings for their daily worship. The temple of Chamnn- 
deswari on the hills near Mysore was extended, and the 
spire which Raja Wodayar had conceived was taken up 
and completed. He got the numerous crevasses and 
pitfalls on the hill-top filled up and levelled, and made it 
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accessible, safe and presentable. Similarly he improved 
the Lakshmiramanaswamy Temple near the palace and 
l)uilt a spire. Adjacent to it he established the image 
of Venkataramanaswamy in the temple whose image 
had got damaged. He manifested his devotion to Sri 
Krishna by founding the popular Krishnaswamy Temple 
to the south of the Palace. The tetnple of Srikanthe- 
swara at Nanjangud was improved and provided with a 
spire and with increased grants for worship. In memory 
of his father and mother he greatly extended the town of 
Arikuthara, his father’s birth-place, and named it Chama- 
rajanagar, and built a temple for Chamarajeswara and con¬ 
sort, as well as one for Narayanaswamy, and that being 
the through route to the south, he established choultries 
and rest houses for travellers. Again in the near by town 
of Amchavadi, he renovated the temple of Veerabhadra- 
swamy and provided for its worship. In Seringapatam 
Tippu Sultan had destroyed the temple of Narasimha- 
swamy, which had been erected by Kanadheera Kanthee- 
ravanarasaraja Wodayar. Krishnaraja Wodayar rebuilt 
the temple on its former lavish scale, and restored the 
Deity. Becognising the sanctity of Melkote, he reno¬ 
vated the temples of Narayanaswarny and Yoga Nara- 
simhaswamy, presented valuable offerings, and establish¬ 
ed a special annual function in his name on his birthday, 
called the Krishnaraja-mudi Festival. He provided a 
grant for the daily ration of rice to be given to the 
Brahmin residents of Melkote- He also devoted due 
care to the restoration or improvement of other templea 
of public worship in other parts of the State, and made 
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pious offerings to the sacred Deities at Tirupath}". These 
things alone, aiming at the moral and material welfare 
of his people, in this remarkable Euler’s career, fill a 
chapter. He fulfilled thereby one of tlie primary duties 
of the ideal Hindu Euler. 

Besides, he constructed numerous houses in Mysore 
in the form of Agraharas, named after the several mem¬ 
bers of the Eoyal family, and presented them to the 
deserving orthodox and learned, as also slices of land 
free of taxes or at concession rates. He established 
chowltries, planted roadside trees, and built tanks for the 
convenience of travellers on the main routes of the State. 
He built a Dhannasala near the Madhuvan (rardens as a 
resting place for gosayee pilgrims, and arranged for the 
issue of rations and cloth to such religious mendicants. 
He paid due honours to the Sringeri Mutt, Parakala 
Mutt, Ahobila, Totadri, Vyasaraya and other Mutts. 
Further, according to the ancient usage of Kings he 
from time to time performed various Danas, or gifts in 
coins, silver, gold, pearls and in kind, such as Tulapu- 
rusha-dana, Hiranyaga>rbha-dana, Godana, Gajaswaratha- 
dana and others, performed the Koti-Panchakshari Japa 
himself and got them also performed by his Queens. 

He financed the performance of Vedic sacrifices such 
as Vajapeya, Ukthya, Garudarshayana and others by such 
of his subjects as were competent to perform them. 

He heralded the modern practice by establishing a 
free hospital for the public Of the Capital. He opened a 
Zoo where varieties of wild animals were brought and 
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kept, providing ainnseinent and education to the young 
and old of the City. He constructed bridges, near 
Shivasaniudrani on the Cauvery, and on the Lokapavani 
and Arkavati rivers, and sturiptuous bathing ghats at 
Paschimavahini and Nanjaugud, as also the beautiful 
Karanji tank at Mysore, and big tanks at Bangalore and 
Chikballapur. He erected two interesting architectural 
edifices, in Mysore, the LokaTanjan Malial and Jagan 
Mohan Mahal. 

In the field of letters his patronage and personal 
achievements have been outstixnding. Sreethathvan idhi, 
Ganitasangraha, Swantchudaiiuiit i, So'wgandJiikapari- 
naya, SanJchyaaratiiakoHa, Krishnahdhamngniha, Anja 
Bamayana, SreechakrasaityraJui, Saryachaiidravam- 
sliavali, GJuimundamhalaghunighaiiiu, MaJiakoshanu- 
dhakara, Chaturangasaraiiarioasta, Devatanarnahum-' 
rnamanjari, Sankhyaa-nialay, IdasJuivihJiaga jxidaka, 
Grahanadarpana, and other works of scientific, devotional 
and literary interest were the outcome of his reign, and 
many of them were brought out in a stone printing press 
established in the Palace itself. His court was adorned 
by various scholars proficient in many fields of learning. 
The courts of Tanjore and of the Peshwas having ceased 
to exist early in the century, the Royal Court of Mysore 
became the only centre of men of learning in the Deccan, 
and Mummadi Krishnaraja Wodayar surpassed even 
Chikadevaraja Wodayar in his devotion to the Muses. 
He also founded an English school in Mysore under 
European management, and took personal interest in its 
progress during many years. 
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Thus Muminadi Krishnaraja Wodayar was a 
monarch of manysided public interests and earned the 
esteem and love of his subjects of all ranks. He touched 
their lives at so many points, that his name came to be 
spoken of as the lamp of each household. Judged by Indian 
standards, he deserves anything but the calumny that 
his self-interested British critics have directed against 
him. Even judged by European standards, George lY, 
Charles I, and James II, Krishnaraja Woda\ar ranks far 
above the average and is worthy of respect. Therefore 
it would be well for writers and speakers about him 
to get over their hallucinations, and cease to speak of 
him apologetically. It was bad that the Maharaja was 
made the victim of the conspiracy of the British official¬ 
dom of his day. It is absurd for chroniclers of to-day 
to allow themselves to be misguided by that conspiracy. 
Whether he was King de facto or de jure, he lead a 
generous, chivalrous, upright, and enlightened life, and 
in the long list of the galaxy of Kings of the Yada\’a 
dynasty he stands out as bright as any, and if Krishna- 
devaraya of Yijayanagar deserved historic encomiums, 
Mummadi Krishnaraja Wodayar of Mysore deserves 
them no less. Thus would we commend his name to 
posterity. 

The following proclamation was issued by the Com¬ 
missioner to the people of Mysore on his death : “ His 
Excellency the Bight Honourable the Viceroy and Gover¬ 
nor-General in Council announces to the Chiefs and 
people of Mysore, the death of His Highness the Maha¬ 
raja Krishnaraja Wodayar Bahadur, Knight Grand Com- 
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mander of the most Exalted Order of the Star of India. 
This event is regarded with sorrow by the Government 
of India, with which the late Maharaja had preserved 
relations of friendship for more than half a century. 

“ His Highness Chamarajendra Wodayar, at present 
a minor, the adopted son of the late Maharaja, is acknow¬ 
ledged by the Government of India as his successor 
and as Maharaja of Mysore territories, 

“ During the minority of His Highness the said 
territories will be administered in His Highness’s name 
by the British Government, and will be governed on the 
principles and under the same regulations as heretofore. 

When His Highness shall attain to the period of 
majority, that is, the ago of 18 years, and if Bis Highness 
shall then be found qualified for the discharge of the 
duties of his exalted position, the Government of the 
country will be entrusted to him, subject to such condi¬ 
tions as may be determined at that time.” 

The Proclamation of the succession of the adopted 
son W'as made. But the actual installation had to be 
awaited a long time. 

The public were puzzledly expectant. And the 
Dowager Maharanis were counting the days and remind¬ 
ing Commissioner Bowring time and again. At last on 
the 10th August 1809 they addressed him in the follow¬ 
ing terms : 

“ Greetings of Maharani Chaluvajammanni and Deva- 
jarnmanni to Commissioner Bowring. It has been the 
long-standing practice in the Mysore Eoyal Family when 
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one King dies for his successor to be installed soon after 
the obsequies are over. But while you were pleased to 
recognise the right of our adopted child to succeed the 
late lamented Maharaja, you have not been pleased to 
celebrate the installation. We regret this very much* 
We have been repeatedly requesting you and through 
you the British Government to hasten the installation, 
and been receiving the reply that you have addressed tho 
Home authorities in the matter and are awaiting their 
reply. As there has been no reply from them all this 
while, and as the Dasara religious ceremonial is approach¬ 
ing, and the non-performance of tho installation beforo 
that would mean a breach of our immemorial custom, 
would be derogatory to the dignity of our Dynasty, and 
demeaning to the high standing of our State, we request 
you to kindly convey our above request by telegram to 
the Secretary of State in England, so that his consent 
may be received before the 1st of October or the com¬ 
mencement of Dasara. We shall appreciate it if you will 
favour us with a copy of the telegram so sent by you.” 

Ultimately the consent came, and the installation 
ceremony was accomplished on the 23rd September 186S 
amidst great public rejoicings. Here is a picture of tho 
young Prince on the occasion from Bowring’s pen : 

“ The young Chief was conducted up the steps and 
when he took his seat was pelted from every corner of 
the court-yard by a storm of flowers, which lay several 
inches deep at the foot of the Throne, while a Eoyal 
Salute was fired, and the troops presented arms. Tho- 
officiating Brahmins then pronounced some benedictory 
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prayers and offered to the young Eaja water of the sacred 
streams with consecrated coconuts and rice. After this 
the genealogy of the Mysore Family was read aloud, and 
at its conclusion where the young Chief’s name and 
titles were recited, the building resounded with the 
shouts and applause of the people. 

“ The next step was to present him with a Khillath 
of twenty one trays of shawls, cloths, and jewellery on 
the part of the Viceroy, while all the Eajabundus and 
high officials of the court came forward in turn, made 
their obeisance, and tendered their offerings, the cere¬ 
mony being terminated by a distribution of pan, betel- 
nut, and garlands of flowers. During the whole time 
the little Eaja behaved with the utmost decorum, neither 
allowing himself to be moved by the storm of boquets, 
nor by the vociferous adulations of his courtiers. 

“ In the afternoon, he held a Durbar in the great 
balcony fronting the court-yard of the Palace, having 
first walked round the throne scattering at its foot 
flowers in token of taking possession. On his ascending 
his seat he was again pelted with flowers by the by¬ 
standers, while tumultuous shouts of applause rose up 
from the dense crowds below ! ” 

The Maharaja was placed under the care of a British 
OflScer, Colonel Haines, as Guardian. He was succeeded 
in 1869 by Colonel Malleson who continued till 1876. 

Soon after the adoption Mummadi Krishnaraja 
Wodayar had appointed Bhaskar Pant and Eanganna to 
commence the young Prince’s education in Kannada, 
Sanskrit and English. On the death of the Maharaja, 
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the Chief Comiiiissioner had appointed C. Kangacharlu 
of the Madras Service to look after the Palace affairs. 
On Mallesoii taking up office, a Royal school was started, 
away from the Palace, where iustriKition was imparted to 
the young Maharaja along with a few other select boys 
of the same age, A staff of teachers was appointed for 
the school, consisting of Messrs. .Jayaram Rao, V. P. 
Madhava Rao, Ambil Narasimha Iyengar, and Basappa 
Sastry, Garalapuri Rastry and Abbas Hussain. The 
Maharaja took his place with other boys in lessons and 
games. Periodically he was taken on trips to Bangalore 
and other places and the summer was spent on the Hilla 
at Ootacamund. 

In 1872 when the Prince was nine years old, his 
Upanayana or initiation into religious education was per¬ 
formed, The same year he lost his mother, and was 
thereafter transferred from her residence to the Palace, 
under the care of the dowager Maharanis. In 1874 he 
was taken on a tour of the Northern parts of the State 
and visited the Gersoppa falls. 

The visit of Prince Edward, son and heir of Quoot 
V ictoria, to Bombay in the year 1875 occasioned a visit to 
that city, and the young Maharaja attended the Birthday 
Reception of the Prince of Wales. An invitation was 
extended to the Prince to visit Mysore, but could not 
materialise as cholera broke out in the city. 

Regarding the Prince’s attainments at this period, 
the following epistle from his pen addressed from Ootaca¬ 
mund to one of his classmates in Mysore is indicative of 
his acquisitions in English speech and manners. 
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Ooty, Wednesday, 28th April 1875. 

“ My Dear Friend Mahamed Ibrahim, 

We are quite well by the good grace of our Creator. 
I received your kmd letter on tlie 28th April. I am very 
glad to see that letter. We are spending time in reading 
walking, running and everyday cricket playing. In 
reading Physical Geography of India we finished begin¬ 
ning three Chapters. We are going hunting twice a week 
and we killed one tiger and twenty porcupines and some 
jackals. Convey my best compliments to Abbas Khan, 
Bheema Eao, and C. Subbaraja IJrs. Here all the boys 
give their compliments to you. I am Yours, 

Chamaraja Wodayar.” 

Bowring left the Chief Coimnissionership in 1870. 
He was succeeded by Colonel Meade who held that office 
till 1875. Then came K. A. Dalyell for a year, and 
then C. B. Saunders whose two years from 1876 to 1878 
proved the most anxious of the fifty years of the British 
Commission. The failure of rains in 1875 and 1876 re¬ 
sulted in a famine which destroyed over a million of the 
population, and caused considerable loss to the State. 
Belief works were skirted in many parts of the State, 
remissions of assessment were granted, the State forests 
were thrown open to grazing, house to house visits 
organised, and other palliative measures adopted. Bains 
failed in 1877 also. The surrounding Madras and Bombay 
districts also were hard hit. Panic and mortality 
spread among the people, and famine stalked through 
the land. From November the single Bailway from. 
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Madras to Bangalore, had been pouring 400 to 600 tons 
of grain a day, sufficient to support 9,00,000 people; yet 
in May there were 1,00,000 starving paupers fed in relief 
kitchens, in August 2,27,000, besides 60,000 employed 
in relief works paid in grain, and 20,000 on the railway 
to Mysore. A special Commissioner, Sir Eichard Temple, 
was deputed by the India Government to superintend the 
campaign against famine, and the Viceroy, Lord Lytton, 
came himself to see things. A large number of military 
and Civil officers from Northern India were induced to 
volunteer for famine duty. A Famine Commissioner, 
and a Chief Engineer, were appointed. 

Belief works were concentrated, and gratuitous relief 
was confined mostly to those whose condition was too 
low to turn out any work. At last in September and 
October 1878 the rains fell, and famine began to abate, 
but mortality and sickness still continued. Private wealth 
had been mostly spent away on food. A Mansion House 
Fund was raised in London, and helped to reinstate a 
number of agriculturists who had been left destitute, 
while missionaries took charge of orphans with the aid 
of Government contributions. 

Consequent on the famine, the invested surplus of 
Bs.63 lakhs disappeared and a debt of Es.80 lakhs had been 
incurred. The Eevenue collections which had been Es. 
109 lakhs in 1875 fell down to Es.82 lakhs in 1876 and 
to Es.69 lakhs next year. In order to meet the deficit 
a retrenchment Committee was appointed, and on its 
advice abolition of non-essential posts and substitution 
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'Of high-paid Europeans by low-paid Indians were under¬ 
taken. 

The Judicial Commissioner, James Gordon, was 
appointed Guardian to the young Maharaja in 1>S77, and 
in 1878 he was iiiade Chief Commissioner also. He had 
therefore the responsibility of healing the bruise caused 
by the famine, equipping the Maharaja for Kulership, 
and fitting the administration for the Maharaja’s rule- 
He coached the Maharaja in the system of administra¬ 
tion of the country, and in 1880 took him bn a tour 
throughout the State as the best means of impressing 
the lessons on his mind, and making him acquainted 
with the country he was soon to rule. 

And on the 25th March 1881 the long-deferred 
Kendition took place. 

We might here briefly notice the course of admini¬ 
stration under the Commission. The task of the Com¬ 
mission was not to inaugurate a new system of 
Government but to reform flagrant abuse of the old, 
to liberate trade and commerce, to help the agricultural 
classes against tyranny and extortion, to purify the 
administration of justice, and develop the resources of 
the country. There were two revenue systems in force 
at the time. The former was brought back to the state 
in which Purniah had left it. The money rents were 
lowered in all cases where the authorities were satisfied 
"that they were fixed at too high a rate, and the payments 
were made as easy as possible to the ryots by abandoning 
the system of exacting the kists before the crops were 
.gathered, and receiving them in five instalments from 



December onwards. This saved them from the grasp- 
of the village usurers. With regard to batayi or pay¬ 
ment of half-share of produce to Government the 
Division was to be made in public, the ryot had the 
right of first choice, and all the straw was left to him. 
In 1862 glaring defects were brought to the notice of 
the British Government by Commissioner Bowring, and 
it was ordered that the; Bombay Eevenue Survey system 
should be introduced in tlie Shite. 

The villages of each Talnq having been divided 
into groups according to their respective advantages of 
climate, markets, and other particulars, and the rela¬ 
tive values of the fields of ejich village having been 
determined from the classification of the soils, command 
of water for irrigation, or other extrinsic circumstances, 
the maximum rate to be levied on each description of 
cultivation was then fixed. The minimum rates were 
deducted according to the scale of inferiority of the soil 
and other points of consideration. 

It was found that in the administration of justice 
the system and the establishment then current were 
inadequate to the wants of the country. Accordingly 
an order for the establishment of Courts of Justice was 
issued in 1830. Six grades of Courts wore established, 
85 Taluq Courts, 2 Town Munsifi Courts, 4 Superin¬ 
tendents’ Courts, 1 Huzur Adalat, and 1 Court of the 
Commissioner. Villagers were encouraged to use arms 
of every description in defending their person and 
property. 
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Reviewing the work of the Commission at the end 
■of 25 years Lord Dalhousie, Governor General, wrote 
in 1866: 

“ The Governor General in Council has read w'ith 
attention, and W'ith very great interest, the papers sub¬ 
mitted. They present a record of administration highly 
honourable to the British name, and reflecting the utmost 
credit upon the exertions of the valuable body of ofticers 
by whom the great results shown therein have been 
accomplished. 

“ In the past autumn the Governor General had the 
opportunity of witnessing some portion of these results 
with his own eyes, during his journey from the Keilgherrios 
through Mysore to Madras. His journey was necessarily 
a hasty one. Even the cursory examination of the 
country which alone was practicable during the course 
of a week’s visit, enables him to bear testimony to tlie 
extent to which works of public improvement have been 
carried in Mysore, and to the favourable contrast which 
the visible condition of the Territory and of its people 
presents to the usual condition of the Territory of a 
Native Prince, and oven to the state of districts of our 
own which may sometimes bo seen. 

“ During the period of 26 years which had elapsed 
since Mysore came under the administration of British 
Officers, every department has felt the hand of reform. 
An enormous number of distinct taxes have been 
abolished, relieving the people in direct payment to the 
extent of lOi lakhs of rupees a year, and doubtless the 
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indirect relief given by this measure has exceeded even 
the direct relief. Excepting a low tax tipon coffee, no 
new tax appears to have been imposed, and no old tax 
appears to have been increased. Nevertheless the public 
revenue has risen from 44 to 82 lakhs of rupees per 
annum. 

"In the administration of Civil and Criminal justice 
vast improvements have been accomplished: regularity, 
order and purity have been introduced, where under 
Native Eule caprice, uncertainty and corruption prevailed, 
substantial justice is promptly dispensed, and the people 
themselves have been taught to aid in this branch of the 
administration by means of a system of panchayat which 
is in full and efficient operation. And in the depart¬ 
ment of Police, the administration of British oflBcers has 
been eminently successful. In short the system of 
administration which has been established, whether in the 
Fiscal or Judicial department, although it may be and 
no doubt is, capable of material improvement, is infinitely 
superior to that which it superseded, and has, within 
itself, the elements of constant progress.” 

He however suggested changes which were intro¬ 
duced in the administration during the next few years. 
In 1856 a Judicial Commissioner was appointed in order 
to take over judicial work from the Commissioner. The 
formation of a Public Works’ Department and a Depart¬ 
ment of Education also commenced that year. In 1861 
the Head.Quarter establishments were revised and addi¬ 
tional European Assistants appointed. The Police foroa 
was reorganised in 1861. Forest conservancy was coin- 
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menced, and Botanical Gardens were formed at the Lai 
Bagh, A Government Printing Press was established. 
The Mohatarfa taxes w'ere revised. The discrepancies 
which obliged a man with a retail shop to pay thirty or 
forty rupees annually, while his neighbour in possession 
of a large store paid only four annas; and the system 
under which ryots of the same village paid sometimes one 
rupee and a half, and sometimes half anna, on their 
ploughs, were finally and completely abolished. All 
houses, shops, looms and mills -were registered and 
assessed under four classes with distinct rates ranging 
from Rs, 60 for the largest mercantile store in Bangalore 
or Mysore, to half a rupee on a village-hut or loom- The 
cultivating ryots were exempt froin mohatarfa, but paid 
a plough-tax of 3 or 6 annas which was formed into a 
Local Fund for the maintenance of cross-roads. In 
1866 also began the publication of Annual Budget and 
Administration Reports, though Commissioner Bowring 
was opposed to the annual budget system of receipts and 
expenditure. “ He failed to see,” he said, “ the use of a 
budget estimate when Mysore had nothing to do with 
other provinces, and any surplus remaining belonged to 
that Government only.” All that was required, accord¬ 
ing to him, was that there was to. be a surplus remaining 
at the end of the year. 

A Code of Civil procedure and one of Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure were introduced about 1861. Legislative Enact- 
moats of the Government of India or of Madras, Bengal, 
or Bombay, if found suitable to Mysore, were introduced 
by application to the Governor General. A regular 
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Police Force was introduced about the year 1S66. A 
scheme for the establishment for Public Instruction, 
inspection of schools, and training of teachers was intro^ 
duced in 1867. The State consisted of 645 hoblies with 
an average area of 41 square miles and population of 
some 6040 persons, and each hobli was to be provided 
with a school. An education cess of 1 anna in the rupee 
was to be levied on the land revenue to defray the ex¬ 
penses of the now scheme. Municipal Committees were 
formed in 1862 at Bangalore and Mysore for managing 
local affairs, and by 1865 all the district head-quarters 
were provided with such Committees. 

In taking stock of the Commission’s administration, 
a happening of 1866 cannot be overlooked- Owing to 
the Civil War in America regarding slavery, there wa» 
a shortage of cotton, and the ryots of Dharwar and 
Bellary gave up growing food-grains and took up cottoa 
cultivation. Then Mysore’s grain stocks began to find 
their way to those Districts, and left the home-country. 
Meanwhile rains in 1866 failed and famine conditions 
commenced. Prices of available food-grains rose 400 per 
cent. And many people had to subsist on the ground 
flour of tamarind kernels and cotton seed, and on aloe- 
root and other roots and leaves. A puhlm Committee 
was formed in Bangalore to buy grain cheap and stell it 
to the people at cost price. But Commissioner l^wTing 
entirely dissociated Government from tJie effort, and 
refused to render any help. Famine relief was not part 
of his red-tape administrative dpties! 
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A survey settlement introduced in 1863 provided 
for a fixed field assessment, with security of tepure for a 
period of 30 years. In 1866 an Inam Commission was 
set up and was reorganised in 1872. The Survey system 
was that followed by the Bombay Government, the Inam 
Settlement was a copy of that of Madras Government, 
and the Municipalities were modelled on that of the 
Punjab Government. A railway line was being run 
between Bangalore and Madras, and a metre gauge lino 
was commenced from Bangalore to Mysore, and 68 miles 
of it completed by 1881. 

The first regular census of population w^as taken in 
1871, and showed a strength of 44.^ lakhs. About a fifth 
of it was lost in the famine of 1876. In 1881 it stood 
at 42 lakhs. The census of 1891 showed an increase of 
9 per cent over that of 1871. The census of 1901 
showed a population increase of 10 per cent during the 
ten years. 

The revenue in 1871 was 106 lakhs. It fell in 1876 
owing to famine, but recovered by 1891. 

At the close of 1876 the young Maharaja and party 
proceeded to Delhi to attend the celebration of the 
Diamond Jubilee of Empress Queen Victoria. On the 
way back the Chief Commissioner Saunders and C. V- 
Rangacharlu, the Palace Officer, had looked for a bride 
for the !Maharaja in the Royal house of Rewa* But the 
Dowager Queen was not. in favour of alliance fropa a 
strange family, and a bride was searched for nearer 
home. Dltimately the choice fell on a daughter of the 
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Kalale family. The marriage was celebrated in May 
1878 when the Maharaja was 16 years old and Maharani 
Kempananjammanni was 12 years old. And. on the 26th 
March 1881 the Maharaja was formally installed as 
actual Ruler of the territory of his ancestors. That was 
the day for which Mummadi Krisharaja Wodayar had 
yearned and strived. His efforts bore fruit 14 years after 
his demise, and the administration of Mysore was back 
in the hands of a scion of the Yadava dynasty. 

But it was not a complete surrender on the part of 
the British. It was only partial evacuation with right 
of supervision. An Instrument of Transfer laid down 
the terms under which the Young Ruler was entrusted 
with the administration. The main terms were :—The 
Maharaja and his descendants could administer the terri¬ 
tories as long as they fulfilled the conditions of the 
Instrument. Succession would not be valid until recog¬ 
nised by the British Government. The Maharaja and 
his successor should remain faithful in allegiance and 
subordination to Her Majesty and her successors. An 
annual sum of Rs. 35 lakhs should be paid to the British 
Government for protection offered, and in lieu of mili¬ 
tary help. Seringapatain would be restored to the 
Maharaja. No new fortress or stronghold was to be 
built or old one repaired. No arms or ammunition could 
be manufactured or imported without permission. No 
fortress could be constructed or improved. The British 
could maintain cantonments wherever they liked in the 
State. The Maharaja’s military force could not exceed 
the number fixed by the British. The Maharaja could 
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have no foreign relations except through the British. 
There would be no separate coinage. The British coul^ 
lay telegraph and railway lines in the State. Trial of 
Europeans would vest with the Governor General. All 
current law's sliould continue and not be altered with¬ 
out permission- The Maharaja should conform at all 
times to such advice as may be offered by the Gover¬ 
nor General in the administration of the State. In the 
event of breach by the Maharaja of the conditions, the 
British were free to resume possession of the territories. 
The Governor General in Council w'ould be the final 
arbiter as to whether the conditions prescribed were ful¬ 
filled or not- 


CHAMARAJ^NDRA WODAYAR 

The Installation of the young Maharaja took place 
on the 25th March 1881, when he was just 18. On the 
same day the following proclamation wras issued in his 
name: 

“ Whereas the Government of the territories of 
Mysore heretofore administered on our behalf by the 
British Government, has this day been transferred to us 
by the Proclamation of His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor General of India in Council, we do hereby 
notify and declare that we have this day assumed charge 
of the said Government; and we call upon all our sub¬ 
jects within the said territories to be faithful and to bear 
true allegiance to us, our heirs and successors. 
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“We do hereby further declare that all laws and- 
rules having the force of law now in force in the said 
territories, shall continue to be in force in the said 
territories. 

“We hereby accept as binding upon us all grants 
and settlements heretofore made by the British Ciovern- 
ment within the said territories, in accordance with the 
respective terms thereof, except in so far as they may be 
rescinded or modified either by a competent Court of 
Law, or with the consent of the Governor General in 
Council. 

“We hereby confirm all existing courts of judica¬ 
ture within the said territories in the respective jurisdic¬ 
tion now vested in them, and we further confirm in their 
respective appointments> the judges and all other officers, 
Civil and Military, now holding office within the said 
territories. 

“ For the conduct of the executive administration of 
the said territories under our command and control, we 
have resolved to appoint a Dewan. And we, placing trust 
and confidence in the loyalty, ability and judgment of 
C. V. Eangacharlu, c.i.e., do hereby appoint the said C. V. 
Rangacharlu, c.i.e., to be our Dewan for the conduct 
of the executive administration of the said territories. 

“ His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor Gene¬ 
ral in Council having complied with our request to lend 
us the services of the present Judicial Commissioner, 
J. D. Sandford, M.A., Bar-at-law to aid us in the admini¬ 
stration of justice in our territories, w’e hereby confirm 
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the said Mr. J. D. Sandford iu his appointment under 
the designation of Chief Judge of Mysore. 

“We have further resolved that a Council shall be 
formed to be styled “ The Council of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore ” which shall consist of the Dewan 
for the time being as Ex-officio President, and two or 
more members specially appointed bj' us from time to 
time. It shall be the duty of the members of the said 
Council to submit for our consideration their opinions 
on all questions relating to legislation and taxation, and 
on all other important measures connected with the good 
administration of our territories and the well-being of 
our subjects. We are accordingly pleased to appoint 
C. V. Rangacharlu, c.i.E., Dewan, Ex-officio President, 
T. K. A. Thumboo Chetty, Judge, Ex-officio Member, 
P. Krishna Kao, R. A. Sabhapathy Mudaliar, Members, 
to be Members of the said Council, and to hold office as 
such Councillors for the term of three years or during 
our pleasure. Given under our hand and seal this the 
25th day of March 1881.” 

Two of the Councillors, Kangacharlu and Thumboo 
Chetty, were men of exceptional ability and probity. 
They had stood out with remarkable brilliance among 
their compeers in the course of their education, and 
starting from the lowest rungs of the official ladder, iiad 
risen quickly and earned the highest encomiums of 
their official heads. Thumboo Chetty came to Mysore 
in 1867 as Judicial Sheristadar just before Krishnaraja 
Wodayar’s death. Kangacharlu also came the yefir 
after Krishnaraja Wodayar’s death to be in charge 
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of Palace affairs. For nearly 20 years the former 
was judge of the High Court and First Mem¬ 
ber of Council. A more sedate, more well-mean¬ 
ing, more thoughtful, and more statesmanlike admi¬ 
nistrator and Councillor could not have been found. 
Itangacharlu became lievenue Secretary and Uewan, was 
a man of lively intellect, wide outlook and far-seeing 
statesmanship, who has left his name indelibly in the. 
history of Mysore. Thumboo Chetty has recorded that 
on his entry into Mysore Service in 1867 he sought an 
interview with the old Maharaja, and “As I stood up 
and made my obeisance and craved leave to depart. His 
Highness gave a gentle tap on my shoulder, and with a 
majestic look and a powerful voice, said ‘ Young as yon 
are, you have a long career of usefulness before you. Yon 
are new to Mysore, but I am sure you will be kind and 
sympathetic to the Mysoreans, always treating them as 
your own countrymen.’ ” 

Mysoreans who were aspirants for high office cam¬ 
paigned against Eaugacharlu as a foreign adventurer, but 
untrammelled by any criticism he carried on the work of 
reorganising the State. We are told that on his appoint¬ 
ment as Palace Comptroller on the death of Mummadi 
Krishnaraja Wodayar, Hangacbarlu checked many 
malpractices which were current within the Palace pre¬ 
cincts. Ignorance he could and did excuse, but not 
corruption. The latter was a vice which in his opinion 
it was impossible too severely to punish. As Controller 
he put into practice some of the admirable views on. 
whichj while Head Sheristadar 'in Nellore he had pub- 
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lished some ably written pamphlets. He had such deep- 
rooted abhorrence of the crime, that he dealt the most 
severe and exemplary punishment to those found guilty 
of it. He rid the Palace of a number of useless syco¬ 
phants who were fattening upon the Palace resources. In 
1874 he published in England a pamphlet styled “ The 
British administration of Mysore.” It brought him to 
the limelight, and in 1877 he was honoured with the 
title of C.I.E., and in 1878 was appointed llevenue Secre¬ 
tary. 

The great famine liad just depleted the population 
by a million, impoverished the country to the extent of 
ten millions, and drained the Treasury and loaded the 
State with a debt. The revenue of the Government had 
shrunk, and there was a large staff of highly paid officials, 
mostly European. Judicial Commissioner James Gordon 
was made Chief Commissioner, and it was Kangacharlu’s 
task to help him to restore the financial equilibrium of the 
State. He had learnt by experience that the best way to 
improve the financial condition of an impoverished ex¬ 
chequer was not to increase the existing items of taxation 
and enhance the already high rates of assessment, but 
to reduce expenditure without prejudice to the efficiency 
of the administration. Commissioner Gordon concurred 
in his retrenchment policy, and as a result a Native 
Secretary and Bevenue Commissioner were substituted 
for the three Commissioners. The salary of Deputy Com¬ 
missioners was reduced from KjS. 1000-1500 to 700-1000. 
Eight of the 27 Assistant Commissionerships were 
abolished, all European Assistant Commissioners on 
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large salaries were replaced, and similar substitution 
of efficient native officials in place of Europeans was 
pursued in the other Departments also. The end of the 
first year of the adoption of Rangacharlu’s policy showed 
a surplus of two and a half lakhs of rupees in the State 
budget. Thus Rangacharlu became the obvious choice 
for Dewanship when the Rendition came about shortly 
after. 

The post-famine conditions of the State still made 
things very difiiciilt, and there was an under-current of 
local antagonism by Mysoreans who were chagrined by 
his snatcliing away coveted places from their reach. But, 
we are told, Rangacharlu possessed the intelligent appre¬ 
ciation and co-operation of the Maharaja, who, “ though 
too young to lead, had grown old enough to be wmrthily 
led.” 

So he could give effect to the policy of retrenchment, 
and as a result Hassan and Chitaldrug ceased to be 
separate districts for Civil and Criminal administration, 
nine taluqs were reduced to Deputy Amildars’ stations, 
four Munsiffs’ courts and three Sub-courts were abolished, 
as also the establishments of a number of Travellers* 
bungalows meant for European officials. 

Surveying the general condition of the State, the 
new Dewan found that Mysore showed all facilities for 
irrigation, but still a large area remained uncultivated 
and a large area ill-cultivated. This defect in the 
agricultural industry, Rangacharlu argued, was to be 
attributed not to a want of irrigational conveniences, but 
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to a want of life and enterprise in the agricultural portion 
of the population. The cure for this defect was “ Rail¬ 
ways.” 

He declared, “ The urgent want of the Province is 
not irrigation, but life and enterprise in the cultivator, 
and what can evoke them so successfully as that great 
civiliser of modern days, the Railways? With the increase 
of activity and intelligence which are sure to come in 
the train of these quicker means of transport and com¬ 
munications, we njay hope for a considerable increase 
of private irrigation and garden cultivation for which 
the Province is peculiarly adapted.” 

But ho also knew that there could be no improve¬ 
ment in any field of public affairs if the public concerned 
were apathetic. Therefore, with the object of taking the 
public into confidence, he advised the young Maharaja 
to issue a proclamation announcing the formation of a 
Representative Assembly, so that the views and objects 
of his Government should be better known and appre¬ 
ciated by the people for whose benefit the Government 
existed. For this purpose, the Representative Assembly 
was to meet during Dasara annually, when the Dewan 
would place the result of the previous year’s administra¬ 
tion, and the programnie for the coming year. “ Such an 
arrangement ” the proclamation remarked, “ by bringing 
the people in immediate communication with the Govern¬ 
ment, would serve to remove from their minds any 
misapprehension in regard to the views and action of the 
Government, and would convince theni that the interests, 
of Government are identical with those of the people.” 
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The first Assembly consisted of two cultivating 
land-owners from each taluq, and 3 to 4 leading mer¬ 
chants from each District were invited oflicially and 
their expenses were met. It consisted of 144 members, 
and the Dew’aii, presiding, explained the wish of the 
Maharaja to bring the administration into greater har¬ 
mony with the wishes of the people, and invited the 
members to make any observations and suggestions in 
the public interest. 

The Second Session met the next year and Dewan 
liangacharlu in his Address dwelt on the importance of 
local .self-government, and asked the people to take more 
active interest in the administration of the country. He 
wisely observed, “ If the spread of any high degree of 
education among the great mass of the people were to be 
insisted as a Hine qua non, we may have to wait for ever. 
Meanwhile every year under an autocratic system of 
Government we find the people less fit for Representa¬ 
tive Institutions, The real education for self-Govern- 
rnent can only be acquired by the practical exercise of 
administrative functions and responsibilities under the 
guidance of officers of administrative tact and experience.” 
And he w'arned the people against letting such represen¬ 
tative institutions “ fall into apathy or breed a factious- 
spirit among the. members.” 

Not long after, this sage adviser was called away 
from his earthly labours. Within his brief 21 months*' 
Dewanship he had rendered services of outstanding in-^ 
terest to Mysore, besides the founding of the Represen¬ 
tative Assembly. His railway policy he had immediately 
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put into effect, with a borrowed capital of Ea. 20 lakhs, 
and plans to set apart Es. 5 lakhs each year out of the 
revenues for the proposed lines were completed. 

The British debt of Es. 80 lakhs taken during the 
famine was carrying 5 per cent interest, a heavy drain, 
•and the whole amount could be demanded back at any 
moment. To obviate such a contingency he opened 
oorrespondence with the British Government, stressing 
the impoverished condition of Mysore, and the mis¬ 
management of the famine-relief works during the 
British regime. As a result the Governor General agreed 
to reduce the interest rate to 4 per cent, and to stretch 
over the payment of principal to 41 annual instalments 
of 4 lakhs each. 

Another good seed that he planted was Women’s 
Education. Cubbon did not believe in State education. 
Bowring did believe in it but confined it to men. It was 
the opinion at the time, as stated at the National Indian 
Association, London, that the boiling of the cat should be 
done by the public. “ The question is, who is to do it; 
the rulers of the country cannot do it; it must be done 
by the people; in fact it must be done by the educated 
women.” However, unoflScially Dewan Eangacharlu 
gave full encouragement to it. He found an excellent 
coadjutor in the work in Rai Bahadur Ambil Narasim- 
hiengar, tutor to the Maharaja and later Durbar Bakshi. 
In 1880 a public meeting was held in Mysore with 
Hindu gentlemen, who decided to start a Girls’ school 
in Mysore with private subscriptions. Accordingly, as. 
a memento of the Rendition a Girls’ School was started 
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in 1881 with 28 students. Teaching was mostly in 
Kanarese and care was taken to conform to nativ e cus¬ 
toms and feelings. 

How scrupulously they had to adhere to that prin¬ 
ciple is shown by the following episode in which Dewaii 
Rangacharlu himself was involved. Music was intro¬ 
duced shortly after the start, and the scandal that 
gossipping women spread reached Mrs. Kangacharlu who 
straightway tackled her husband. By the way, she w'as 
a sister of Sir V. Bhashyam Iyengar, the lion of the 
Madras Bar. The result vras that Baiigacharlu went to 
the School the next morning and summarily turned 
out the music master ! As the poor man was going out 
he was met by Bai Bahadur Narasimhiycngar who was 
just entering, and narrated to him what had happened. 
“ I then asked him to go in notwithstanding,” writes 
that gentleman, “ and found Mr. Kangacharlu quite 
furious against me. I begged of him to have patience 
for an hour, and see wdiat kind of music was being 
taught and then judge for himself- Ho very kindly 
agreed to it, and the cause of music won the day ! He 
was very sorry he had been miskad, said that he w'as 
convinced that not only was there no harm in music, 
but that it was essential to the education of girls. He 
further advised me to invite his wife to see the School. 
I waited upon her that very afternoon, and her visit to the 
school the next morning completely changed her opinion 1 
She was thoroughly pleased with all that she saw of 
the school, and herself being a lady of some education 
and"accomplishments gave several valuable suggestions^ 
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and from that day.sent two of her daughters to the 
school! ” 

Dewan Eangacharlu died in January 1883. British 
administrators spoke of him as a “ Statesman in the 
highest sense of the word, as one who cared not only for 
the present but for the future.” The Maharaja regretted 
that by his death he had been deprived “ of an able, faith¬ 
ful and devoted counsellor, and that the people of the 
State had lost a true and sympathetic friend.” His official 
colleagues bore testimony to his manliness of character, 
his unselfishness, his frankness, honesty, wisdom as an 
administrator, remarkabie intellect, unassuming simpli¬ 
city, and irreproachable purity of his public and 
private life.” The Eangacharlu Memorial Hall in 
Mysore built out of public contributions bears testimony 
to their appreciation of his notable services to the State. 

His successor as Dewan w'as K. Sheshadri Iyer. 
He was the third of the talented triad who, like Scotsmen 
going to London, had found their way from Madras to 
Mysore in 1867 and 1868, Thumboo Chetty, Eangacharlu, 
and Seshadri Iyer. Thumboo Chetty came as Judicial 
Sheristedar, Eangacharlu as Palace Controller, Seshadri 
Iyer succeeding Thumboo Chetty on his being made a 
judge. Sheshadri Iyer continued as Dewan from 1883 
to 1901. The name that he has left behind in Mysore 
politics is something like Gladstone’s in England and 
Bismarck’s in Germany. He was described by Sir 
William Hunter “ as. a statesman who had given his 
head to Herbert Spencer and his heart to Parabrahraa,” 
or liie Supreme God- 
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Thumboo Chetty and others continued as Members- 
of Council with the Dewah as Ex-officio President. The 
Councillors were held together by mutual respect, 
consideration, and consultations. The handsome and 
enlightened young Maharaja had confidence in them, 
and they counselled him loyally. The standard, the dis¬ 
cipline, of the administration, the progress of the State, 
the prosperity of the people, all ensued with remarkable 
rapidity. 

Visiting the State five years after the Maharaja 
assumed control, in 1886 Lord Dufferin the Viceroy 
declared, “ When I remember that not many years ago 
the State and neighbourhood were the centre of a cruel 
despotism and the theatre of war and confusion, of race 
hatred and religious animosities, 1 cannot help congra¬ 
tulating the Maharaja on the change which has inter¬ 
vened. Under the benevolent rule of himself and 
his Dynasty, good Gk)vernment, enlightened progress, 
universal peace, and the blessings of education are every¬ 
where in the ascendant, and there is no State within 
confines of the Indian Empire, which has more fully 
justified the wise policy of the British Government in 
supplementing its own direct administration of its vast 
territories by the associated rule of our great Feudatory 
Princes.” 

A few years later, in 1892, Lord Lansdowne added 
his appreciation of the things that had been accom¬ 
plished : “ Eleven years ago,” he said, “ His Majesty^s 
Cktvernment after administering Mysore for half a cen¬ 
tury, and after expending much thought and pains in 
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order to place its a^irs upon a sound footing, deter, 
rained to replace it in charge of an Indian Ruler. I am 
glad to bear witness to the fact that to the best of my 
belief, His Highness has never given us cause to regret 
the decision carried out in 1881 by Lord Rippon’s 
Government. The Mysore State, far from adding to 
our care and anxieties, has been administered with 
much success, its people are contented with their posi¬ 
tion, and its Ruler has shown by his acts that he was 
worthy of the trust reposed in him. His Highness has 
received an education which has enabled him to profit 
by the culture and wider political ideas of the West, but 
he has not lost touch of his own people or forfeited their 
confidence, and there is probably no State in India 
where the Ruler and the Ruled are on more satisfactory 
terms, or in which the great principle upon which His 
Highness has insisted, that Government should be for 
the happiness of the governed, received a greater measure 
of practical recognition.” 

Let us note that the economic achivements of the 
fifty years’ rule of the British Commission were practi¬ 
cally wiped out by the devastating famine and its after 
eliects during its last quinquenniums. A fifth of the 
population had been swept away. The accumulated sur¬ 
plus of nearly a crore of rupees had disappeared, and m 
its place, there was a debt of rupees 80 lakhs to the 
British Government. The cash balance in the Treasury 
had become insufficient for the ordinary requirements of 
the administration. Every source of revenue was at its 
lowest. And the severe retrenchment which. followed 
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had left every department of the State in an enfeebled 
condition. 

At such a juncture Chainaraja Wodayar received 
charge of the administration of the State. His first task 
was to safeguard against a recurrence of such famines in 
the future. Kailways and irrigation works became 
therefore his first care. The record of the first four years 
of his reign is one of severe and sustained struggle, 
crippled resoiurces on the one hand and increasing rail¬ 
way expenditure on the other imposing on the new 
administration the most vigilant financial management. 
By 1884 a length of 140 miles of railways were com¬ 
pleted mainly out of current revenues. The further ex- 
tention of the railways was entrusted to the M.S.M. 
Bailway Company under certain terms. The State’s re¬ 
sources were then devoted to the expansion of irrigation 
in tracts most requiring that facility. 

At first the machinery of the administration was 
highly centralised. The Dewan or the Executive Coun¬ 
cillor had direct control, without intervening depart¬ 
mental heads, of all the departments such as Land 
Eevenue, Forest, Excise, Mining, Police, Education, 
Muzrai, and Legislative. As the finances improved and 
department after department was put into good working 
order and showed signs of expansion, separate Hoads 
were appointed, for Forests and Police in 1885, for 
Excise in 1889, for Muzrai in 1891, and for Mining in 
1894. The appointment of a separate Lai^ Bevenue 
Commissioner came about in 1894- Thus progressivn 
decentralisation was put into effect. 
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In Ibbl the liabilities of the State exceeded the 
assets by some 30 lakhs of rupees, and there was an 
annual deficit of IJ lakhs. During the first years of 
Chamaraja Wodayar’s reign the revenue was generally 
stationary, and in the fourth year there was a decline due 
to drought, but during the next ten years there was 
ateady growth, rising by 1895 from 103 lakhs to 180 
lakhs, and after a liberal expenditure on all works of 
public utility, the net assets rose to over 176 lakhs. 

The means of the increase was not new taxation. It 
was the result of natural growth under the stimulus 
afforded by the opening out of the country by means of 
new roads and railways, irrigation works, and increased 
industries. The land revenue rose from 69 lakhs of 
rupees to 96 lakhs and the cultivated area from 6154 
square miles to 9863 square miles. The Excise revenue 
nearly quadrupled, that from Forests and from Stamps 
and Registration doubled. 

It was also then that the State began to yield gold. 
It was worked by English Mining Companies, Govern¬ 
ment securing a royalty on the value of the gold pro¬ 
duced. The Revenue Survey and Settlement was carried 
on and completed in 63 out of 66 taluqs in the State. 
The season of revenue payment on Jand was deferred, so 
that the ryot might have time to find a good market. 
Revenue laws were codified, vexatious restrictions on the 
enjoyment and transfer of land were removed, and as a 
means of remedying agricultural indebtedness land mort¬ 
gage banks were introduced. In the field of education 
the number of Crovernment and aided schools increased 
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from 866 to 1797, the attendance of boys rising from 
39,400 to 83,400, and of girls from 3000 to 12,000. 
800 Primary Vernacular schools, 56 English Middle 
Schools, 5 Industrial Schools, two Normal Schools, 30- 
Sanskrit Schools, a First Grade English College, and 
3 Oriental Colleges were started during the reign. 

A sum of one crore of rupees was spent on original 
irrigation works during the reign, adding 355 square 
miles to the area under wet cultivation, bringing an 
additional revenue of 8i lakhs. 1078 irrigation wells 
were completed as an important means of famine pro¬ 
tection. Rs. 67 lakhs were spent on roads, increasing 
the mileage from 3930 to 5107. Es. 18 lakhs were 
spent for roads in the rnalnad districts. The Railway 
lines were increased from 58 miles in 1881 to 815 miles 
by the end of the Maharaja’s reign. Twenty-four new 
municipalities were created. 

Some 28 lakhs of rupees were spent on sanitation 
during the reign improving and extending the cities 
of Mysore and Bangalore considerably, and arranging 
for the water supply of Bangalore as well as of several 
other moflfusil towns. The number of hospitals and 
dispensaries were increased from 19 to 114, training of 
midwives was instituted, and 63 out of 66 taluqs were 
provided with midwives, and 5 hospitals for women and 
children were opened at district headquarters. 

The inauguration of Women’s Education at the 
start of the Maharaja’s reign, we have already referred 
to. In 1889 on the occasion of the visit of His Royal 
Highness Albert, Prince of Wales, to Mysore, he was 
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taken to the parent institution started by ilai Bahadur 
Narasiuiha Iyengar and Dewan Bangacharlu, and was so 
•struck with what he saw that he expressed his intention 
“ of informing the Queen of the progress of this model 
school Other visitors, Their Highnesses The Gaek- 
war and the Maharani of Baroda, and Sir Robert 
Lethbridge remarked that the school stood “absolutely 
in the van of Female Education in India, and owing so 
much to the Maharaja’s enlightened care and interest, 
may well be regarded by His Highness as one of the 
brightest jewels in his crown ! ” 

Presenting a new building to the school in 1889, 
His Highness the Maharaja observed, “ You are all 
aware that this School, which was started only a few 
years ago, is now one of the most popular institutions 
in Mysore. I have watched its progress with great 
attention, and have hitherto accommodated it in a part 
of the Jaganmohan Palace premises. I believe that it 
has now acquired those dimensions which make it 
desirable that it should have a proper separate school 
house. 

“ The importance of female education to the well¬ 
being and progress of Hindu Society has long been 
recognised. But the difficulty has hitherto been, how 
to interest the conservative classes in the movement and 
secure their active sympathy. The revival of female 
education in this country, after a long period of neglect, 
had come to be looked upon with the suspicion 
which innovation always rouses in the Hindu mind. 
Taking therefore a just estimate of the forces they had 
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to deal with, the leaders of the movement in Mysore- 
established this school, upon principles which, while 
aiming at imparting useful knowledge, avoided all un¬ 
necessary shock to long-standing prejudices, and b}' that 
means enlisted the active co-operation of even the most 
conservative classes. The result they have achieved has 
been pronounced by native gentlemen from all parts of 
India as a grand solution of one of our great social pro¬ 
blems. It is this concurrence of opinion from persons 
of different nationalities and religions that has encouraged 
rne and my officers to persevere with the institution 
and to endeavour to place it on a stable footing.” 

A first class College for the study of various 
branches of Sanskrit learning was started in 1882 in 
Mysore, and the annual convocation of Sanskrit gradu¬ 
ates formed part of the Dasara scries of Durbars, at 
which shawls and money presents were bestowed on 
the successful candidates. In 1887, as a memento of 
the Golden Jubilee of Queen Victoria, a Jubilee Institute 
and Oriental Library was established in the Capital, 
for the collection of Oriental manuscripts and books and 
the publication of the more valuable manuscripts of 
olden times. 

The Koyal Court comprised many Kannada poets 
and scholars notable, among them beii^ Basappa Sastry, 
Karibasappa Sastry and Ayya Sastry. An order of 
titles was instituted as a reward for meritorious service 
in office, for outstanding oriental scholarship, for muni¬ 
ficent charity, and for mastery in the field of music. 
Beturning from a trip to Bombay where he had witnessed 
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Farsee Dramatic enterteinments, the Maharaja got the 
necessary equipment for establishing a Kannada stage, 
and had a theatrical troupe organised under the aegis of 
the Palace. Kannada writers were encouraged to trans¬ 
late the most famous Sanskrit and English dramas, 
Kalidasa’s SaJiuntala, Sri Harsha’s Batnarali, Bhava- 
bhooti’s TJttararamacliarita, the famous MritcliakatiJtay 
and Shakespeare’s Otliello. 

The Bepresentative Assembly which His Highness 
had planted with the aid of Dewan Kangacharlu, who 
may be called the short-lived Walpole of Mysore his¬ 
tory, grew into a robust tree under the eye of the Ruler. 
In England the growth of Parliament was the outcome of 
the jostling and conflict between the Representatives and 
the Sovereign. In Mysore the growth of the Represen¬ 
tative Assembly was the result of the relationship be¬ 
tween the people and the Dewan and the body of 
executive oflScials. The Maharaja was the umpire dis¬ 
interestedly watching the conflict and often helpful to 
the party in distress. Dewan Seshadri Iyer was a 
gar den er of the severe type, and as a result of his rough 
training, what was merely a consultative nominated 
body became a truly Representative Assembly elected by 
the people themselves. In 1881 there were only 144 
members, in 1883 there wore 154; in 1884 the number 
rose to 183 and in 1886 to 198. The next year District 
and Local Fund Bcwds were established and were 
allowed to send reprewntatives. This increased the 
strength to 279, and as the number increased, the in¬ 
terests became wider, and control by the De^u more 
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difiScult. Till then all the members were nominated by 
the District officials without any specific qualification of 
membership. In 1887 a property qualification was 
imposed for the effective representation of the varied 
interests in the country. In 1891 rules were framed 
to give tlie people an electoral right. A land tax of 
Es. 100 to Rs. 300 a year or a Municipal rate of Rs. 13 
to 17, was fixed as the qualification to vote. The num¬ 
ber of elected representatives was thereby raised to 357. 
In 1894 however the property qualification was reduced, 
and 78 Minor Municipalities disenfranchised and the 
strength of the Assembly fixed at 275 members elected 
once in 3 years. In 1886 when the Representative 
Assembly presented an address to the Viceroy His Ex¬ 
cellency the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, he replied, 
“ Gentlemen, allow me to thank you for the friendly wel¬ 
come with which you have greeted me. 1 am glad to 
see you around me, and am pleased to think that the 
Maharaja should have called to bis counsels men of such 
intelligence, influence and authority. I am sure that 
both His Highness and the State will derive equal profit 
from your assistance.” 

While thus Chamaraja Wodayar’s reign is notable 
for many progressive achievements, bis name l^s be¬ 
come particularly memorable to the outside world by the 
patronage he accorded to that luminous scion of the 19thi 
century India, Swamy Vivekananda. As Philip of Spain 
helped Columbus to embark on his voyage and discover 
America, so Chamaraja Wodayar helped Vivekananda to 
proceed to America to attend the Parliament of Beligi<ms 
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at Chicago in order to uncover the spiritual glory of the 
East to the West. The fame that he achieved there for 
iiimself and for India may be said to be an in¬ 
direct contribution of Maharaja Chamaraja Wodayar of 
Mysore. The following letter which Swamy Vivekananda 
addressed to the Maharaja from America is of permanent 
interest: 


June 23rd 1894. 

“ Sri Narayana bless you and yours. Through your 
Highness’s kind help it has been possible for me to come 
to this country. Since then I have become well-known 
here, and the hospitable people of this country have 
supplied all my wants. It is a w’onderful country and 
this is a wonderful nation in many respects. No other 
nation apply so much machinery in their every day w'ork 
as do the people of this country. Everything is machine. 
Then again, they are only one-twentieth of the whole 
population of the world. Yet they have fully one-sixth 
of all the wealth of the world. There is no limit to 
their wealth and luxuries. Yet everything here is so 
dear. The wages of labour are the highest in the world; 
yet the fight between labour and capital is constant. 

“ Nowhere on earth have women so many privi¬ 
leges as in America. They are slowly taking everything 
into their hands, and, strange to say, the number of 
cultured women is much greater than that of cultured 
mentis. Of course the higher order of geniuses are mostly 
from the rank of males. With all the criticism of the 
Westerners against our caste, they have a worse one. 
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that of money ! The almighty dollar, as the Americans 
say, can do anything here. 

“The theories of creation out of nothing, of a 
created soul, and of a big tyrant of a God sitting oh. 
a throne in a place called Heaven, and of the eternal 
hell-fires, have disgusted all the educated, and the noble 
thoughts of the Vedas about Eternity, of creation and 
the Soul, about the God in one’s own soul, they are 
imbibing fast in one shape or other. Within fifty years 
the educated of the world will come to believe in the 
eternity of both soul and creation, and in God as our 
highest and perfect nature as taught in our holy Vedas. 
Even now their learned priests are interpreting the Bible 
in that way. My conclusion is, that they require more 
spiritual civilisation, and we, more material. 

“ One thing that is at the root of all evils in India 
is the condition of the poor. The poor in the west axe 
devils; compared to them ours are Angels, and it is 
therefore so much the easier to raise our poor. The only 
service to be done for our lower classes is, to give them 
education, to develop their lost individuality. That is 
the great task between our people and the princes. Up 
to now nothing has been done in that direction* Priest 
power and foreign conquest have trodden them down for 
centuries, and at last the poor of India have forg<^lien 
that they are human beings. They are to be given ideas^ 
their eyes are to be opened to what is going on in the 
world around them, and then they will work out tbmc 
own salvation. Every nation, every man and every 
woman must work out their own salvation. Give them 
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ideas—that is the only help they require, and then the 
rest must follow as the effect. Ours is to put the oheini- 
<3als together, the crystallisation comes in the Law of 
Nature. Our duty is to put ideas into their heads, they 
will do the rest. 

“ This is what is to be done in India. It is this 
idea that has been in my mind for a long time. I could 
not accomplish it in India and that was the reason of )ay 
<;oming to this country. The great difficulty in the way 
of educating the poor, is this. Supposing even Your 
Highness opens a free school in every village, still it 
would do no good, for the poverty of India is such that 
the poor boys would rather go to help their fathers in the 
fields, or otherwise try to make a living than come to 
the school. Now if the mountain does not come to 
Mr^iamined, Mohammed must go to the mountain. If 
the poor boy does not come to education, education must 
go to him. There are thousands of single-minded self- 
sacrificing sanyasins in our own country going from 
village to village teaching religion. If some of them can 
be organised as teachers of secular things also, they will 
go from place to place, from door to door, not only prea¬ 
ching but teaching also. Suppose two of these men go 
to a village in the evening with a camera, a globe, some 
.maps, etc , tiiey can teach a great deal of Astronomy and 
Geography to the ignorant. By telling stories about 
differentnations, they,can give the poor a hundred times 
more information through the ear than they can get in a 
life-tiu'ie through books. This requires an organisation, 
which again means money. Men enough there are in 
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India to work out this plan, but alas ! the}’ have no- 
money. It is ver}' difficult to set a wheel in motion,, 
but when once set, it goes on with increasing velocity. 
After seeking help in my own country, and failing to get 
any sympathy from the rich, I came to this country 
through Your Highness’s aid. The Americans do not 
care whether the poor in India die or live. And why 
should they, our own people never think of anything 
but their own selfish ends ! ” 

“ My noble Prince, this life is short, the vanities of 
the world are transient, but they alone live who live for 
others, the rest are more dead than alive. One such high, 
nobleminded and lioyal son of India as Your Highness 
can do much towards raising India on her feet again, 
and thus leave a name to posterity which shall be 
worshipped. That the Lord may make your noble heart 
feel intensely for the suffering millions of India sur^ in 
ignorance, is the prayer of Vivekananda ! ” 

Innumerable persons, to whom Vivekananda’s name 
is an embalmed memory, would find the above letter of 
surpassing interest. That he should have entertained such 
high regard for Chamaraja Wodayar as testified by the 
letter is evidence of the Maharaja’s—after all he was only 
31 years old,—fine feelings and attractive personality. 
H. H. Chamaraja Wodayar’s succouring this illustrious 
personage, like the Gaekwar of Baroda’s fostering another 
illustrious Indian, Arabindo Ohosh, entitles him to the 
approbation and respect of his countrymen. 

“ My noble Prince, this life is short, the vanities of 
the world are, transient,” wrote Vivekananda to the 
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Maharaja on June 23rd 1894. The words proved more 
prophetic than Swamy Vivehananda realised. Just six 
months later, on the 28th December 1894 Maharaja 
Ohamaraja Wodayar departed this life for the green 
lields of Elyseum! 

He had gone on a cold w’eather tour to (Calcutta, 
then the Capital of the Indian Empire. On his arrival 
at Calcutta a slight throat affection which he had been 
feeling during the journey developed into diphtheria and 
was beyond medical aid, and he passed away. His family, 
Maharani Vanivilasa Sannidhana, and two sons and 
three daughters, as w’ell as Dewan Sir K. Seshadri Iyer 
who had accompanied him on the journey, were heart¬ 
broken, and cremating his mortal remains in Kalighat, 
returned to Mysore, widowed, orphaned, and bereft. 

The President of the Indian National Congress 
which was in Session, Alfred Webb, M.P., referred thus 
to the calamity from the national platform : ‘‘ Friende 
and fellow subjects, You all feel the heavy and dark 
clouds under which we meet to-day. I he bright sun¬ 
shine and the blue sky outside are in ill accord with the 
feeling of depression and sadness which reign now in 
our own hearts. There is no need for me to mention 
the reason for the fact. We all know and feel since last 
night when we heard of the death of the Maharaja of 
Mysore, tliat this Congress could not end in the joyful 
uianuer in which it commenced. There is no need that 
I should say anything relating to the chanwjter, the 
services, the patriotism and life of the deceased Maha¬ 
raja. That of course will be properly spoken on other 
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occasions by men who have known him and who aro 
fully aware of his services to his country and to his. 
race. It remains for me to propose this resolution which 
of course will be received by you standing in solemn 
silence! ” 

According to a contemporary Englishman’s esti¬ 
mate, he was dignified and unassuming, and his bearing^ 
was that of “ an English gentleman.” An accomplished 
horseman and whip, fond of sport, a liberal patron of 
the turf, and hospitable as a host, while at the same 
time careful in the observance of Hindu customs, he was 
popular both with Europeans and Indians. His palace 
was purged of all evil associations, and the Court of the 
Queen of England was nob purer in tone than that of 
Mysore under Chamaraja Wodayar. He was devoted to 
his family, and of a cultured and refined taste, taking 
special plefksure in European music and in works of art. 
He was also diligent and conscientious in attending to 
business. He had travelled much and been thereby 
brought into intercourse with most of the leading men 
in India, who were impressed with his high character. 

Another, a missionary, lamented, “ Others will look 
further and mourn the loss to the State of a Kuler who 
was so sympathetic that he was touched with the suffer¬ 
ings of the lowest and poorest and made many a kindly 
effort to relieve them, and who at the same time was 
anxious to introduce every reform that would make his 
State the first in India. In this he has been ably 
seconded by his two Prime Ministers, Eangacharlu and 
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his successor, Sir K. Seshadri Iyer, the present Dewan, 
one of the ablest mea in South India. The great pros¬ 
perity of the State testifies to their success.” 

Two days later, on the 30th December, it was 
announced to the people of Mysore that the Government 
of India were pleased to sanction the succession of His 
Highness Krishnaraja Wodayar Bahadur, the eldest son 
of the late Maharaja. “ Pending the issue of orders on the 
form of administration to be finally approved as that best 
suited for the period of minority, the administration of 
the State will continue,” the announcement added, ‘‘ for 
the immediate future in the manner in which it is now 
conducted under the Dewan, Sir K. Seshadri Iyer, 
K.C.8.I. The Dewan will ask for, and follow the advice 
of the Eesident on all matters of importance and, so far 
as it is practicable and desirable, he will consult the 
wishes of Her Highness The Maharani Vani Vilas Sanni- 
dhana, c.i.” 

The Viceroy, Lord Elgin, addressed the following 
Kharita to the Young Prince: “ My Honoured and 
Valued Friend, At the time when the melancholy death 
of His Highness Sri Chamaraja Wodayar Bahadur, 
O.C.S.I., Your Highness’s father, occurred in Calcutta, 
I conveyed at once to Her Highness, Your mother, as 
well as to yourself, the sincere sympathy which was felt 
both here and in England with Her Highness’s family 
in consequence of so un-towntd a catastrophe. I have 
already made known the approval given by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to your succession to the Chiefship of the 
Mysore ^tate. I now formally confirm that approval, 
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and assure you that, if you are fitted by character and 
ability when you are qualified by age to assume so high 
and honourable a position, you will be entrusted with the 
Kuling powers so well discharged by your father. A 
grave responsibility devolves meanwhile upon the British 
Government in supervising your own education and the 
Provincial Government of the Mysore State, and this is 
a matter to which I have devoted anxious thought. 
Happily the present circumstances are auspicious. A 
fitting central authority must be provided during Your 
Highness’s minority. The Government of India by con¬ 
ferring upon Her Highness Maharani Vani Vilas, c.i., the 
dignity and position of Eegent of the Mysore State* 
mark in a special manner their confidence that they will 
find in Her Highness, in the Minister who has ably filled 
the difficult post of Dewan, and in the experienced 
ofiicials who may be associated with him, the means of 
continuing under their own special care a system of 
administration which has stood with .success the test of 
time. I will, in conclusion, assure Your Highness and, 
through you. Her Highness the Maharani that the 
Government of India will continue to watch over your 
interests and those of the Mysore State with a jealous 
regard for the welfare of both. My endeavour will be to 
secure the continued prosperity of the State- I sincerely 
trust that Your Highness may prove worthy to fill the 
place of your lamented father, whose untimely removal I 
cannot cease tq deplore- I desire to express the high 
consideration which I entertain for Yom: Highness imd 
to subscribe myself Your Highness’s sincere friend* 
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EJlgin, Viceroy and Governor General of India. Fort 
William, the 25th January 1895.” 

Her Highness The Maharani Regent accordingly 
appointed a Council of three members to assist the 
Dewan, Eajadharmapraveena T. E. A. Thumboo Chetty, 
Chief Judge and Ex-oflScio First Member, P. N* Krishna- 
inurthy, grandson of Dewan Purniah, and Khan Bahadur 
Abdur Rahman. Sir K. Seshadri Iyer continued as 
Dewan till the middle of 1900. The administration was 
carried on without hitch, and measures already planned 
and new measures were given effect to by the Regency 
Council in consultation with the Resident. In 1896 
new extensions Were opened in the city of Bangalore to 
house its growing population, in 1897 the Diamond 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria was commemorated by the 
Victoria Hospital in that city, and the first hostel was 
opened for students coming for education from the 
moffusil. Just then a' virulent epidemic of plague 
ravaged the State, and had ,to be brought under control 
by urgent and drastic measures. The marriage of the 
First Princess was celebrated, and soon after a fire broke 
outi and burnt portions of the. Palace. Arrangements 
were made for its rebuilding on a vaster scale with fire¬ 
proof paaterials, and in 1899 the Cauvery power scheme 
was launched, water supply schemes for both the cities of 
Mysore and Bangalore were completed, and a large scale 
irrigation project (Called, the Marikanive irrigation project 
for bringing 26000 acre^ in the dry areas of Ghitaldrug 
District under wet,taken up. Foreign 
travel for postgraduate men was fostered, and the scheme 
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called Damodar Das Scholarships 'was instituted. Infant 
marriage was prevented by enactment, recruitment for 
civil service began to be made by means of competitive 
examinations. And apart from the voluntary efforts of 
the Eegency Coimcil to give the State’s people a pro¬ 
gressive administration, the Kepresentative Assembly 
served both as a check and a stimulant to the admini¬ 
stration for achieving measures as approved by the 
popular body. No doubt the Dewan was a masterful 
personality, but whatever he wished to execute had to 
have the approval of the Councillors,—who were certainly 
not very pliant,—the Maharani Regent, the Resident who 
had to be consulted in all matters, and also the Repre¬ 
sentative Assembly consisting of some 300 uncurbable 
voices. 

The Dewanship under the circumstances was an 
arduous task, and Sir Seshadri Iyer who had held that 
onerous office since 188.3 found the strain beyond bear¬ 
ing, and retired in 1900, and died within a year. It is 
notable that all the three men of that century, Dewan 
Purniah, Dewan Rangacharlu and Dewan Seshadri Iyer 
died within a year of laying down their office. Th^ 
were men who took their work to heart, and bent their 
mental and physical energies to the yoke of office, and 
gave the State a hard pull, a long pull, and a strong pull, 
with the one object of giving the people of their honest 
best, and so their life’s candle burnt quickly away. Had 
they been easy-going, and content with show, ]^o- 
paganda and make-believCj their after life might zrai 
^ve been so brief. Sir Seshadri Iyer took leave ia 
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August 1900, actually retired in February 1901, and died 
in September 1901, 

The Maharani Eegent acknowledged, “ The many 
reforms which have brought the Mysore administration 
up to a high level of efficiency are attributable in grefit 
part to his talents, fore-thought and resourcefulness.” 

The death was condoled by the Indian National 
Congress. Moving the resolution the President of the 
Congress, Dinsha Edulji Wacha, observed, “ In him the 
administration loses an administrator of the highest capa¬ 
city and most matured experience. He was the latest 
instance of the Indian statesman who had shown himself 
capable of governing fully an indigenous State with as 
much skill and capacity, judgment and discrimination, 
tact and sympathy, as some of the greatest of English 
administrators who have left their mark on British 
Indian History. Sir Seshadri Iyer has now gone to 
swell the roll of honour of Modern Indian Statesmen ! ” 

■ Imperial Lord Curzon spoke of him as one who for 
18 years wielded an authority tliat left its mark upon 
every branch of the administration, and indicated that 
the deeds and services of great men should be honoured 
by public commemoration in the places where they 
served, not merely as a posthumous compliment to them¬ 
selves but as an example to others. Accordingly a public 
memorial hall was built in his name at Bangalore and a 
statue unveiled by Viceroy Lord Hardinge. 

P. N. Krishnamurthy was appointed next Dewan 
under the Begency, Eajadharmapravina T. R. A. Thutti- 
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boo Chetty, First Member of Council, having retired 
about the same time as Sir Seshadri Iyer. 

His Highness Krishnaraja Wodayar was coming of 
age. His educational training had been under the care- 
of S. M. Fraser, who was assisted by P. Eaghavendra 
Eao and M. A. Naraniengar and Pandits. The Yuvaraja,. 
Sri. Kanthirava Narasimharaja Wodayar was also trained 
similarly. In 1900 the Maharaja’s marriage was cele-. 
brated with Princess Prathapakumari Devi of Vana in 
Kathiawar. In 1901 the Princes were taken on an 
instructional tour to Burma and returned. The next year, 
on the 8th of August the elder Prince’s coronation as 
Maharaja Krishnaraja Wodayar IV was consummated, 
and the Council of Eegency was brought to a close. 

The Maharani Eegent who, from behind her veil, 
had taken over the reins from the h,ands of her departed 
husband, steered the chariot of State from 1895 to 1902 
and handed it over then to her duly trained heir appa¬ 
rent. In the words of an onlooker, “ She rose, to the 
occasion with great courage, and, aided by her able Dewan 
and Councillors, she succeeded in her task magnifi¬ 
cently, commending herself to Her Imperial Majesty the 
Queen Empress and the British Government, while the 
people all over the State were loud in her praise. If she 
found the State prosperous and its people contented when 
her consort died she left the State still more prosperous 
and the people still mote contented when she laid down 
the reins of Her Eegency on the accession of her son to 
the throne. 
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A European observer offered the follovving tribute: 
“ Like our own illustrious Queen Victoria, the G'ood, 
Her Highness did not allow her sorrows |o crush her, 
hut bent all her energies to the discharge of the onerous 
duties that rested upon her. How well she has dis¬ 
charged the duties, how nobly she has reared her children, 
and how earnestly she has striven to make her son 
worthy of his exalted position, we all know, and not only 
we here, but all England knows. In uiy opinion there 
is no nobler lady in India than Her Highness of Mysore, 
and her name will go down to posterity coupled 
with those of the best and greatest women India has 
known ! ” 

A very respectable administrator, RajadhaDua- 
praveena T. II. A. Thumboo Chetty, who was a Judge and 
Senior Councillor from 1881 to 1901, and several times 
acted as Dewan during the Queen’s Regency, records tho 
following tribute to her : “ In )ny repeated official visits 
I was really struck with Her Highness The Maharani’s 
capacity for business, fair knowledge of things, and 
amiable character; She listened to everything with ex¬ 
emplary patience. Her mind was bold and acute, and 
whatever be the subject of discussion, she came directly 
tb the point and brought it to a happy completion. 
Sometimes her enlightened suggestions and direction 
most agreeably surprised me and afforded ready solution 
of many difficulties.. Her anxiety to promote the highest 
and best interests of the country, was always perceptible. 
1 invariably retired from the interviews I had with a 
strong sentiment of devotion, as well as admiration and 
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respect, for Her Highness’s high character and in¬ 
tellectual qualities.” 

The prosperity of the State during the Eegency may 
be summed up as follows —The population increased by 
some 12 per cent d^espite ravages of plague during the 
latter part of the period. The Bevenue rose from 180 
l&khs to 191 lakhs, and the expenditure from 103 to 179 
lakhs. The railway receipts rose from Es. 5 74 lakhs to 
Es. 6‘35 lakhs. Land revenue increased from Es. 96 lakhs 
to 98i lakhs. Eoyalty from gold rose from 7i to 14J 
lakhs. Income from Excise rose from 24 lakhs to 33 
lakhs. The increase in police protection cost Es. 9'65 
lakhs as against 7-35 lakhs in 1894.* The number of 
hospitals increased from 116 to 134, and of municipa¬ 
lities from 107 to 124- The number of educational in¬ 
stitutions rose from 3897 to 4009, costing Es. 10 lakhs 
as against 8 previously. The total expenditure on public 
works from 1801 to 1901 exceeded Es. 5i crores, irriga- 
tional and major water supply works alone consuming 
Es. 2 crores. Thus the progress of the State during the 
Eegency was unbroken, till, at the opening of the 
present century H. H. Chamaraja Wodayar’s elder son, 
Sri Krishnarajendra Wodayaf IV, attained majority and 
ascended the throne- 
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SRI KRISHNARAJA WODAYAR IV 

The iiistallatioii of the young Maharaja with ruling 
powers took place on the 8th day of August l'.)02. The 
Viceroy, , His Excellency The Marquess of. Ciirzon 
officiated at the function on behalf of the British Crown, 
and addressed these words on the occasion; The 
young Mahaiaja whom I am about to instal has recently 
attained his 18th birthday. He has passed through a 
minority of nearly 8 years. They have not been idle or 
vapid years spent in enjoyment or dissipated in idleness. 
They have been years of careful preparation for the 
duties that lay before him, and of laborious training for 
his exalted state. It is no light thing to assume charge 
of 5 millions of people, and it is no perfunctory training 
that is required for such a task. He has made frequent 
tours among his people. He has studied their wants 
and needs at first hand- He has thereby acquired the 
knowledge which will enable him to understand the 
problems with which he will be confronted- Fortified by 
this knowledge, his naturally business-like habits and 
instinctive self-reliance should enable him to steer a 
straight course. Youth is his, and health and strength;. 
He enters upon a splendid heritage at an early ago. 
May God guide him in his undertaking, speed him, on 
the straight path! ” 

Two years' previously,; in June 190G,. thie young 
Maharaja had been niarried with Princess Prathapa- 
kumaridevi of Yana in Kathiawar. About the end of 
that year His Excellency Lord Curzon paid his first 
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visit to the State, and unveiled the equestrian statue 
of the late Euler whose promising career had been 
prematurely cut off. Next year in 1901 the Maharaja 
was taken by his tutor on an observation tour of Burma, 

Krishnaraja Wodayar IV possessed a balancedi 
temperament, and had cultivated . disciplined conduct. 
Speaking formally on the occasion of the installation, 
he observed “ How important are the responsibilities 
which now devolve upon me I fully realise, and this 
it is my intention to prove by performance rather than 
by words. The inheritance to which I succeed is no- 
ordinary one, and I appreciate what Mysore owes to 
the administration of wise statesmen, and the care of 
the British Government under the Eegency of my 
revered mother. But at the same time, I know full 
well that I cannot rest on the laurels won by others, 
and that my utmost efforts are needed, not only to 
maintain for my subjects the benefits they already enjoy, 
but to press onwards to a yet higher standard of efficiency- 
How far I may be granted the ability to cope with the 
problems before me, the future can only show, but it is 
a comfort to me to feel that I shall for some time at 
any rate, enjoy the assistance of my well proved friend, 
the Hon’ble Col. Donald Eobertson, as the Eesident of 
the State. And speaking with all deference, I am able 
to say that I begin my task with some knowledge of its 
difficulties, thanks to the education I have received 
from Mr. Fraser, to whom I hope to prove that hie 
labours for the past six years have not been without 
fruit. This much at any rate can confidently be 





'arriage of H. H. Krishnaraja Wodayar with Princess Pratapakumari of Vana 
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afiSrmed, that the desire and the effort to succeed 
shall not be lacking. I have now seen a great deal of; 
my State, with its beautiful scenery and its loyal 
people, and it would be a poor heart indeed that was 
not filled with pride and love for such an inheritance. 
May heaven grant me the ability as well as the ambition 
to make a full and wise use of the great opportunities 
of my position, and to govern, without fear or favour, 
for the lasting happiness of my people.” 

With the assumption of Eulership by the Prince, 
the Eegoncy Council was terminated. Both Sir Seshadri 
Iyer and Eajadharmapravina T. E. A. Thumboo Chetty 
had retired after piloting the State during twenty years, 
and P. N. Krishnamurthy, grandson of Dewan Purniah, 
was appointed as first Dewan in the new administration, 
with two trusty civilians, V. P. Madhava Eao and 
T. Ananda Eao, son of the celebrated administrator, Eaja 
Sir T. Madhava Eao, as Councillors- 

Inaugurating the Council a week after the installa¬ 
tion the Maharaja gave this caution: “ We are once 
again at the beginning of a new experiment in Mysore. 
Whether that experiment is a success or the reverse, 
will depend greatly on you. Of your devotion to myself 
personally I am well aw'are. In your devotion to the 
interests of the State, I have full confidence. No human 
institution can be perfect, and the new scheme of admi¬ 
nistration will no doubt disclose defects of one kind or 
another. As the fruit of the labours of my Dewan, 
aided by the advice of my good friend, the Besident, 
1 myself hope and expect much. This object can only 
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be attained however, by single hearted and unselfish 
co-operation between Members of Council of the State, 
It cannot be expected that you will always agree with 
one another or that I shall always agree with you- It 
may be that, at times, you may feel soreness indivi¬ 
dually or even collectively at being overruled. At such 
times I ask you to give credit to those who disagree 
with you for being actuated by the same senf e of public 
duty as yourselves, and reflect that, in giving your 
honest opinion and urging it to the utmost of your 
power, you have done your duty and retained your 
self-respect. I ask you to banish all sense of resentment 
and to address yourselves to the next question before 
you with undiminished courage and goodwill. If this 
is the spirit that animates our labours, I can, relying 
on your mature experience and iwved abilities, look 
forward with confidence to the future.” 

The Maharaja’s reign extended over a period of 38 
years, and was one of the brightest in the history of the 
dynasty. It could be divided into four periods, the first 
ten years consisting of the Dewanship of Krishna- 
murthy, Madhava Bao and Ananda Bao, the ne.xt period 
coeval with Sir Visw'eswaraya’s six years of dynamic 
Dew'anship, then the period of Sir Kantharaj Urs’s and 
Sir A. B. Banerji’s Dewanship lasting eight years, and 
then Sir Mirza Ismail’s Dewanship from 1926 to the end 
of the reign. 

The first period w^as characterised by steady 
progress on the old lines, the next was marked by a 
vigorous impetus to all-round development, the third 
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was marked by financial anxiety and recovery, and the 
fourth by enlightened improvement on various lines. 

During Sir P, N. Krishnamurthy’s time efforts were 
made in the field of village improvement, the work of 
restoration and improvement of tanks and channels 
<5onnected with irrigation was attended to, and steady 
improvement was made in providing facilities for State 
education. 

The Prince of Wales, Queen Victoria’s heir, visit¬ 
ing the State in 1906, observed in response to His 
Highness’s welcome, “ If any proof were required of the 
wisdom of the policy of 1881 which restored to your 
father the Province of M3^sore after .50 years of British 
administration, it is surely to be found in the content¬ 
ment and prosperity which the people of Mysore enjoy 
under the Government of Your Highness. It is interest¬ 
ing to hear of the many enterprises, notably that of 
the Cauvery electric works, and the general policy of 
irrigation and public works. Under the lead which wa 
may expect from such a capable and enlightened Ruler 
as our kind host, with the assistance of statesmen of 
the type of the late Sir K. Seshadri Ij'er, jmur Province 
may look forward with confidence to making still 
greater strides.” 

The Representative Assembly was called regularly 
every j'ear and discussed public needs and affairs of 
State freely. Opening its session in 1903 the Maharaja 
hoped that it would prove a valuable adjunct to the 
administration, and help to promote the contentment 
and w^ell-being of the people. He complimented the 
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representatives on their self-sacrifice and devotion to- 
public duty, especially as they came from long distances- 
and exposed themselves to risks of plague. 

Within four years after the commencement of the 
reign the Maharaja was the recipient of the title of 
G.C.S.I. from the Imperial Sovereign, reminiscent of 
the “ Kaja Jagadev ” conferred on Chikkadevaraja 
Wodayar by Emperor Aurangzeb, The public of Mysore 
presented a congratulatory address to His Highness in 
that connection and spoke gratefully of his rule. In a 
modest acknowledgment of their tribute His Highness 
observed, “ You allude in your address to this honour 
as being a fitting recognition of my four years’ personal 
rule. Though I appreciate the depth of feeling which 
has prompted you to express this opinion, yet I must 
candidly confess that I cannot altogether endorse it. 
I feel that there is a very groat deal to be done, and that 
very little has yet been achieved. My resj)onsibility 
is a heavy one, but I fully realise it, and, as it has 
pleased providence to call upon me to discharge it, I can 
only submit to the Divine will. It shall ever be my 
aim and ambition in life to do all that lies in me to 
promote the progress and the prosperity of my beautiful 
State, and ttie happiness of my beloved people- I can 
assure you that I shall not spare myself in the endea¬ 
vour to accomplish this. Neither perseverance nor 
effort will, I trust, f)e found wanting in me in fulfilling 
this aim.” 

That he honestly endeavoured to fulfil his pledge 
to the end of his career there is no doubt. It is said of 
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Emperor Augustus of Rome that he found it of brick 
;and left it of marble- So it can be said of Krishnaraja 
Wodayar IV that he found his kingdom dark and gave 
it light, that he found it dormant and made it alive, 
that he found it plain and left it beautiful! 

In 1906 V. P. Madhava Rao succeeded Sir P. N. 
Krishnamurtby as Dewan. He was a bureaucrat of 
aome stalwartness. During his tenure several measures 
to improve the public services so as to render them 
more useful and disciplined were introduced, a system 
•of village Panchayats w’as inaugurated as a first step 
towards local self-government. Departments of Public 
Health and Animal Husbandry were established, encou¬ 
ragement was given to fruit-growing and sericulture, 
Kindergarten and manual training were introduced in 
schools, the salaries of teachers were improved, and fees 
were abolished in village schools. 

' What constituted Madhava Rao’s Dewanship into a 
landmark was the establishment of a Legislative 
Council for the enactment of laws in the interests of 
the public. Previously legislative measures formed 
part of the duties of the Executive Council consisting of 
the Dewan and two Councillors, and though no doubt 
every consideration and attention were bestowed on 
proposed enactments, it was felt that the character and 
composition of the Council, the smallness of its mem¬ 
bers, and the want of publicity in its proceedings did 
not permit of legislative measures being considered as 
fully and from as many points of view as was desirable. 
His Highness therefore approved the enlargement of 
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rthe pOTOcil for making laws, by assoeiating with if a 
.certain number of officials and non-officials, who could 
(bring their experience and knowledge of local conditions 
. to bear on legislative matters. 

As in the case. of the Kepresentative Assembly at 
.the outset, the members were nominated by Govern- 
.ment, but a promise was held out that the elective 
principle would be introduced before long. The Council 
.came into being on 22nd June 1907. 

Another beneficent measure of that year was the 
holding of an Industrial and Agricultural E.'shibition 
during Dasara, at which industrial and agricultural 
products of the State and places from outside the State 
■ were exhibited, and the use of machinerj’^ and imple¬ 
ments connected therewith were demonstrated. Formally 
opening the Exhibition His Highness the Maharaja 
observed, “ It is not to be expected that Exhibitions of 
this kind should have an immediate and revolutionary 
influence on the Agriculture and Industries of the 
'country. But they offer to all classes an opportunity of 
seeing what their neighbours are producing; to crafts¬ 
men they are of especial use in indicating the directions 
in which their skill may be most usefully directed, 

. whilst distributors may learn from them of new’ markets 
on the one hand and on tho other of new sources’ of 
-supply. Whatever disappointments may be in store for 
I have no doubt whatever of their educational value, 
and of their far-reaching influence in the cause of pro- 
.gress. I attach great importance to the policy that 
propose to follow of holding these exhibitions annually. 



H. H. Krishnaraja Wadiyar IV 
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Experience sliows that when they are held at long 
intervals, the lessons learnt from the successes or 
failures of one year are forgotten when the opportunity 
of profiting by them next occurs. Exhibitors are apt to 
remember their disappointments and the trouble and 
expense incurred, rather than benefits gained, and the 
result is, inexperience on the part of the executive and 
misdirected energy or apathy on that of exhibitors. It 
is our hope that an annual exhibition will produce con¬ 
tinuity of effort and steady progress on both sides. ” 

Dewan Bahadur V- P. Madhava Rao was succeeded 
in 1909 by T. Ananda Kao as Dewan. It was during 
his tenure that an Economic Conference for the purpose 
of organising the all-round economic development of the 
State was organised, and there was the advent of Mr. 
M. Visw'esw’araya, a remarkable son of Mysore, w’ho 
was grafted into the Mysore administration from the 
Bombay service. Ananda Kao was a man of a rigid sense 
of duty and loyalty, and absolute discipline of conduct. 
One or tw'o anecdotes about him are interesting. He 
was the son of Raja Sir T. Madhava Kao, Dewan of 
Baroda, son-in-law of a Dewan, and himself a Dewan. 
And his wife who was the daughter of Rama Rao, Dew'an 
of Baroda claimed with pardonable pride, that she bad 
been specially favoured by providence in having been the 
daughter of a Dewan, daughter-in-law of a Dewan, and 
wife of a Dewan ! 

During those years anti-British agitation was very 
acute in British India, and there was some sympathetic 
tension even in the States. During Ananda Rao’s 
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Dewanship Et. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivas Sastry, the liberal 
leader, was programmed to address a public meeting in 
Bangalore. The address was banned by the Govern¬ 
ment, possibly at the instance of the British Eesident. 
Dewan Ananda Rao sought to know from his confiden¬ 
tial Assistant what the public thought about it. Tho 
Assistant replied that the public thought very ill of tho 
banning. Ananda Rao remarked, “ That is what in your 
opinion the public think. What do you yourself think ? ” 
The Assistant replied that he thought with the public 
that so considerate and good a Dewan should have acted 
so, and that his regret was the greater because the 
Dewan’s own father had set a different example under 
similar circumstances. Asked what the reference was 
about, the Assistant replied that at one time during Raja 
Sir T. Madhava Eao’s Dewanship of Baroda the Verna¬ 
cular Press was indulging in a scurrilous attack upon 
him. The Governor of Bombay finding the Dewan as a 
fellow-passenger on a train asked why he was not pro¬ 
secuting the attackers. The great Indian administrator 
is said to have replied, “ Your Excellency, after all, those 
who revile me are my own country-men. I would rather 
give them the fullest liberty to abuse me than put them 
in court. Time will show that I am in the right.” 
Ananda Rao concluded that if the Assistant knew all 
the facts of the banning he would agree with the action. 

During this Dewanship, at the uiging of Mr. Visve- 
swaraya, who was Chief Engineer at the time, tho 
Economic Conference was inaugurated in order to stimu¬ 
late the material prosperity of the State. Addressing 
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the Conference on the occasion of its opening, His 
Highness The Maharaja declared, ‘‘ Here is an opportu¬ 
nity for public work, as to the necessity of which all 
parties and interests in the State are agreed. The 
political element which has caused so much bitterness 
elsewhere has been entirely eliminated from the peaceful 
work of this organization. We want earnest workers. 
It is our object to reach all people who desire to co¬ 
operate. Those who have brains might organise, those 
who have money might contribute to the expenses of the 
movement. The aim we have in view, namely, the 
economic security and vital efficiency of the people, 
must appeal to every tight thinking person. W^e want 
no ornamental members. I hope everyone associated 
with you will work earnestly and persistently, and that 
your combined efforts will achieve some measure of 
progress calculated to be of lasting good to the country. 
This movement will bo what your activities and wisdom 
may make it. I appeal to you, and through you, to every 
citizen of the State, to become skilled and capable, and 
to train your children and children’s children in some 
skilled calling. There is no royal road to success. I 
hope I shall not appeal in vain if I ask everyone, official 
or private citizen, to actively promote the objects of this 
movement.” 

In 1912 Pradhanashiromani Ananda Kao retired 
and M. Visveswaraya was appointed Dewan. Thus from 
Chief Engineer he became the chief architect of the 
political economy of the State, the first Mysorean to be¬ 
come a Dewan after three generations, the faithless 
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Dewan Venkappaji of the twenties of Mummadi Krishna- 
raja Wodayar’s reign being the previous one. Inci¬ 
dentally he was also the first foreign travelled Dewan of 
Mysore- An intelligence always alert to improve, an 
earnest sincerity of temperament, an ascetic devotion to 
duty, a tireless endeavour constantly to improve himself 
and improve whatever came within his sphere of action, 
all these ennobling qualities, steamed up by contact with 
those stalwarts of Indian nationalism, Banade, Gokhale, 
and Wacha, with whom he associated during his engi¬ 
neering career in Bombay, made his appointment the 
opening of a new chapter in the history of Mysore. 

His remarks, “ It will, I hope, not be regarded as 
an affectation of modesty on my part if I say that all I 
have wanted is opportunity for work, and that thoughts 
of personal advancement have not influenced my action 
in recent years. With the important duties now graci¬ 
ously entrusted to me by His Highness The Mahara^, 
I have all the scope for work that I may have ever 
longed for. I seek no further reward. The pleasure of 
working for a few years more, of serving my Sovereign 
and my country, is enough for me- Their interests will 
be my constant thought, and their approbation, if I am 
able to secure it, will be my best reward,” in reply to a 
reference to further honours and rewards for him in a 
public address presented to him on his appointment as 
Dewan, show his quality as a man. 

On his assuming office, he took stock of the country’s 
progress during the thirty years since the accession of 
Chamaraja Wodayar; “ The Rendition of the country 
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took place on the 25th March 1881, after a successful 
administration by the British Commission for half a 
century. Owing however to the terrible effects of the 
great famine of 1876-78,—the severest through which 
the State has passed during the past fifty years—the 
beneficial effects of the British administration were not 
visible to their fullest advantage, till 1881. In the 
words of Dewan liangacharlu, that famine ‘ cost the 
State 160 lakhs of rupees, involved the Government in 
debt of 80 lakhs, and withal deprived the Province of a 
million of its population and crippled its resources for 
years to come.” 

“ The population of the State, which in 1871 
nuuibered 50,65,402 souls, fell to 41,86,188 in 1881 on 
account of the famine of 1876-78, and rose to 58,06,193 
in 1911, or an increase of 15 per cent over that of 1871.” 

‘‘ The town population which in 1881 was computed 
at 13 per cent of the total population fell to 11 per cent 
in 1911, probably for want of sufficient occupation for 
the people in the towns.” 

“ The population dependent on agriculture which in 
1881 was 33 lakhs rose to 42 lakhs in 1911.” 

“ As regards agriculture the occupied area, excluding 
that of coffee, amounted to 42,13,505 acres in 1881-82. 
and 74,38,403 acres in 1911-12. The increase is 79 per 
cent. The growth of agriculture since the llendition has 
been extensive but not intensive.” 

“ The tptal revenue of the State which amounted to 
about 50 lakhs at the beginning of the last century was 
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101 lakhs in 1880-81, and rose to 247 lakhs in 1910-11, 
including what is known as “ fortuitous revenue ” from 
the Gold Mines. Land revenue has increased from 69 
to 106J lakhs, excise from 10 to 43’67 lakhs, and forest 
from 7 to 21 lakhs.” 

“ The expenditure also has more than doubled, viz., 
from 101 lakhs in 1880-81 to 223 lakhs in 1910-11. The 
charges against land revenue have increased from 14 to 
21 lakhs,'excise from a small sum of Rs. 18,000 to over 
3 lakhs, forest from 2 lakhs to nearly 7 lakhs, law and 
justice including jails, from 6 to 8| lakhs, education 
(from provincial resources) from 1-60 to 10-53 lakhs, 
medical from 1-63 to 7-20 lakhs, and public works from 
10 to 30 lakhs.” 

“ The Railways which wore only 50 miles in 1880-81 
rose to 411 miles in 1910-11, and the capital outlay on 
them in the same period from 25 to 250 lakhs.” 

“ The mileage of provincial roads has nearly doubled 
since the Rendition ” 

“ Among other public works may be mentioned the 
extension of channel irrigation in the Cauvery and 
Kapani valleys, restoration and repairs to numerous 
tanks, and the construction of two great public works, 
vis., the Cauve^i-y Power Scheme and the Marikanive 
Reservoir. The Cities of Bangalore and Mysore were 
extended and improved.” 

“ The expenditure on education from all sources rose 
from Rs. 3,91,028 in 1881 to Rs. 18,79,136 in 1911; the 
cost of education per head from Re. 0-1-6 to Re. 0-6-4. 
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The school-going population has increased from 53,872 
in 1881 to 1,38,153 in 1911 or nearly three times.” 

“ A few industries, small and large, including the 
Gold Mines of Kolar and Manganese Mines of Shimoga, 
and a few cotton and other mills have come into 
existence.” 

“We have a splendid system of tanks in the country. 
So actively has the policy of tank construction been 
pursued in the past that in parts of the country like the 
Kolar District there is little or no room for new tanks. 
There is no province in India, perhaps none in the world, 
in which so many tanks are found crowded into so small 
an area. We have also in Mysore the pioneer electrical 
undertaking in India, viz., the Cauvery Power Scheme.” 

“ As remarked by the Governor of Madras a few 
days ago in a very graceful speech, we reside in one of 
the most beautiful and picturesque provinces on the face 
of the earth. There are views witnessed bere the like of 
which are to be found nowhere else in the world 1 ” 

Sir Visweswaraya had distinguished himself as 
Engineer in Bombay, and was invited to Mysore as 
Chief Engineer by Dewan Ananda Bao. His coming 
was the coming of a live dynamo. He took every occa¬ 
sion to din into Mysoreans the comparative backward¬ 
ness of their lot, and to urge them to improve them¬ 
selves : 

“ Slackness is the worst curse of the country. At 
first sight, everybody seems to be taking an active part 
in some common toil; as a matter of fact several persons 
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are looking on at the labour of one The Public Worka 
Department is not altogether free from this taint of 
slackness. We are too nmch acicustomed to soft condi¬ 
tions. The number of working hours is fewer here than 
in Europe. There are more government holidays in the 
State than even in British India. Official employment 
is sought for because once a man gets into service 
whether efficient or weak, wise or imprudent, he is 
practically sure of a competence for the rest of his life. 
Closely associated with slackness is lack of initiative. 
* The more energy we put forth ’ said an eminent German 
to me, ‘ and the more we use our intelligence, the 
greater the pleixsure, provided w’o do not overdo it to the 
point of fatigue’ With industry, and by studying 
technical books and papers, even men of mediocre talent 
can excel* But unless people consider slackness a 
disgrace, there is no hope of improvement,” he admo¬ 
nished. 

Again, “ Our efficiency as a country depends not 
on our better position compared with our past, but on 
our progress in relation to the other civilised countries 
of the world, to the other members of the fainily of 
nations. For instance the percentage of the entire 
population actually attending school is as high 
twenty-one in some of the advanced countries. In 
My sore, it is less than two and a half. The expenditure 
on education in advanced countries like the United 
States is as high as Es. 12 per head. Our expenditure 
is less than As. 6 per head.” And, “ We should dis¬ 
miss from our mind the idea that any great work can 
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be accomplished, that any reputation in the profession can 
be made, without drill, discipline, and iron labour ! ” 

That w'as the characteristic of his Dewanship also. 
As Chief Engineer he organised a systematic develop¬ 
ment of irrigational and other public works. And he 
also urged the establishment of an Economic Conference 
for a thoroughgoing scrutiny of the State’s economici 
conditions and for planning its economic development. 
The originator of planned economy in the recent past 
was Kussia after its revolution in 1917. But Visveswa- 
raya had (*onccived planning for national economy 
a decade earlier than Kussia, and was the first Indian 
to advocate its necessity. As Chief Engineer he had 
initiated it in the State, and as Dewan he organised 
and developed it. In that respect he was the economic 
Messiah of Mysore, and later on played the same role 
in the wider field of India. 

Economic development became his sleeping and 
waking dream during his Dewanship. He urged officials 
to feverish efforts to that end, and from the platforms of 
the Economic Conference, Legislative Council and Bepre- 
sentative Assembly he almost lashed the public with 
words for their insufficient response to his urgings. 

Addressing the Economic Conference in 1913, lie 
observed, “ The great bulk of our people are uneducated, 
and agriculture is their chief occupation. They have no 
industries or trade on modern lines w^orth mentioning. 
No country so largely dependent as ours on agriculture 
can be said to be prosperous. The margin between the 
ordinary steindard of living and distribution among our 
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people is very narrow. Out of 57 lakhs of^ people in 
Mysore, only lakhs can read and write, that is, only 
6 persons out of every 100. In advanced countries it is 
85 to 95 persons per 100. In the U.S.A. the expenditure 
on education is Es. 14 per head of population. In 
Mysore it is 6 annas per head. In progressive countries 
one-fifth of the population are at school. In Mysore 
one-fiftieth. Although we have a population of nearly 
six millions, we have no Universities in Mysore. In 
Canada, with a population scarcely 25 per cent more 
than in Mysore there are 20 Universities ! ” 

“ The value of manufactured produce in the United 
Kingdom is Es. 326 per head or about 30 times that 
produced in Mysore. The earning power of an average 
Mysorean is about Es. 30 per head per annum, an 
average European earns about Es. 400 per head per 
annum, and an average Englishman Es. 600 to 700. 
Hitherto thinking work was left chiefly to Govern¬ 
ment oflBcials. In future it will be shared by both 
officials and non-officials. Eventually the work should 
be transferred largely to non-officials.” 

Permanent Standing Committees of the Confermce 
were elected for Education, Agriculture, and Industries 
and Commerce, and District Economic Superintendents 
charged with the task of guiding the people in each 
District in economic undertakings suitable to the area 
were appointed. 

To the members of the Eepresentative Assembly ba 
quoted Dewan Eangacharlu’s remarks in 1881, that “ no 
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country can prosper unless the agricultural and manu¬ 
facturing industries were equally fostered. When all 
the world around is making marvellous progress, the 
200 millions of people in this country cannot much 
longer continue in their long sleep, simply following the 
traditions of their ancestors of 2000 years ago and 
earning a miserable subsistence, ready to be crushed on 
the first occurrence of a famine or other calamity.” He 
himself added, “ When nations so incomparably richer 
than ourselves who already possess a connected scheme 
oi national life, are thinking of reconstruction, are we, 
who have no prosperity at all worth mentioning, to 
sit still ? Shall we remain content with our low standard 
of life and work, or adopt a policy of development and 
progress ? If the latter, are the standards I have 
indicated too ambitious in the present circumstances of 
the country, or are they reasonable and practicable ? If 
the answer to this question be also in the affirmative, 
you will agree that the present drift and traditional 
inaction should give place to a reasoned policy and a 
courageous initiative. W'e must begin work at once with 
a changed outlook and new ideals. In these days of 
open door, free communications and world competition, 
it would be unpardonable neglect on our part to omit to 
oi^anise the resources and working power of our people 
in every walk of life.” 

And during his Dewanship of six years from 1912 
to 1918 he strove with a single-minded devotion, and 
the complete co-operation of His Highness the Maharaja, 
to secure the all-round development of the people and the 
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State. In the field of agriculture, through the Agricul¬ 
tural Committee of the Economic Conference and the 
Department of Agriculture he fostered improved methods 
of agriculture and improvement of tanks and canals, 
and started the construction of the great Kannainbody 
Reservoir Dam which was to bring 120000 acres of dry 
land under irrigation. In the field of Education, steps 
were taken to increase the number of primary and middle 
schools considerably, as also to establish the Mysore 
University, and agricultural and Industrial schools, and 
Public Libraries, and a scheme for the award of foreign 
scholarships for post-graduate studies. In Industries and 
Commerce, the Industries Committee of the Economic 
Conference sought to give a fillip to old dying 
industries, made a survey of existing industries, and in¬ 
vestigated the feasibility of starting new ones. The 
Industries and Commerce Department was set up, a 
Government Central Industrial Workshop and Weaving 
Factory were started, the production of silk and manu¬ 
facture of silk-products was taken up under the auspices 
of Government, and Government help and advice were 
offered to enterprising members of the public who 
came forward to start new factories such as paints^ 
hosiery, cottonseed oil, chrome-tanning and others. Iron 
smelting as a first step to the production of steel in tiw 
State was started at the Bhadravathy Iron Works. The 
manufacture of Sandalwood Oil to cater to the Interna¬ 
tional market was commenced and proved most successful. 

In the field of Commerce an organisation was sefc 
up for collecting statistics regarding trade, commercial 
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correspondents were appointed in Bombay and Madras, 
a Chamber of Commerce was established, and the Bank 
of Mysore was inaugurated under Government auspices. 
The interior of the State was opened up by new road 
connections as also by several new railway lines to the 
extent of 231 miles at an outlay of Bs. <S5 lakhs. 

In a statement before the E(;onomic Conference 
Dewan Sir M. Visveswaraya declared, “ Government are 
])repated to render State aid to the extent such aid is 
given in other countries. It may be rendered in various 
ways, by experimenting and starting industries, and 
when successful handing then) over to private bodies, by 
guaranteeing interest for a term of years on private 
(iapital invested in new or infant industries, by offer¬ 
ing Takavi loans, by granting subsidies to enable com¬ 
panies to declare a dividend in the first few years, by 
giving bounties to stimulate production, by starting work¬ 
shops for experimental work and training artisans, by 
providing experts at Government cost, by employing 
foreign skilled workmen to instruct the people in minor 
industries, by providing expert advice in forming joint 
stock companies, by purcbasiug articles required for 
the Goverunieut’s use from local manufacturers as 
far as possible, by collecting and publishing correct 
statistics, and ciroilating foreign publications containing 
useful information, by means of Exhibitions, Conferences 
etc., by carrying on as State concerns some of the larger 
industries such as the manufacture of iron and steel, 
and sandalwood oil, and by exempting new industries 
from octroi duties and other taxes for a term of years. 
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Had it not been for this terrible war wc might have made 
much more rapid progress. The times are out of joint, 
machinery is hard to procure, and the money market ia 
tight. But we hope that with the close of the war 
better times will come for the Empire and ourselves.” 

And referring to His Highness’s close interest in 
these matters he observed, “ You will be glad to hear 
that His Highness’s Grovernment have made all reason¬ 
able financial provision for State aid required. His 
Highness The Maharaja has been pleased to authorise us 
to announce that a sum of Rs, 5 lakhs, per annum will 
be available for the next five years for loans and 
encouragement of industries generally. His Highness 
has also been very particular that funds should be pro¬ 
vided for education to the fullest extent permitted by 
resources. As I was leaving Ootacamund to attend a 
Council meeting at Bangalore for the preparation of our 
budget for the coming year, His Highness said to me 
“ Be sure you do not stint money for education.” His 
Highness watches over your interests with an unceasing 
vigilance and solicitude, and I know His Highness’s 
dearest wish is that the Government and the people 
should co-operate on a basis of common ideals and 
aspirations, and work with mutual goodwill, confidence, 
and hope for the future” 

Efforts were made during t^e Dewanship to improve 
medical aid and sanitation, and the Minto Ophthalmic 
Hospital, well-equipped for treatment of diseases of the 
eye, was established. Reforms were made both in the 
Representative Assembly and Legislative Council in- 
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creasing the non-official element in them and giving 
theiti powers of budgetting and legislature. 

During his Dewanship also the relation,of the State 
with respect to the Imperial Government underwent a 
change for the better. Making the announcement in the 
course of a visit to the State in 1913, His Exceil'ency 
Lord Hardinge observed, “ I have now the pleasant duty 
of making an annoimcement, which it is as gratifying 
to me to deliver, as I trust it will be to Your Highness 
to receive. Some four months ago Your Highness wrote 
me a letter in which you took -exception to certain 
features in the Instrument of Transfer of 1881 under 
which the Government of Mysore was restored to Your 
Highness’s father, and you urged that the document 
should be revised both in substance and in form, in such 
a inanner as to indicate more appropriately the relation 
subsisting between the British Government and the State 
of Mysore. After a very careful consideration of the 
question, I have decided with the concurrence of His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, to substitute for 
the Instrument of Transfer a new Treaty which will 
place the relations betw^een us on a footing more in con¬ 
sonance with Your Highness’s actual position among the 
Eeudatory Chiefs of India. His Majesty’s Government in 
accej)ting my proposal, have observed that Your High¬ 
ness’s views on this question wore stated with much 
force and moderation, and that they derive additional 
W'eight from the high character and reputation which 
Y’^our Highness has always borne. With this observa¬ 
tion I desire to associate myself in the very fullest 
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degree, and I look on it as a particularly happy circum¬ 
stance that it should have fallen to my lot to convey to 
Your Highness on this auspicious occasion so striking 
a proof of the esteem and regard in which you are held 
by those responsible for the Go\'ernment of this great 
Empire.” 

His Highness Krishnaraja Wodayar IV had the 
good fortune to receive such enconiiuiiis throughout his 
regime. 

In 1918 Sirdar Kantaraj Urs, uncle as well as 
brother-in-law of the. Maharaja, was appointed Ilewan in 
succession to Sir M. Visveswara 3 ?a. Apart from his 
close relationship to the Ruler, he was a graduate of the 
Madras University, and had risen from the lower rungs 
of the Civil Service. His task as successor to Sir 
Visweswarya was not only to rmi the normal adminis¬ 
tration efficiently, but to carry through the many econo¬ 
mic schemes which had been launched by his enterpris¬ 
ing predecessor. And well-meaning as he was, not 
being cast in the mould of Sir M. Visweswaraya, it was 
rather hard for him to mobilise the finances necessary 
for meeting both the normal and the capital requirements 
of the State. Thus while in some respects such as Co¬ 
operation, Education, and, village improvement, com¬ 
mendable progress was made during his Dewanship,. the 
period proved consistently a deficit period, so that be 
had to incur a debt of 8 crores and 35 lakhs of rupees. 

When Sir Visvesw'araya became Dew'an in 1911 the 
assets of the State totalled to Es. 795 lakhs and the liabi¬ 
lities to Rs. 363 lakhs. The annual revenue was Rs. 255 
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lakhs that year, and rose by 1918 to Ks. 315 lakbs. 
Despite increasing expenditure during the period large 
annual surpluses were realised, totalling Ks. 321 lakhs 
for the period of -his Dewanship. The total capital 
outlay during the period amounted to Ks. 328 lakhs. 
But during the first year of Sir Kantaraj Urs’s Dewan¬ 
ship there was a deficit of Ks- 11 lakhs in 1920 which 
rose to 31 lakhs in 1922. 

Illness however brought Sir Kantaraj Urs’s Dew’an- 
shi^to a premature close. During his Dewanship fees 
were abolished in Middle Schools, adequate representa¬ 
tion for backward communities in Public Services be¬ 
came a recognised principle of administrative policy, 
and the Legislative Council was broadened w'ith elected 
re^presentatives from the Districts. 

The Maharaja appointed Sir Albion Banerji, a Ben¬ 
gali Indian Civilian who had been Dewan of Cochin, 
and had been taken into the State Executive Council 
under Sir Visweswaraya, as Dewan in succession to Sir 
Kantharaja Urs. 

The new Dewan was faced with tw'o rather acute 
problems, grappling with the finances of the State which 
were getting out of control, and the gathering clamour 
for popular reforms by the contagion of the Montford 
Belorms of British India. And intelligent and efScient 
administrator that he was he faced both the problems 
squarely. By retrenching extravagant items of State 
Expenditure, by tapping neglected sources of revenue, by 
aorupulous economy, the scales were turned, and the 
budget showed a surplus. In 1923 tiie income was 331 
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lakhs and expenditure 313, in 1924 they were 333 and 
319 lakhs, the next year 346 and 321, and in 1926, 346 
and 323 respectively. 

The political discontent arose out of the reforms 
announced in British India by the Secretary of State, 
Edwin S, Montague and the Governor General Lord 
Chelmsford, offering a mixed sort of Responsible Govern¬ 
ment to the elected public representatives. That achieve¬ 
ment of the public in the neighbouring Presidencies led 
to a clamour for similar changes in the Governme^ in 
Mysore also. Under the circumstances something had 
to be done, and Sir Albion Banerji placed before the 
Representative Assembly certain lines of reform, and 
got a committee appointed with the Vice-Chancellor 
Dr. Sir Brajendranath Seal as Chairman to suggest the 
details. The Seal Committee’s Report was given a 
mixed reception by the public. There was even a 
Reforms Conference in Bangalore at which the recom¬ 
mendations w'ere pronounced unsatisfactory. 

However they democratised the popular assemblies 
to a certain extent and conferred certain new powers of 
discussion and examination, and were inaugurated in 
1924. Addressing a Joint Session of the reformed 
legislature then. His Highness the Maharaja observed, 
“ You, Gentlemen, represent an enlarged electorate, you 
have been returned imder a wider franchise, and you 
start with increased powers and responsibilities. Tbo 
changes which 1 am inaugurating to-day are funda¬ 
mental, providing as they do for a far closer association 
of the people with the administration. I am aware that 
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a section of my people were in favour of further radical 
changes, including a wider franchise and increased 
powers. While fully sympathising with the ideals, I 
may state that our decision was made after prolonged 
consultations. Each State must evolve its own consti¬ 
tution, suited to its own needs and conditions and the 
genius of its people. Without departing from the 
fundamental principles of development common to all 
forms of polity, it has been deemed necessary to 
maintain the character of the Eepresentative Assembly 
as essentially a body for consultation and reference as 
well as representation, directly voicing the needs of the 
people, and with a constitution sufficiently flexible to 
expand with the expanding political consciousness of the 
people, leaving to the Legislative Council the more 
formal work of legislation and other functions usually 
associated with such bodies.” 

“ It is the ambition of my life to see the people of 
my State develop self-sustaining qualities, exhibit 
initiative and enterprise, and take a front rank in all 
progressive movements and activities in the country. 
In making our plans for the future, we have got to 
take note of the tremendous changes of the recent past. 
India, under the benihcent guidance of the British 
nation, is shaping into a federation of Provinces and 
States. We in Mysore form, as it were, a nation within 
a nation. While co-operating with both the Government 
of India and the rest of the Indian public in measures 
which lead to the prosperity of the country as a whole, 
we in our local sphere should promote education and 
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economic growth to the fullest extent permitted by our 
resources, so that our people may not fall behind other 
Provinces and States in the race of progress.” 

“ I would have you apprehend with mind and heart 
this vital fact, that the interests of Government and 
people are identical. The happiness of the people is 
both the happiness arid the vindication of Government. 
Any difference of opinion between the Executive and 
yourselves, and such differences naturally occur in all 
lands and all along the road of progress, can refer only 
to the means, never to the end. You can count upon 
responsiveness and goodwill in Government, as they 
certainly count upon them in you. This day, therefore, 
marks the dawning of a new era in the history of 
Mysore. My faith in the powder and willingness of my 
people to render patriotic service is finally rooted in 
experience and you may rely on my abiding sympathy 
in your aspirations. You will help to'build up the pros¬ 
perity aad reputation 61 our State, and will become 
custodians with me of its permanent interests.” 

Thus political clamour in tlie State" was staved off 
for another decade or two. Sir Albion Banerji held 
office for two more years, till 1926. That year Mr. 
Mirza Ismail, former classmate and Private Secretary 
to the Maharaja was made Dewan. Next year marked 
the close of ‘25 years of His Highness’s reign, and the 
occasion was celebrated by the public all over the State 
with considerable rejoicings. 

It may be of interest to assess the progress of the 
State under the rule of the Maharaja. He was installed 
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in August 1902. His father had been restored on the 
throne of the Dynasty in 1881- 

In 1881 the expenditure on education was Ks.l ,59,000, 
in 1902 it was Es. 6,99,000, in 1()27, Rs. 46,80,000. In 
1881 the number of schools and number of pupils were 
few, in 1902 their numbers were 2200 schools and 91000 
pupils, in 1927, 8000 schools and 5,15,000, pupils. In 
1881 the expenditure on useful public works was 
10,75,000, in 1902 Ks. 25 lakhs, and in 1927 Es. 00 lakhs. 
In 1881 public Justice cost the State Es. 6 lakhs, in 1902 
Rs. 10 lakhs, and in 1927 Es. 11 lakhs. In 1881 pro¬ 
tection of life and property cost Es. 4,50,000 in 1902 
Es. 9,62,000 and in 1927 Es. 10,25,000. In 1881 hospi¬ 
tals were maintained at a cost of Rs. 1,08,000, in 1902 
medical aid cost Es. 4'88 lakhs, and by 1927 it had been 
doubled. In 1881 the State’s income was Rs. 101 lakhs 
and the State’s expenditure about Rs. 100 lakhs. In 
1902 the income was Es. 191 lakhs and expenditure 214 
lakhs, and in 1927 the income was Rs. 340 lakhs and 
expenditure Rs. 339 lakhs. 

Surveying this progressive development, one ecorio- 
mist of the Silver Jubilee period wrote, “ How those 
who profess readiness to introduce democratic Reforms 
itf only the people are fit, should, if they are sincere, go 
about the task of making the people fit, is to be seen illus¬ 
trated in the progress' of Mysore in respect of popular 
education, provision of medical aid, facilities for agri¬ 
culture, communication, and railways, agencies for the 
protection of life and property, and other requisites of 
well ordered civic life. Where these primary conditions 
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cf decent civilized existence do not obtain, it would be 
impossible for the people to acquire those facilities of 
mind and temper without which democracy cannot be 
anything much different from a howling multitude. 
The progress of the State during this period will show 
how the State of Mysore has been performing this 
necessary preliminary work for the evolution of a sane 
and vigorous democratic polity.” 

The imperial spokesman, Governor-General Lord 
Irwin, visiting the State about the time observed, “ On 
the eve of a most auspicious occasion, the celebration of 
the 25th anniversary of Your Highness’s accession to 
power, I take the liberty of offering Your Highness on 
behalf of Lady Irwin and myself, the most sincere con¬ 
gratulations on Y’our Highness’s Silver Jubilee. I was 
naturally attracted by the prospect of visiting a State 
which has played so large a part in the history of 
Southern India from remote times. For many years 
we have watched and admired the maintenance and 
development of those high standards of administration 
which you have inherited from the great British admi¬ 
nistrators who nursed your State. We have not forgotten 
the noble services you have rendered to the British 
Government when the need for service was the greatest, 
and w'e are not blind to what Your Highness personally 
has done to set an example of the fashion in which the 
Government of a great State should be conducted. 
Mysore has perhaps a longer tradition of progressive 
Government than any other. State in India, and the 
Government of India ean feel assured that any relief 
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which they may feel it in their power to give will endure 
to the benefit of the people of your State. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have accordingly decided to remit in 
perpetuity with effect from next Financial Year, Ks. lOi 
lakhs out of the annual subsidy you now pay, thus re¬ 
ducing the amount to the sum originally fixed by the 
Treaty of 1799.” 

A corresponding acknowledgment from the other 
end came from the Municipal Council of Mysore, who 
in an address to the Viceroy, remarked, “ We do not 
claim that it is as a result of Municipal enterprise that 
the city has been transformed into a Capital worthy of 
this great State, a centre of culture worthy of the head¬ 
quarters of the University, and a garden city known 
throughout India. We must attribute that to the 
enlightened policy of our Bulers. The new town and 
the Technical Institute bear the honoured name of His 
late Highness Sri Chamaraja Wodayar. Our water 
supply scheme was given to us and named after Her 
revered Highness the Maharani Begent, and while the 
splendid Hospital bears the name of the present Maha¬ 
raja, the whole town carries the impress of his unbound¬ 
ed liberality, his untiring zeal for its improvement, and 
bis artistic taste.” 

A citizen of Bangalore recorded, “ As one looks 
back on the history of Bangalore, one feels that Kempe 
Gowda and Hyder occupy honoured niches, but what a 
glorious place of honour history will assign to His High¬ 
ness Krishnaraja Wodayar IV, in the making and re¬ 
shaping of not only Bangalore but of the beautiful 
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Province of Mysore one can only imagine and imagine- 
vaguely.” 

A prominent fighter for the grant of responsible 
Government in the State wrote, “ Great indeed is the 
iortune of Mysore, groat in her natural resources of 
wealth, great in her innate goodness of heart, but greater 
still and still greater is her fortune in possessing a Ruler 
of the eminence of Sir Sri Krishnaraja Wodayar IV. 
May he live long and continue to be the idol of his 
people, the admiration and envy of the Kings of the 
world! ” 

The illustrious and venerable Indian Leader., 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, founder of the Hindu 
University of Benares of which the Maharaja of Mysore 
had the honour of becoming the first Chancellor, paid 
him this tribute: “ The purity of life of His Highness, 
his solicitude for the welfare of his people, his desire to 
see that there was no oppression and injustice, but on 
the other hand development and progress, his imparti¬ 
ality for all his subjects, his appreciation of whatever was 
good and noble, rightly entitle him to the loyalty and 
love of his subjects.” 

Another Indian of note, Vice-Chancellor C. R. 
Reddy of the Andhra University, is even more eloquent 
in his tribute of praise: 

“ What a transformation Mysore has undergone 
under him! Life everywhere, activity, hope and aspi¬ 
ration in the entire rural masses, who have till now been 
sleeping partners in the State’s concern merely paying 
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liheir tjaxes and helplessly dependent on the powers that 
he, slaves of the bureaucracy, the women awake to their 
rights and interests; modern industries installed and 
encouraged ; local banks to finance and sustain those in¬ 
dustries; railways, irrigation projects, electrical power 
plants, the most forward and systematic educational 
policy; the mere narration of all of which sounds like 
the poetry of administration, a lyric in statesman¬ 
ship! ” 

The 8th of August 1927 was a gala day throughout 
the State. There were public meetings to rejoice and 
felicitate in every township, at which a message from 
the Maharaja was broadcast to the people. It ran, 

“ On this day when I complete the tw^enty-fifth year 
of my reign, I send my loving greetings to each one of 
my dear people, with a heart full of solicitude for their 
happiness. With unceasing effort I shall, while life 
lasts, endeavour to promote their welfare and prosperity, 
and I pray that God may give us light and strength to 
achieve this the supreme object of my life and rule. 

Krishnaraja Wodayar.” 

Elaborating the same thoughts in reply to a public 
address presented by the public of Mysore at a mam¬ 
moth assemblage on the same day, he observed: “My 
beloved people. It gives me the deepest pleasure to receive 
this address from you, and I thank you from the bottom 
of my heart for the sentiments of loyalty and devotion 
to my Throne and Person that you have so eloquently 
expressed.” 
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“ I thank God Who has blessed Mysore so 
abundantly in ii^terial ways that he has blessed her also 
*mth a sincere, modest, liberal-minded and industrions 
people, and I thank my people themselves, my Govern¬ 
ment and my officers, that by their hearty co-operation 
ifor the good of Mysore, they have earned for her the 
name of the Model State, and the signal proof of appre¬ 
ciation which we have just received from the Supreme 
Government.” 

“ I pray that we may all be assisted in the years to 
Come to work together in the spirit of brotherhood for 
■the same good end, so that with an efficient administra¬ 
tion, increased facilities for agriculture, industry and 
commerce, and equal opportunities for all, we may 
devote our common energies to raising Mysore to a level 
with the foremost countries of the world.” 

“ It is my earnest desire that this spirit of brother¬ 
hood should be extended to the continuous improvement 
of the conditions of those who are less fortunate tlnur 
oiirselves, remembering tliat all the communities alike 
are members of my people, and children of our country.” 

; “ I pray that a similar spirit may extend itself to 

the dumb creation, and that we may see animals, and 
especially those we hold sacred, treated with even in¬ 
creasing consideration for the feelings which they cannot 
express.”; - 

“ And 1 appeal specially to the rising generation to 
hold before themselves always the ideal of brotherhood 
jfkpd of good citizenshipj so that when they come ■tO' fill 
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our places, they may continue in all good ways to 
advance and increase the welfare of our beloved mother¬ 
land.” 

“ Finally I send my loving greetings to each one of 
my dear people with a heart full of solicitude for their 
happiness. With increasing effort I shall, while life 
lasts, endeavour to promote their welfare and prosperity, 
and I pray that God may give us light and strength to 
achieve this, the supreme object of my life and rule! ” 

With the help of Sir Mirza Ismail His Highness 
the Maharaja maintained the even course of his regime 
daring the next one and a half decades. Mirza Moha- 
med Ismail was a grandson of Mr. Ali Asker, dealer in 
horses who had been of some help to Muminadi Krishna- 
raja Wodayar during his anxious negotiations with the 
British for restoration. Young Mirza was taken into 
the Itoyal School; and endeared himself to the young 
Maharaja, After graduation he was kept near His High¬ 
ness’s person as Assistant Secretary, and in due course 
became Huzur Secretary and in 1926, after Sir Albion 
Banerji, Dewan. 

Sir Mirza may be said to have been an accomplished 
administrator, who secured the goodwill of the public 
and enjoyed the confidence of the Buler. He had 
cosmopolitan instincts, and considerable drive and hon 
Jiomie. He strove to earn a good name for himself as 
Dewan, and to safeguard the good name of the Maharaja. 
The lessons left by Sir M. Visveswaraya with regard to 
efficiency and economic advancement of the people, from 
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the villager to the towneman, 'were kept in mind and 
pursued, with the addition of a sense of beauty and art* 
While Sir M, Visveswaraya laid stress on industrialisa¬ 
tion with zealous endeavour, Sir Mirza Ismail, while 
carrying on industrialisation, laid accent on the deco- 
lative, artistic, and spectacular aspect of things. The 
illuminated Terrace-gardens at Krishnarajasagara, the 
illumination of the Mysore Palace on festive occasions, 
and of the contour of the Chamundi Hills, and the 
general sense of neatness, trimness, elegance and making 
things nice to look at, in the City of Mysore as well as 
in all urban and rural areas, are to be recognised as the 
manifestation of his personality. 

Some of the material progress achieved in the State 
during the decade from 1922 was enumerated during a 
banquet speech addressed to the Viceroy Lord Willing- 
don in 1933 by the Maharaja. He observed, “ We have 
much to show Your Excellency since you last visited us 
in 1922. We have carried through the project that you 
had then so much at heart, of a division of the waters 
of the Cauvery with Madras, and while the Mettur 
Project is almost complete, the Irwin Canal with a 9000 
feet tunnel, is in active working. We have added nearly 
50 miles to our railways, though we still cry in vain for 
the 14 mile link from Chamarajanagar to Satyamanga- 
lain. The w'hole generating station at Sivasamudrani 
has been remodelled to a capacity of 36000 kilo-watts; 
the addition of another 6000 kilo-watts is in progress; 
and,lights and power have been supplied to nearly two 
hundred and fifty towns and villages. We have bnilfc 
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immense new water-works at a cost of nearly 60 lakhs 
for the City and Cantonment of Bangalore. Our silk 
^nd Soap and Porcelain Industries have all made good 
progress, and our Bhadravati Works continue to make 
splendid iron, though, alas ! we lind it hard to trans¬ 
mute it into gold. We have great hopes of doing that, 
however, with the production of the sugar ffic-tory which 
is rapidly approaching completion.” And then His 
Highness asked for the cancellation of the Subsidy and 
the return of the Cantonment of Bangalore to the Mysore 
Government. 

We have another picture in his address to the 
people of Kolar at the inauguration of Electric Installa¬ 
tion there in 1929: “ When these lights are switched 
on ttiey will form another link in the golden chain that 
will soon, I hope, enrich the State from east to west, 
from Mulbagal to Hunsur, and will bring you into line 
in this respect with the most advanced of western com¬ 
munities. I hope that the installation will be the means 
of bringing you comfort, pleasure and profit, and that 
you will continue to grow in prosperity until you are 
able to rival those communities, not in respect of this 
one matter only, which you owe to the way in which our 
country Has been endowed by nature, but in others also 
in which you have to win pre-eminence for yourselves 
in the struggle of life.” 

The development of electric power during His High-, 
ness’s reign may be said to have been a main stimulus 
to the grow'th of industries in the State. Were it not 
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for that, the industrial progress of the people which forms- 
a marked contrast to the neighbotiring districts of the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies, such as Bellary,, 
Cuddappa, Anantapur and the Nilgiris, and Dharwar, 
Belgauui and Bijapur, would not have been possible. 

His Highness’s own account of the progress is in¬ 
teresting : “ It was only in 1882 that electric light was 
first used on a commercial scale in London, and it w^as 
another ten years before the possibility of utilising 
electric power at a distance from the generating station 
was accepted as a safe and paying undertaking. In 
Mysore we are exceptionally favoured in respect of 
sources of power to be put into harness, and in the 
genius of our administrators, who have seized upon the 
opportunity to make this power of the utmost value to 
the State. Compare with the dates that I have just 
given you the date 1894, on which Sir Seshadri Iyer first 
to6k up the question of the harnessing of the Cauvery 
Falls at Sivasamudram, and you will see that Mysore 
w^as not behind the times. In fact when in 1902 the 
transmission line from the Cauvery Falls to the Kolar 
Gold Fields, 93 miles long, and operating at 35,000 
volts, was put into service, it was the longest high 
voltage transmission line in the whole of Asia, and the 
second or third longest in the world! The success of 
that undertaking is an eloquent testimony to the bold¬ 
ness of spirit, the farsightedness, and the statesmanship 
of those who were responsible for it. The work thus 
auspiciously begun has never halted. Installation has 
followed installation, and the output of power has in- 
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•creased from 6000 h.p. in 1902 to 67,000 h.p. in 1937 ! 
In the meanwhile the uses of the power have been ex¬ 
tended far beyond the original purpose of supply to the 
gold mines. Electric power •was supplied to the two 
cities of Bangalore and Mysore in 1906 and 1908 
respectively, and now it is issued to nearly 150 towns 
and villages. Meanwhile the demand for industry has 
also increased, and at the present time we have nearly 
32,000 lighting installations and nearly 4,000 power in¬ 
stallations in operation! ” 

The growth of medical aid during the reign was 
described by His Highness when inaugurating the 
District Hospital at Kolar in 1939 : “ The opening of this 
Hospital brings us one stage further towards the com¬ 
pletion of a great programme of modernising the hospitals 
of the State, which has been in progress for the past ten 
years. In the two capital cities we have adopted the 
policy of grouping hospitjils together into regular 
hospital towns, and this has involved the reconstruction 
of both the maternity hospitals which bear my mother’s 
honoured name, as w'ell as other important changes. At 
Shimoga, Chikrnagalur, and Hassan, and now at Kolar, 
we have reconstructed the District hospitals on modern 
principles, and in a number of other places that are not 
District head-quarters, made important new provisiona 
for medical aid to women.” 

Sir M. Visveswaraya referred during his Dewanship 
to His Highness’s interest in the progress of education. 
He said that W'hen he was leaving Ootacainund for a 
Council meeting to prepare the Budget, His Highness 
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told him, Be sure you do not stint money for edacar- 
tion ” Writing at the time of the Silver Jubilee Sir 
Eamalinga Beddy revealed^ that when he was appointed 
Inspector General of Education His Highness gave him 
the gracious;,injunction, that “he expected me to spend 
freely but efficiently, up to a limit of a third of the 
revenues of the State, on improving .and spreading 
education, and to open up the roads of progress and 
University education to the remotest rural folk-” “It 
struck me then and it strikes me to-day,” Sir C. E. 
Eeddy adds, “ that Eoyalty with him is not a secular 
privilege, but a sacred mission of service! ” 

Eeferring to the Educational work of the Economic 
Conference, His Highness told them in his Address in 
1911, “ Education is the sovereign remedy for all 
economic evils. Much has been dpne by my Govern¬ 
ment in recent years by giving increased grants and 
otherwise to spread knowledge and awaken the, intelli¬ 
gence of the people. To mark our sense of its importance, 
we have given the subject of education the first place in 
the general programme placed before you.” 

And he told the Senate of the newly started Mysore 
University, “ I feel that I ought to say a'few words as to 
what 1 think should be the aim of our University. In 
the firdt place we should spare no efiorts to gain for the 
Mysore University the respect of the educational world. 
This end can only be achieved by maintaining a really 
high standard of teaching and examination, and also by 
never allowing that standard to be lowered, however 
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strongly you may be tempted by the lure of numerical 
results.” ' 

The education was not to be one confined to a few 
subjects and open to a few classes, but education in all 
its aspects, Primary. Middle, High School, and College, 
Arts, Sciences and Technology, Commercial, Industrial 
and professional. There were also special schools for 
Muslims and Panchamas with fee concessions, supply of 
books and scholarships, free conveyance to schools for 
Muslim girls, and free hostels for boys and girls of 
the Depressed Classes. Sanskrit education was thrown 
open to all classes. And Women’s Schools and Colleges 
were improved and increased. 

The popular constitutional bodies, the Representa¬ 
tive Assembly and Legislative Council met periodically 
as per schedule, and considered administrative matters, 
both of policy and execution. But a body of persons 
reflecting the Indian National Congress which m the 
British Indian Provinces was seeking to wrest the 
Government from the British, kept on an agitation for 
Responsible Government in the State. A skeleton Con¬ 
gress body existed in the State doing propaganda for the 
Indian Congress, and in 1928 a Mysore State Congress, 
without any connection with th(; outside body, was orga¬ 
nised. Then an organisation of non-brahmin leaders 
known as the “ Prajamitra Mandali ” which had worked 
for securing proportionate representation for non- 
brahmins in Government service and in education, gave 
rise to a people’s party with less defined communal aims, 
-and in 1934 became a People’s Federation, which in turn 
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in 1938 becaine a regular'Mysore Congress aiming at the 
same kind of reforms as in British India and pursuing 
the same modus operand!. 

It was somewhat of a troubled sea in which the 
Dewan Sir Mirza Ismail had to steer the ship of State. 
His Highness’s own views in the matter were unclouded 
and unreserved. Replying to an Address by the District 
Board and Municipal Council of Shimoga in 1932 he 
observed, “ You, Gentlemen of the District Board, have 
referred in your address to the large degree of freedom 
that has been granted in Mysore State to local self- 
government bodies and popular institutions. I should like 
to assure you that I regard the association of the, people 
with the Government as a vital element in the succese 
of any public enterprise. It is my earnest hope and desire 
that the closest possible association should exist bet¬ 
ween my people and Government, each feeling that it is 
a part of the other, both working whole-heartedly iu 
the fulfilment of their common purpose, the happiness 
and prosperity of all who live in the State of Mysore. 

As political agitation continued, and the British 
Indian Government became responsive to the demands of 
the Indian National Congress, the control of‘the political 
Department at Delhi over administrative changes in tiie 
State relaxed, and His Highness, on the 6th November 
1929 was able to make a Proclamation conceding a largo 
measure of political reforms. He declared, “ Whereas 
the welfare and advancement of my people have been my 
constant aim and endeavour, and whereas the fundwnen- 
tal Identity of interests between my people and Govem- 
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menb has found satisfactory and progressive fulfilment 
in the "measures adopted by me from time to time, I 
ordain the following Enactment.” 

The Enactment lowered the qualification of voters 
both for the Representative Assembly and the Legislative 
Council, it reduced the qualification for candidature, in¬ 
creased the number of representatives to 310, and enlarged 
the powers and scope of the Assembly. The member¬ 
ship of the Legislative Council was raised to 68, it was 
given an elected majority, 44 places being filled by elec¬ 
tion, it had also the right of electing a non-official 
President and Deputy President. And as a crowning 
measure, His Highness declared, “ My Executive Coun¬ 
cil will in future consist of my Dewan and not less 
than four ministers, of whom it is my desire that not 
less than two should be non-officials selected from among 
the elected members of the Representative Assembly 
and the Legislative Council, such Ministers being 
eligible to hold any portfolio of the administration ” 
He concluded with the w'ords, “ Under the Divine bless¬ 
ing and guidance, may the measure now inaugurated 
serve to promote the abiding happiness of all classes of 
subjects! ” 

While thus seeking to allay discontent even among 
a section of his people, by conceding their political aspi¬ 
rations, so far as they lay within his power, the Maharaja 
was hot less thoughtful of their well-being imder the 
new set up which was coming into being in British 
India. So early as 1918 he presented a memorandmn 
to the Viceroy which declared, “ It is important to us 
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that the Government of India should be an efficient and 
responsible Government because they exercise supervi¬ 
sion over our States ? they administer the external afiairs 
of India, commercial services and other natters in which 
Indian States are jointly interested; we are also afiected 
by their legislation in regard to fiscal, commercial and 
other matters concerning the whole of India j and they 
administer funds amounting to about 7 crores of rupees 
contributed by the States in the shape of tributes, 
customs, salt-tax, etc.” Therefore he suggested that in 
the future Indian constitution, “ The Viceroy will, ^ 
heretofore, occupy commanding position as the repre¬ 
sentative of His Majesty the King-Emperor, and he will 
be helped by an Executive Council or Cabinet; there 
may be a Legislative Assembly or House of Representa¬ 
tives, drawn entirely from British India, which will 
have the right of considering all questions which relate 
to British India as a whole; a Second Chamber may also 
be established consisting of representatives from both 
British India and Indian States to consider only or 
chiefly questions of an All-India character. As regards 
questions which effect British India and Indian States 
in common, the proposals made above will give the 
latter an effective voice in the shaping of imperial policy 
which they lack at present. The representation of 
Indian States in the Imperial Legislature will ensure 
that imperial questions are discussed from all points of 
view including that of the States. Responsible Govern¬ 
ment for India will- be incomplete if provision is not 
made for the co-ordination of Indian States.” 



It was a farsighted statement which seems to have 
borne fruit before our eyes- Subsequently in 1931 when 
there was a Bound Table Conference in London for find¬ 
ing a solution for the Indian political problem, the 
JDewan of Mysore, Sir Mirza Ismail, was a delegate on 
behalf of the State. Lord Sankey on the occasion paid 
tribute to the Maharaja’s administration in the following 
terms ; “ His State is not only a pattern to India, but a 
pattern to the world ! ” 

Thus the Maharaja had won a good name not only 
in his State, not only in India, but also in England. 
Everyone who knew him, every one who had heard of 
him, respected him as a good King, and respected him also 
as an honourable and virtuous man. He kept his racing, 
polo, and other kingly interests within limits, he was a 
patron of painting, music and literature, he had tempe¬ 
rate and well directed tastes, and w’as dignified in his 
deportment. He was kind, tolerant, religious, and 
dutiful. 

Addressing the graduates of the Benares Hindu 
University as its First Chancellor in 1919 he remarked, 
“ I would impress on you that you should endeavour to 
combine in your lives a real sense of religion with true 
<julture; to believe that you owe a duty to God and to 
your fellow-inen, and to aim at faith without fanaticism, 
deference without weakness, politeness without in¬ 
sincerity, and above all, integrity of character in thought, 
word and deed.” 

The description would seem to fit the Maharaja 
himself most aptly. He was calm and equable, doing his 
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duty conscientiously, and accepting the results philoso¬ 
phically. He .was a dutiful son to his mother. He paid his 
daily devotion to God with unfailing regularity. Within 
the State itself he fostered devotion among all com¬ 
munities, and gave his countenance to the renovation of 
Hindu, Christian, Muslim and Jain places of worship. 
He left no famous place of Hindu Pilgrimage unvisited, 
however remote and inaccessible. He visited Amam- 
nath in 1918, and in 192-5 in a pilgrimage to Badrinath,. 
he actually walked 150 miles of hilly tract from Naipital 
in 13 days ! In 1930 be made a pilgrimage to Kedar- 
nath, and in 1931 went to Mount Kailas, home of the 
Ganges and generating centre of spiritualism. And 
it is said that in visiting sacred pilgrim centres, in 
bathing and making oblations in religiously renowned 
waters, in offering worship in far-famed shrines- before 
magnetic Deities, whatever spiritual good or salvation 
he sought for himself, he sought also for his beloved 
subjects. 

It is said of young Wilhelmina, when prospective 
Queen of Holland, that once she looked out of a carriage 
at an eddying mass of faces and asked, “ Do all these 
people really belong to me ? ”, “ No Dear,” her Queen- 
mother replied, “ You belong to all these people.” 

That was the spirit in which Maharaja Krishhaiaja 
Wodayar IV began his reign in 1902, and maintained' 
it immaculate throughout the fairly long period of his 
reign till his unforeseen death in August 1940. 

It would seem that during the last few years His- 
Highness did not enjoy the best of health. His mother,. 
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iihe Maharani Begent Vani Vilas Sannidbanadavaru 
"whose good work during the minority of the Maharaja 
■was of outstanding merit, after ailing for a long period 
•died in 19«34. The experience had proved a strain on 
the Maharaja’s sensitive mind. His health began to bo 
affected, and under medical advice he took a trip to 
Europe in 1936. Leaving Mysore in the last week of 
June, he sailed from Bombay in a steamer in which 
separate accommodation was provided for the royal party 
to live on orthodox lines. In the hotels where he had 
to stay in Europe it was also the same. During the tour 
•of three months, he visited France and Great Britain, 
Germany, Hungary, Austria, Switzerland and Italy, 
and early in October he returned to Mysore. 

He must have enjoyed the trip, and his observation 
of things in Europe should have given him ideas for in¬ 
creased service for the welfare of his people; but political 
agitation tied his hands, and when its solution was 
found, there came the death of his only brother, H. H, 
the Yuvaraja who died in March 1940. Only two publio 
functions were attended by him thereafter, the Maha- 
mastakabhisheka, or lavish anointment and ablution of 
the image of Gomatheswara at Sravanabelagola in March, 
and the Silver Jubilee of the Kannada Sahitya Farishat 
in June, and on the 3rd August he passed away in the 
Palace at Bangalore, not full of years, but certainly full 
•of honours! 

So ended a noble career. The people of the State 
were stunned, and the intelligentsia of India mourned the 
eudden passing of a n<^le Indian, and the noblest of 
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contemporary Indian Rulers. It was a shock to bis 
saintly consort, Her Highness the Maharani, a shock 
to the young Prince, his nephew, to whom he had been a 
second father, a beloved mentor, and a great guide, and 
a shock bo the Dewan, Sir Mirza Ismail, who had held 
the reins of the State for fifteen years as Dewan with 
wider pow'ers than an}' enjoyed by his predecessors. He 
was a philosophical King, and perhaps he met the end 
philosophically, without regret and eager to meet his 
Maker with a clean soul, and offer Him in person the 
w’orship that he had been offering to His earthly 
emblems during fifty years. 

The Tree of the Yadava Dynasty had borne many 
fine fruits and fine flowers. He was of the finest. 
Thirty-eight years is a long reign judging from the 
average length of Kingship in history, and it is possible 
to pick out aspects of a reign which would lend them¬ 
selves to criticism. But man being an erring mortal 
by design, and living in a world which is prone to 
evil. Prince as well as peasant has to be judged not 
by ^errors w'hich he may inadvertently fall into, but 
by the amount of his effort to steer clear of the pitfalls 
and keep to the Straight path. That Sri Krishnaraja 
Wodayar IV did keep to the straight path both as a man 
and as a monarch, it were vain to deny. Mounting the 
sacred throne in 1902 he declared, “ I have now seen a 
great deal of my State, with its beautiful scenery and its 
loyal people, and it would be a poor heart indeed that 
was not filled with pride and love for such an inheri¬ 
tance. May Heaven grant me the ability as well as ISae 
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ambition to make a full and wise use of the great 
opportunities of my position and to govern without fear 
or favour for the lasting happiness of my people ! ” He 
was a believer in Heaven, and it would seem that Heaven 
hearkened to his prayer ! 

His end may be said to have marked the Diamond 
Jubilee of Modern Mysore. From 1881 was a period 
of continuous prosperity in its history. And during two 
thirds cf that period H. H. Krishnaraja Wodayar IV 
reigned over the State. He did his best to promote 
the welfare of the people and increase their happiness, 
and when the results were exceptionally bright, he 
rendered thanks to God, and did not put on airs and 
take the credit to himself. Writing to an admirer a 
little before his death, he remarked, “ The whole world 
is full of sorrow in these troubled days, and w’e of the 
older generation must seek our comfort in looking back 
to happier times when we had the world before us, or 
forward to the days when we hope the new generation 
will bring order out of the chaos which our generation 
has allowed itself to slide into.” 

That was his conclusion after a successful and 
universally acclaimed reign of forty years! Thus he 
raised his kingship from the mundane to the philoso* 
phical, and became worthy of the respect of his fellow- 
men as much for his lofty personal qualities as for his 
distinguished achievements as a monarch. 

H. H. Krishnaraja Wodayar IV had no children. 
His younger brother H. H. the Yuvaraja, Kanthirava 
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Naraaimharaja Wodayar, had predeceased him by a few 
months. The latter’s son Prince Jayachamarajendra 
Wodayar, succeeded to the throne vacated by the death 
of his uncle. And he now reigns. 

His Highness Kanthirava Narasimharaja Wodayar 
deserves our meed of praise for his beneficent activities 
for the people of the State. Born in 1888 his education 
was gone through in the Eoyal School for some years, and 
then he was sent to the Eajakumar College at Ajmer. 
As he fell ill there within a few months, he was got back 
to Mysore, and further educated in the Eoyal School. 
In 1910 his marriage was celebrated with a daughter of 
Dalvoy Devaraj Urs, a prominent and enlightened State 
Nobleman- In 1913 he was deputed on a European tour, 
and on his return Sir M. Visveswaraya, who was Dewan, 
told the Representative Assembly, “ One of the most 
hopeful signs of awakening and progress of the country, 
is the example set to us by the visit of His Highness the 
Yuvaraja to Europe. The Yuvaraja who has been travell¬ 
ing abroad for the past six months, with a staff of three 
officers and a young gentleman of the Ursu community, 
has just been welcomed home with great warmth and 
enthusiasm. In his travels in Europe the Yuvaraja spent 
a life of ceaseless toil, visiting numerous institutions 
and studying the varied activities of the countries he 
passed through. From all sources we learn that he met 
with a cordial reception wherever he went, and he has 
come back to us, leaving pleasant memories of his visit 
behind him, rich with experience and an ardent desire 
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to help in the uplift of the people.. The people of Mysore 
are actually proud of a Prince who has shown such un¬ 
usual enterprise at his age in travelling both East and 
West in search of knowledge and culture.” 

Not long after, he was appointed Extraordinary 
Member of the Executive Council. Referring to it in 
the Assembly, the Dewan observed, “ The Yuvaraja, as 
you are aware, worked for some time as Military Secre¬ 
tary to His Highness The Maharaja, but the post ofiered 
too limited a field for his abilities, and His Highness 
therefore decided, after the Yuvaraja’s return from the 
European tour, that he should be appointed an Extraordi¬ 
nary Member of the Council. The Yuvaraja has now 
held that high office for about eight months, and though 
it is not for me to appraise his work, I cannot refrain from 
expressing the admiration of a colleague for the sound¬ 
ness of judgment and the breadth and freshness of view 
that he brings to bear on questions which come before 
him.” 

In the year 1915 the Imperial Government made 
him a “ Grand Commander of the Order of the Indian 
Empire,” and in 1918 conferred on him the honorific of 
“ His Highness.” In 1919 he became the proud father 
of Prince Jayachamaraja Wodayar, named so in memory 
of the victory of the Allies in the First World War. 

In the subsequent years he was a frequent visitor to 
Europe, and when he stayed in the State took active in¬ 
terest in the promotion of such beneficent movements as 
tihose of Co-operation, Scouting, Red-Cross, Child-wel- 
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fare, Housing, and the Welfare of the Depressed-Classes, 
and was also Pro-Chancellor of the Mysore University, 
He was keenly interested in all social work, and gave 
his warm support to numerous movements tending to¬ 
wards the social welfare of the people of the State. 

A glimpse of his personality should prove interest¬ 
ing to our readers. The London Press, referring to him 
as a conversationalist, said that “ he often contributed 
words, which if spoken in the House of Lords would 
have been front page news.” An African Prince was 
struck with his intolerance of snobbery, and said that 
“ His Highness seemed to symbolise the union of what, 
was bast in East and West.” 

His speeches scintillate with picturesque thoughts 
and fine expressions. Invited to open the Eighth All 
India Oriental Conference—he gave them the following 
brief but vivid picture of Mysore through the ages: A 
fair country, like a fair lady, generally has a more 
eventful history than her less favoured sisters. And 
Mysore is no exception to the rule. We have crom¬ 
lechs, dolmens, and rude stone implements belonging to 
the paleolithic age. There are many beautiful spots 
associated with great Sanskrit epics. It was Bama’s 
arrow that made a great fissure in the Yadugiri hill. 
The water-fall at Chunctenakatte enshrines the bath of 
Sita. Tradition tells us that the Bababudan hills were 
formed from a portion of the Sanjiva Mountain which 
fell from the hands of Hanuman as he was flying to 
restore Lakshmana to consciousness. Bhima the terrible 
tore Bakasura in twain on the French-Bocks hills and 
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slew Hidimba on the Chitradurga. The sage Gowtama 
performed penance on a rock in the sacred Cauvery near 
Seringapatam, while Agastya had a hermitage at Kalasa, 
Parasurama at Nanjangud, Jamadagni at Chandragutti, 
and Rishyasringa at Sringeri.” 

“ In the historical period we have records of the 
Mauryan and Satavahana Empires, of the wars between 
the Pal lavas and Chalukyas, between the Hoysalas and 
the Yadavas. It was a minister of the Ganga Empire 
that gave us the largest monolithic statue in the world, 
the Gomatha image. We have relics too, of the Vijaya- 
nagar Empire, of the rule of Bijapur and Golkonda, of 
the Mughal Governorship at Sira, and of the Mahratta 
Jagirs at Bangalore and Kolar. The city of Seringa¬ 
patam has a history stretching back through the ages, 
and under the Mysore Kingdom it bot«.me a centre of 
learning.” 

“We can show you also the premier monastery of 
the great Shankaracharya at Sringeri, the place where 
the large-hearted Ramanuja found asylum from the 
persecution of his king, the many Maihan founded in 
pursuance of the tenets of the devout Madhva, and many 
relics of the reformer Basaveswara. Our Oriental Library 
can show you over 11000 valuable manuscripts, and our 
Archaeological Department has published more than 
10000 inscriptions and is conserving some 200 ancient 
monuments.” 

“ Nor are we altogether neglectful of the modern 
arts. Here you will find master musicians like Yidwan 
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Subbanna, Vaaudevacharya and Venkatagiriappa, who 
have won the admiration of Southern India, while 
the Indian styles of painting and sculpture have also 
their honoured representatives in artists of fame like Mr. 
K. Venkatappa and Mr. Siddalinga Swami, and techni¬ 
cal institutions are doing what they can to revive the 
ancient craftsmanship, and to develop in modern work 
an ancient simplicity of form and design.” 

Following is a fine summing up by him of the pur¬ 
pose of Government: ‘‘ We are told that it is the whole 
business of Government to remove trouble. If we remove 
the causes of trouble, we prevent troubles coming to pass. 
Three of the chief causes of trouble in this world are 
dirt, disease and drink. There is no more potent 
way of removing these than by enabling the victims 
of them to establish themselves in comfortable homes, 
where dirt is easily dispelled, where disease is not 
fostered by filthy conditions, and where the attractions 
of the home are such as to overcome the lure of the 
^rink-shop.” 

The following message to his countrymen broad-cast 
from Bombay on the eve of his last voyage to Europe 
exemplifies his extensive culture and broad humanity: 
“ I feel that I must, on this occasion, give expression to 
what has for some time past been paining me very much, 
namely, that latterly my countrymen in India have been 
quarrelling frequently on what are put forward as religi¬ 
ous issues, and magnifying them into a colossal menace. 
In the early centuries when Hiuen-Tsiang and Fahien 
visited our ancient Buddhist Universities} and when 
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ITestorian and Syrian Churches were established in 
Hindu India, the teeming millions lived in tolerance 
and amity. Even in the times of Akbar the .Great and 
Jehangir, it was so. The mosque at Fatehpur Sikri, 
built in the early part of the sixteenth century, is a 
monument to the unity of all faiths. If you visit that 
mosque to-day you will find a harmonious blending of 
Saracenic and Hindu styles in architecture. The prayer 
slabs are here and there inscribed with Hindu script. 
Jehangir himself was the product of Hindu-Muhamma- 
dan unity and culture. Raja Birbal’s eminence in the 
time of Akbar, and Jehangir’s confidence in Raja Gokul- 
das, and their patronage of art, music and literature, 
which were all essentially Indian, afford abundant 
evidence that unity of faiths is not an empty dream, but 
can be a practical reality.” 

“ In our Mysore we have mosques, temples, churches, 
and viharas erected for devotion and consccratioh 
of man to the service of God. Sacred spots like Datta- 
treya Peetha in Bababudan mountain range, show that 
Hindu and Mussalman can worship with equal fervour 
and devotion at one and the same shrine. Let us there¬ 
fore work for mutual understanding between the two 
great sister communities, the Hindus and the Mussal- 
mans, which is so essential for India’s political and 
economic regeneration. Let us try to remember that 
these and other religions are alike in all fundamentals, 
and that the differences, if any, pertain only to matters 
of external form, such^as rituals and ceremonies, which 
are comparatively of little consequence in enabling an 
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individual to lead a pure, devotional and spiritual life. 
We must not forget that different religions are needed to 
suit different temperaments. They are all like the several 
notes blended in some rich chord of harmony, or like the 
various colours of the rainbow comprised in G-od’s sun¬ 
light, so that in reality all religions together declare 
the One Truth of God, and raise their many voices in 
unison to proclaim the Divine love and glory,” Let 
your tolerance and bounteousness be free and abundant 
like nature’s own, a confluence of love and service, like 
the mighty commingling of holy rivers. As Lincoln, the 
great Liberator of America and a supreme humanist, said 
in his famous second Inaugural Address, ‘ With malice 
towards none, and charity to all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in for the achievement of under¬ 
standing and unity.’ Awaken your hearts and conscious¬ 
ness with intellectual and spiritual understanding, with 
wisdom and love which will ever bless our motherland 
with unity, peace and happiness. We are at the dawn 
of a new era, and of the renaissance of the ancient glory 
and culture of our motherland. Let us therefore conse¬ 
crate ourselves to a life of harmony, goodwill and under- 
standifig, full of faith in religious tolerance and unity, 
and go forward with zeal and courage to secure, as equal 
partners in the British Commonwealth, our rightful 
place among the great nations of the world, for the last¬ 
ing benefit of humanity! ” 

He pre-deceased his brother, Maharaja Krishnaraja 
Wodayar IV, by a few months. Thus the mantle of 
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Kingship fell on the young shoulders of his son, Prince 
Jayachamaraja Wodayar. 

Perhaps it may be said that Sri Jayachamaraja 
Wodayar, when he became Euler, was more highly 
educated and more widely travelled than all his pre¬ 
decessors. He was born in the year of victory of the 
First World War, 1919, then since the Maharaja had 
no son, and his birth had been long delayed, ho was 
hailed as a Godsend. The Royal family rejoiced, and 
the people of the State as a whole rejoiced in no less 
measure. 

As the child grew into boyhood, his uncle took 
zealous interest in his education. A Royal School was 
started, in which along with certain companions drawn 
from the people he was introduced to various studies, 
and when he matriculated and reached the college 
standard he was entered into the Maharaja’s College in 
Mysore, which thus became thereafter appropriately 
named. 

We think it was a wise thing to do. He could 
have been sent to a Eajkumar College in the north, to 
learn a few sports and a few mannerisms. He could 
have been sent to an English University, and learnt the 
things of doubtful worth which Indian students usually 
pick up in English surroundings. But by a wise chance, 
or wise decision of his elders, he was made to mix, in 
the most formative period of life, with the mass of the 
undergraduates drawn from all ranks of life in the State. 
As a gesture from the Ruler to the people it was com- 
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mendable. As a preparation for the Prince himself for 
Bnlership it was splendid. 

Curiously however, the Prince was not a Prince 
aloof and stuck up, but a Prince-Charming, who treated 
the rest of the schoolmates as equals, and conducted 
himself like a commoner in the midst of commoners. 
He was at ease himself, he set the professors at ease, and 
he rendered the students delighted. He was as modest 
and shy and quiet as the rest of them, and as studi¬ 
ous as the best of them. His innate gentlemanliness 
and no less his generosity could manifest themselves 
when funds were raised by his fellow-students. His 
would not be the first contribution putting to shame the 
others by its bulk. After the others had put down their 
figures by free choice, he would contribute in full the 
balance required to make up the amount necessary for 
the purpose concerned! 

He graduated with distinction at the end of four 
years. Afterwards a smart English Civilian was 
appointed his companion, and with his guidance studied 
the various branches of administration in the State. In 
19.37 he was deputed on a tour to the Far Blast, and two 
years later he accompanied his parents on a tour of 
Europe. But as the war clouds which had been gather¬ 
ing burst then, he had to return after a brief stay. A 
few months later his father, H. H. the Yuvaraja, died, 
and not long after, his tmcle, the Maharaja, also passed 
away. He was then anointed as Maharaja on the 8th 
September 1910. 



SRI JAYACHAMARAJA WADIYAR 

It was an honour that came with unexpected sudden¬ 
ness, but by training and temperament he had been fitted 
to bear its responsibilities. In the proclamation issued 
to the people on the occasion of his Coronation the young 
Maharaja said, “ My beloved people. In succeeding to 
the throne of Mysore I follow a great Ruler who loved 
you all, and who won your love by his love of God, by 
his wisdom, his graciousness, his humility, his faithful¬ 
ness to duty and his Kingly greatness. It is now for us 
to dedicate ourselves to the fulfilment of his great task. 
And we shall succeed in fulfilling it if we so consecrate 
ourselves in the spirit of unity and self-sacrifice that we 
can win through. In this spirit I look upon this cere¬ 
mony of ascending the throne of my ancestors as a dedi¬ 
cation of myself, my life and all I have to the service of 
of the people of Mysore. But I am fully conscious that 
no effort of mine can succeed alone. I need your help 
and your co-operation, your confidence and your love. 
May God grant me light and strength in the discharge 
of the sacred duty entrusted to me, and His blessings in 
abundance rest on every hearth and brighten every home 
in Mysore! ” 

Since then many a popular leader has taken over the 
reins ®f administration in many places, but we know 
none who has made more graceful or as grateful 
acknowledgments and appeals. 

At the time of Sri Krishnaraja Wodayar’s death, Sir 
Mirza Ismail was Dewan, and had held that oflice from 
1926. Under the changed conditions, his continuance 
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•was not happy, and he retired in a few months. N. 
Madhava Bao, the Senior Councillor, was appointed 
Dewan. Near his person the young Maharaja had Sir T. 
Thumboo Chetty, son of the Bajadharmapravina T. B. A. 
Thumboo Chetty who had been Senior Councillor from 
1881 to 1901, as Private Secretary, whose good knowledge 
of State afe.irs and sober counsels were of value. 

One of the first acts of the Maharaja was to imple¬ 
ment the Beforms sanctioned by his predecessors just 
before his demise. New elections were held, and in June 
1941 Ilis Highness inaugurated the n^w Legislative 
Council and Bepresentative Assembly. 

Addressing a Joint Session of the two Houses His 
Highness observed, “ The reforms that are now to come 
into operation are thus a natural corollary to the 
honourable record established by these bodies, and a re¬ 
cognition of the experience they have gained in Parlia¬ 
mentary methods of business. At the same time, I am 
sure that these reforms will be recognized as a generous 
response to the desire of important sections of the people 
for increased participation in the administration of the 
State. It will be useful to recount a few of the special 
features of the reforms which are being inaugurated to¬ 
day : wider franchise in the case of both Houses; sub¬ 
stantial increase in their strength; larger representation 
for special interests and minorities and for women; re¬ 
presentation of minority communities by direct elec¬ 
tion ; extension of the life of each House from three to 
four years; provision of a statutory elected majority 
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of nearly two-thirds; in the Legislative Council power 
to elect a non-official President and Deputy President 
for the body; increased power for the Eepresentative 
Assembly in the matter of legislation and control 
of State expenditure; and freedom of speech and immu¬ 
nity from arrest, under certain conditions, for members 
of both Houses. Above all I am sure you will appreciate 
the decision to give a place to the elected representatives 
of the people in my Executive Council with regular port¬ 
folios of administration. For my part I am convinced 
that a variety of experience on the part of my Ministers 
can only add to the weight and value of the advice that I 
receive from my Council. It is now for us all, working 
together with the welfare of our State as our united 
objective, to take steps to ensure that our future is 
worthy of our past.” 

During the first two years of his reign the Maha¬ 
raja toured the Districts of the State, acquainting 
himself with the local wants, and trying to meet them. 
He auuonnced a special grant of Rs. two lakhs for the 
improvement of the malnad area, as also tlie con¬ 
struction of a new general hospital and of a regulated 
market at Davaugere, and a water-supply scheme for 
Chitaldurg. The establishment of an Occupational 
Institute or Polytechnic and an Institute of Indian 
Medicine was taken up in Bangalore. 

It was not a normal time, and a considerable portion 
of the State’s attention and energy w^ere commissioned 
by the suzerain power for material aid in the Second 
World War. His Highness and the Government contri- 
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butecl Ks, 50 lakhs for the war, and raised Rs. 10 lakhs 
from the public for the War Fund. Rs. 8 crores and 50 
lakhs of State Funds were invested in War Bonds. A 
vessel of the Royal Indian Navj’, a squadron of aircraft, 
and a fighter-plane went as gifts from Mysore for the W'ar. 
The First Battalion of the Mysore Infantry and two 
more battalions were sent for overseas service w'ith the 
British troops. Facilities were afforded to raise a Trans¬ 
port Company in the State. Tw’enty-six industrial con¬ 
cerns in the State were engaged in the manufacture of 
war requirements. The training of 2500 war technicians 
was arranged. Land, buildings, and timber required 
from the State w^ere placed at the disposal of the army. 
In 1942 the National War Front was introduced in the 
State to disseminate war information and maintain public 
morale. In June 1943 the Maharaja opened a War 
Services Exhibition in Bangalore wiiich attracted 5 lakhs 
of visitors in eight days. A Welfare Committee and a 
Welfare Club for Air Force personnel, and a Victory 
Hall for the use of troops, sought to manifest society’s 
interest in the w'elfare of military men. 

Protection to the State’s public during the war was 
organised by large scale air raid precaution arrange¬ 
ments, and by the formation of Civic Guards, and their 
economic interests were looked after by measures to 
prevent inflation, by grant of dearness allowance to 
official and industrial labour, and by securing food 
supplies to the public. 

36 major irrigation works, costing Rs. 95 lakhs and 
bringing an additional 52000 acres under irrigation, 
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have been sanctioned and taken up, and in order to 
expedite these works a separate Chief Engineer for irriga¬ 
tion was appointed. 

We have seen that “ Don’t stint on Education ” was 
the behest of the late Ruler to his Dewans and Directors 
of Public Instruction. The phenomenal growth of 
Education under the present Ruler’s as yet short regime 
may be seen by the growth of the Government’s Educa¬ 
tional grant from Rs. 54 lakhs in 19‘J0 to Rs. 2 crores 
and 75 lakhs in 1948. The number of Primary Schools 
have risen from 6,400 to 9,800. The number of pupils in 
those schools has risen from 2 lakhs 31 thousand to 4 
lakhs 80 thousand. The number of middle schools at 
the close of the previous reign was 319 with 59,000 
pupils. And there were 46 High Schools with 10,900 
pupils. Now there are 1,175 Middle Schools with 
1,23,000 pupils and 151 High Schools with 31,700 pupils. 
Schools have 'oeen started for imparting what is called 
basic education, and under a scheme of Adult education 
4,500 classes are being held at a cost of Rs. 5 lakhs. 

The works of other departments. Medical, Health, 
Police, Judicial, Agricultural, Industrial and Rural wel¬ 
fare have continued apace. 

In 1942 the Benares Hindu University conferred 
the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws on the Maha¬ 
raja, who kept himself fully active,—opening utility 
institutions, laying foundation stones of public buildings, 
and opening sessions of All India Conferences which met 
within the State, such as the All India Economic and 
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Political Science Conference in 1940, the Indian Histo¬ 
rical Kecords’ Commission and Indian Academy of 
Sciences in 1942, the 9l8t District Edtary Intefhational 
in 1942, the All India Olympic Gaines and the Indian 
Central Advisory Board of Educa.tioh in 1946, and the 
All-India Educational Conference in 1948, and others 
since. 

The title of G.C.S I. was conferred on His Highness 
by the British Sovereign in 1945, and in 1946 he was 
made G C.B. or Grand Commander of the Order of Bath. 

May 1945, saw the end of the European War which 
had been crushing mankind for over seven years. The 
world was given time to nurse its wounds and think in 
terms of prospective peace. Celebrating the day of victory 
on 14th May 1945, His Highness in a message to the 
people observed, “ The collapse of Germany represents 
not rnerely the military defeat of an enemy, but the 
triumph of humanity over inhumanity. We know only 
too well what peril threatened civilisation during the 
last six years, what misery and privation people have 
undergone iu many countries of the world, and what 
sacrifices the allied nations have, made to provide men 
and n^terials for bringing about the defeat of the enemy. 
On an oeoasion like-thisj, we cannot but recall India’s 
prou^.s^are in the winning, of victory. But the feelfiifi 
uppernaost in us at the mom,ent is not one. of undue exal- 
tationy hht of toankfillness. Our first duty on this occa¬ 
sion is to express our thanks to the great military forces 
of the Allied Nations for their achievements, which are 
without parallel in history, and to the people of all ranks 
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ki the allied Countries for their fortitude and self-sacri* 
fice which show heights to which righteous men and 
women can rise in spite of adversity. Let us proceed in 
this spirit of thankfulness to celebrate the victory that 
has now been won> and address ourselves to the task 
that still lies ahead. The war against Japan remains to 
be concluded, and calls for an equally great effort on the 
part of everyone. The successes achieved in Burma and 
in the Pacific give us cause for hope that the day is not 
far off when Japan will share the fate of its erstwhile 
partners. We may look forward with confidence to 
meeting again at no distant time to celebrate final victory 
and the return of peace 1 ” 

It proved literally true. The advent of the atom 
bomb brought a lightning end to the war with Japan in 
Asiatic waters, perhaps the first great war in Asia since 
the times of Taimurlane and Jengiz Khan. 

That the State and its people had played their full 
part in the war effort was acknowledged by no less a 
person than H.B.H. the Duke of Gloucester, brother of 
the King Emperor in these words : “ I had heard much 
of Youi^ Highness’s famous and beautiful State, with its 
great natural resources and its progressive spirit, parti- 
pularly in education, town planning, irrigation, industrial 
and-forest development. Now 1 know that Mysore’s war 
^ort, too, is in keeping with these achievements. I 
have seen units of the State Cavalry and Infantry on 
par^e.. They are splendid troops worthy of their bro- 

who have fopght so bravely overseas. The readii- 
new j^ith which Ypiu Highness and the. Goveriimeiit 
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have offered so many of th« resources and facilities 0 
the State for India’s war potential is admiirable. Gifts o 
money, too, from Mysore have provided, among othd 
important contributions, a vessel for the Boyal Indiaz 
Navy and a Fighter Squadron for the Royal Air Force 
That is the response to the call of emergency which ont 
would expect from a Ruler and a State with the martial 
traditions of Mysore, but it is not the less deeplj 
encouraging, and such loyal assistance from the Princes 
of India sets the seal of certainty upon the victory d 
our cause.” 

The First Reformed Ministry consisting of mixed 
ofBcial and non-official Ministers which had taken office 
in June 1941, with Pradhana Shiromani N. Madhava 
Rau as Dewan, lasted four years, and was re-constituted 
in 1945. In June 1945 Mr. Madhava Rau retired from 
Dewanship, and Dr. Sir A. Ramaswamy Mudaliar, a re¬ 
markable South Indian personality, who had be^ 
member of the Viceroy’s Council and later of the Sedria*- 
tary of State’s Council, was appointed Dewan. 

The war had left behind many evils. It had not 
left behind peace and plenty. The public in general 
sufiered from lack of supplies, high prices and wantt 
The political minded among them felt that they were 
being politically starved. The public leaders in Indie 
under Mahatma Gandhi clamoured for Self-Government 
and the retirement of the British. World opinion-looked 
askance at the imperialist power. The Viceroysi tiib 
Marquis of Linlithgow and Field Marshal Lord Wavell^ 
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found the leaders intractable, and the economic State of 
the country uncontrollable and verging on wide-spread 
famine. The British Cabinet, consisting of labourite 
Ministers, were desirous of placating Indians and meet¬ 
ing their demands as much as they could. Then a high- 
spirited and dashing young aristocrat. Viscount Mount- 
batten, Admiral of the Fleet, was appointed Viceroy. 
With a mixture of bon-homie and impetuosity , he cut 
India in twain and distributed the strips between Indians 
and Mussalmans. 

As a monsoon squall in the East or West Coast in¬ 
variably brings about the lowering of storm clouds over 
Mysore, the political disorders in British India had 
their counter-part in Mysore also What was agitation 
for Self-Government in British India became agitation 
for “ Besponsible Government ” in the State, and as the 
months passed it increased in virulence, and the public 
became mutinous. In view of the happenings in British 
India, Government’s efforts to maintain Law and Order 
became unavailing, and even students and women in¬ 
dulged in excesses. Things came to a head when the 
British Indian leaders were handed over the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and they, from their position of vantage, 
gave the Government of His Highness the Maharaja no 
option but to come to terms with the local Congress 
Barty. Mea|gvhile on the 3rd June 1947 the Viceroy 
announced the retirement of the British from the Indian 
Empire, fornMktion of the Indian and Pakistan Domini¬ 
ons, and the lapse of Paramountoy over the States. 
The States were left to combine with either of the 
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Dominions at any time on mutually agreeable terms. 
Accordingly the Cantonment of Bangalore, which had 
been under British possession for over a century, waa 
given back to Mysore on 17th July 1947. 

Thus the connection between Mysore and the British 
which bad commenced two centuries ago when the 
Madras Governor sought the help of the Mysore Kuler 
against the French for the succession of the Nawab of 
Arcot, had been cemented in 1782 by the agreement 
between Dowager Maharani Lakshammanni and Lord 
Macartney, the Governor of Madras, and had become 
most intimate on the fall of Tippu Sultan and the resto** 
ration of Mummadi Krishnaraja Wodayar, came to a 
sudden end on the 17th July 1947, and Mysore became 
sovereign and independent for a brief period. 

But not for long. The British Indian Congress 
leaders who had taken over the Government at Delhi 
exercised pressure for the accession of the State into the 
Indian Dominion. Thus £fis Highness the Mahara^ 
on the 9th August 1947 executed w Instrument ot 
Accession, “ whereby the State acceded to the Dominion 
of India with the intent that the Dominion may exercise 
in relation to the State of Mysore such functions for the 
purposes of the Dominion as may be vested in them, but 
limited to the extent detailed in the Instrument ol 
accession executed by His Highness." 

The next step inevitably was the omifermeiit res¬ 
ponsible Government on the people of Uie State, For 
some months previously, the Dewan Sir A. Buuaewamy 
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Mudaliar, had been holding meetings of party leaders 
for drafting an agreed Constitution Bill for submission 
to His Highness. But all that was brushed aside. And 
on 12th October His Highness signified his approval to 
an understanding between the Dewan and the President 
of the Mysore Congress, the terms of which were, “ The 
present Ministry shall be dissolved and a fresh Ministry 
constituted. The Mysore Congress will make recom- 
medations for the Ministry after consultation with such 
other parties as may be deemed appropriate regarding 
Non-Congress Ministers. The Ministry shall consist of 
not less than nine members, of whom not less than six 
shall be Congress, and not less than three chosen from 
parties outside the Congress. The Ministry shall remain 
in office so long as it enjoys the confidence of the Legis¬ 
lature. The Ministry shall function as a Cabinet with 
the Dewan, who will continue in office, and act on the 
basis, of joint responsibility in all matters. The decisions 
of the Cabinet will be arrived at by a majority vote. One 
of the Ministers chosen from the Congress will be 
appointed the Chief Minister. The new Ministers shall 
immediately set up a Constituent Assembly composed of 
elected representatives of the people, for framing a Con¬ 
stitution Bill for the State based on full responsiblo 
Government under the aegis of His Highness. The new 
Constitution shall come into force on or before 1st July 
1948.” 

In a Proclamation dated the 27th October 1947, 
H. H. the Maharaja, announcing these decisions, 
observed, “ It is my earnest desire that my people, con- 
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scions of the great opportunity that has been afforded to 
them, will work harmoniously, and I am confident that 
my Council of Ministers will discharge their duties 
fairly and justly for the peace, progress, and prosperity 
of the State and its people.” 

This successful conclusion of the political Satya- 
gralia in the State elicited the following commendation 
from Mahatma Gandhi, who was to India what Mazzini 
was to Italy, Sun Yat Sen was to China, and Lenin was 
to Eussia. From Delhi he expressed “ Satisfaction at the 
successful termination of the Satyagraha in Mysore 
State. Mysore had joined The Indian Union. The 
people there had been agitating for Eesponsible Govern¬ 
ment for some time. Eecently they had again launched 
Satyagraha. They had wired to him that they would 
strictly conform to the rules of Satyagraha and he should 
not worry about it in the least. Sir A. Eamaswamy 
Mudaliar, the Prime Minister of Mysore, was a widely 
travelled man. He had come to an honourable settle¬ 
ment with the State Congress. He congratulated the 
Maharaja, the Dewan, and the State Congress, on the 
happy termination of the issue. He commended the 
example to all the other States.” Hon’ble V. J. Patel, 
Deputy Premier of India and Minister of States, was even 
more enthusiastic. He telegraphed to the Maharaja, 
“ Please accept warm congratulations on the display of 
wisdom and statesmanship befitting the dignity and res¬ 
ponsibility of a Euler in gracefully recognising the 
strength of popular will. I have no doubt this generous 
action will meet with full and appropriate loyalty and 
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co-operation and will raise the prestige and prosperity of 
the Mysore State.” 

The honour of constituting the first Popular Ministry 
in the State fell upon Messrs- K. Chengalaraya Eeddy, 
H. C. Dasappa, K- T, Bhashyam Iyengar, H. Siddaiya, 
T. Mariappa, E. Chennigaramiah, Congressmen, and 
Messrs. Mahmood Shariff, D. H. Chendrashekhariah and 
Eajasevasaktha P. Subbarama Chetty, other-party-men, 
with Dr. Sir A. Kamaswamy Mudaliar as Dewan. 

With that the history of Mysore under the Yadava 
Dynasty entered a new Chapter. Personal rule of a 
benevolent type under the early Kings, developing into 
rule with the help of advisors, then dictatorship of the 
Dalvoys and of the Nawabs, restoration of the Dynasty 
to power, stepping in of the British Commission, admi¬ 
nistration by Dewans’ Official Council by royal appoint¬ 
ment with the aid of popular Assemblies, and now 
Constitutional Eulership with the administration in the 
hands of a Eesponsible Non-official Ministry. 

The Ministry however was according to agreement, 
interim. Its task was to arrange for the election of a 
Constituent Assembly which should prepare a Constitu¬ 
tion for the State. 

Taking over the administration from the previous 
mixed Ministry at the end of October 1947, it held elec¬ 
tions to the Constituent Assembly, which began its 
sessions on the 7 th April 1948. 

Inaugurating that Assembly, the Chief Minister, 
Mr. K C. Eeddy, observed, “ Mysore’s progress has been. 
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steady and has been a model to others. It is unnecessary 
for me to narrate the course of Mysore’s political history. 
The first Representative Assembly was constituted so far 
back as 1881, and the Legislative Council in 1907- 
There were instalments of reforms in 1924 and then 
again in 1941. In the last one decade, however, the 
people of Mysore urged for quick progress and I may say,, 
paid the prioe for the same. It may not be appropriate 
to lift the veil over the past, and apportion either blame 
or praise. It is enough to record that there has been a 
happy ending for which every one deserves congra¬ 
tulations and over which there is general joy. The 
decision to evolve a new Constitution for Mysore on the 
basis of Responsible Government was magnanimously 
taken by His Highness the Maharaja last year, and it is 
in pursuance of that we are meeting here to-day.” 

The Constitution making, however, could not pro¬ 
ceed very far. Before long it became apparent that the 
politicians in the Central Government expected the Pro¬ 
vincial politicians to await their directions, approval, or 
sanction in many matters, constitution-making being one 
of them. Therefore the clause in the agreement between 
the Dewan and Congress President, that the new consti¬ 
tution should come into force on or before the 1st July 
1948 remained unfulfilled. The new Ministry however 
carried on the normal administration of the State, 
seeking out new avenues of progress. 

The Constitution-making deliberations of the Indian 
Constituent Assembly came to a conclusion at last 
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on the 26th November 1949 and took effect from that 
day all over India. It brought to an end the State 
Constituent Assembly, and also terminated the lives of 
the existing Eepresentative Assembly and the Legislative 
Council in the State. A single body, the Mysore 
Legislative Assembly, was to be brought into being in 
tbeir stead with members newly elected therefor. The 
existing Composite Ministry also was to be dissolved, 
and a new Cabinet with a single party Ministry respon¬ 
sible to the Legislature was to come into being. His 
Highness the Maharaja himself was to succeed to the 
title of “ Eaja-pramukh ”, with limited powers as defined 
under the new Constitution. 

Accordingly the old Eepresentative Assembly and the 
Legislative Council were dissolved on the 16th Decem¬ 
ber 1949, and on the day of the inauguration of the 
Indian Eepublic, 26th January 1950, His Highness 
assumed the role of the “ Eajapramukh ” of the Mysore 
State by afiSrmation. A few days later, on 6th February 
1960, the Chief Minister tendered the resignation of the 
Composite Ministry, and on the same day, as leader of 
the Congress Assembly Party, Mr. K. C. Eeddy sub¬ 
mitted the names of the new Ministry, consisting of 
himself and five of his old colleagues, dropping the three 
non-Congressmen, and taking in Mr. T. 'Siddalingaiya, 
the President of the State Congress. 

Thus in the year of grace 1960 we come to the end 
of history and approach current politics. It is now five 
and half centuries since the Yadava Dynasty began its 
rule over the State, and exactly ten brief years since 
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its latest seipnv Hia Highness Maharaja Sri Jayachama-^ 
raja Wodayar, began his reign. Before we conclude wo 
ihay take a look at the State as it stands to-day. 

It has an area of 29,468 square miles, equal in size to 
Scotland, and two and half times Belgium. It has a popu¬ 
lation of over 75 lakhs. It has 2,665 major, and 20,368 
minor tanks, and 2,135 miles of channels, 11,80,000 acres 
of land under irrigation, and 61,34,000 acres under culti¬ 
vation. It has 49 lakhs of cattle, 269 centres of cottage 
industries, 433 large industrial establishments, and 10 
cotton mills,. It has 81,200 acres under mulberry, and 
produces 3 lakhs of pounds of filature silk worth Rs. li 
crores. Its gold mines produce about 1,68,000 ounces 
of gold and 12,100 ounces of silver. It produces 17,500 
tons of sugar, 2,600 tons of pig iron, 23,300 tons of steel, 
1,23,700 tons of cement, 2,600 tons of paper, 6,000 tons 
of soaps, 2,900 tons of fertilizers, 3,700 tons of sulphuric 
acid, 500 units of electric transformers, and 3,200 
gallons of varnishes. It generates 3,036 lakhs of units of 
electric power, supplying electricity to 226 cities and 
towns and to 822 irrigation pumps. It has 2,026 Co¬ 
operative Societies, and 248 Joint Stock Companies^ 
It has 409 Medical Institutions, and 9,372 Educational 
Institutions, with 21 Colleges, 90 High Schools, 524 
Middle Schools ,and 8,572 Primary Schools. It has 757 
miles of Railways and 5,748 miles of Roads. It has a 
Broadcasting Station of its own, and 4|700 receiving sets. 

That is one picture of the State as it looks to-day 
as a result of its evolution during the last five centuries- 
Let us have a look.at it from another angle. 
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Mysore has the highest water-fall, and the tallest 
statue, taller than those of Eameses in Egypt. The 
Mysore Eepresentative Assembly was “ the most ancient 
democratic House in all India.” Mysore was the first 
Indian State to establish a University. It was the first 
to establish a hydro-electric station in India. Its Gold 
Mines produce the entire output of gold in India. The 
sandalwood of Mysore is the best anywhere, and supplies 
the world-market. Its Iron and Steel Works are the 
second largest in the Commonwealth, and contain the 
only charcoal blast furnace in the East. The first spun- 
silk mill in India was established in Mysore, and its 
output of raw-silk is the highest in India. Its sugar 
factory is the biggest single-unit sugar manufactory in 
India. The electric tunnel kiln in its porcelain factory 
is the biggest in the East. Its air-craft factory is the 
first of its kind in India. The flood-lit garden at 
Brindavan has no rival in the East, and is compared to 
the Verseilles of the Ercneh Emperors. And in the 
constitutional sphere, as the Chief Minister recently 
testified, ‘‘ It is a matter for great joy, it is a matter for 
gratification that to-day, whether it be in Jodhpur, 
whether it be in Jaipur, whether it bo in Kashmir, 
whether it be in any other major State, the agencies 
that they are bringing into existence, the set up that 
they are deciding upon, are on the lines indicated by 
Mysore.” 

The Chief Minister is referring only to the example 
Mysore is setting for other Indian States. A Provincial 
Minister, from Orissa, refers to Mysore’s inspiration to 
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other Provinces in India also, in these terms: “ Tho 
standard of education in Mysore is high. There are 
enough institutions and workshops to give instruction to 
its young men in various arts and crafts and in machi¬ 
nery. The Occupational and Technical Institutes, one 
at Bangalore and the other at Mysore, are institutions 
unique in kind. The prospect of an army of qualified 
young men in not less than about 20 or 25 arts and 
crafts, spreading out into the world, thrills me. There 
are two Polytechnical institutions to the credit of the 
Mysore State. How I wish that a few such institutions 
in our Provinces had been established ! ” 

“ The progress of Mysore is due as much to its 
administrators as to its oflScers, who are patriotic and 
whose aim and object is to improve the Mysore State 
and the people. I find them to be sincere to the core* 
The several contacts with many of their oflScers gave me 
this impression.” 

“ By the time I reached Mysore, another Minister, 
from the Central Provinces, was already in Mysore. It 
is no wonder that such a progressive State like Mysore 
has been drawing to it visitors of eminence from all 
parts of India. Mysore is a beautiful City. It is a 
“ Carden City.” I was struck by the methodical fashion 
which pervades every branch of the administration of 
Mysore and the public life in Mysore State. It is an 
achievement of no mean order.” 

“ Mysore is a premier State with a long-standing 
reputation for progressive and modern outlook. It has 
also the reputation for embarking on big development 
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•schemes and projects. The purpose of my visit to this 
premier State is to imbibe and emulate as much as I 
can. I have fulfilled this object to the maximum 
limit!” 

Perhaps the most authoritative pronouncement on 
the work of the Mysore Royalty, and the administrative 
achievements during the recent times, is from the First 
Indian Governor General of the independent Indian 
Dominion. Visiting the State in 1948, His Excellency 
Dr. C. Eajagopalachari remarked, “ The beauty of this 
city is a great example, and an inspiration to towns 
and cities all over India. I may say without hesitation, 
not as an old citizen of Mysore State, but as Governor 
General, and an objective judge, that Mysore is 
really the most beautiful city in India. I have been 
feeling it all the time since I came here. In fact 
I did not get good sleep last night, because I was 
feeling as if I had just come back after paying a 
visit to ‘‘ Fairy land 1 ” The State has now been 
handed over to a democratic mechinery. Successive, and 
able, administrators, under His Highness’s predecessors 
have built this Province to an enviable degree of progress 
and glory. The new Government has taken over the 
responsibility. If I were here, I- would not sleep 
happily. You have taken over a glorious thing. My 
colleagues in national agitation and struggle have taken 
over, I feel, a very high responsibility. It is not easy 
to maintain the State and keep it up to the level it had 
reached through the talent, industry, devotion, and 
patriotism of previous administrators.” 
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It is a tribute about the past, and warning about 
the future, coming from the highest quarter. Let us 
hope that with good sense and circumspect statesman¬ 
ship, the future edifice of the State will be made no less 
imposing than the past. 

We may again recall the pregnant remark of Lewis 
Eice: “ If there be any truth in the observation that 
small countries with diversified and distinctive physical 
characteristics have played the greatest part in the 
world’s history, and given rise to its most distinguished 
men,—Greece, Palestine, England, being quoted as 
instances, Mysore, it seems to me, may fairly claim a 
place in the category.” 

Therefore, without being deemed optimistic, we 
may close with the benediction: May the many enter¬ 
prises of the State, may its mechanical, political 
and social life flourish apace! May its Prince and 
peasant live in the blessings of peace, and cultivate the 
life of pure morals, rich emotions, wide sympathies, 
and noble aims, and thus make the State truly blessed I 
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